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PREEACB 



TO THE NEW AMBEICAN EDITION OF LIN&ARI' 3 
HISTORY. 



This is the latest history of England, claiming c 



nal autbotity, si 



d of tlic events of 



tke first seventeen centuries of tlie Christian era. For 
that period, no otker leading historian has made use of 
the great mass of materials rooently thrown open k, 
examination. Tor the whole time, therefore, previous 
to that treated hy Mr. Maeaulaj, Dr. Lingard's Hstory 
inay fairly he considered tho best authority by the gen- 
eral reader, 

Eoman CathoHcs, specially, will alwaj^ hold his 
work in esteem. But moat critics have awarded to him 
the credit of attempting complete impartiality in his 
deoiMons of questions hearing on the history of the 
Koraan church. His early studies as an eoolesi^tic of 
that church predisposed him to use for it authorities in 
church history which had escaped the notice or the 
study of othor authors. It cannot he supposed, of 
course, that, witii such early studies, and with a con- 
Boicntious attachment to that church, ho should exhibit 
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no bias towards it, or write such a history as a Prot' 
eatant would do. It is not to be wished that ho 
ehoTild. All that should be ^ked is, that he should 
tell truly tie sincere convictions at which he has him- 
self arrived. 

The attractive style of Hume's history, and the inter- 
est attaching to his speculations, will always win popu- 
larity for that work, however vehemently its statements 
may be impugned, or however often Hume's carelessnesa 
or prejudices may be detected. But it is quite certaia 
that ance Hume's death new authorities from every 
quarter have been brought forward, bearing upon the 
history of England. They are such authorities as 
demand for their right use more kbor than Hume 
seems ever to have bestowed upon the materials in his 
bands. 

Dr. Lingard conscientiously studied tiis mass of 
authorities. The notes to his book are evidence hov? 
ftilly he has consulted them. Even Mr. Hallam, who 
speaks of him as an author who cannot repress " the 
inveterate partiality of his profession," admits, as if 
compelled to, that "his acateness and industry would 
otherwise have raised him to a very respectable placa 
among our historians." 

The publishers of this edition have included in it all 
the important additions, which are very numerous, mads 
by Dr Lingard, in the fifth and last London edition, 
which left his hand only eighteen months before his 
death These editions have required very expensive 
alterations m the stereotype plates, which had been cast 
before tho&e corrections wore made public. But thg 
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PKEffiCE 10 THE N3iW iWEBTCAN EDIWON. V 

American puHJahera, from regard to their own reputa- 
tion and his, were desirowB to make use of Lis latest 
studies. Tliis edition will be found, therefore, to con- 
tain every important correotion or addition which ho 
made in tliat careful teviaion. The editor of the reprint 
has been able to detect some misprints whioli had escaped 
the attention of the editor abroad. In a few instances 
he has added notes, which seemed to illustrate the text ; 
— but these are always distinguished from, the notes of 
the author. The numerous additions, now published for 
the first time in this country, make the work in many 
parts a completely new one. Dr. Lingard's authority 
cannot now be safely quoted, excepting from the latest 
London, or this American, edition. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his severe way, after calling Dr. 
Lingard an able and well-informed writer, says that 
" his fundamental rule of judging seems to be, that the 
popular opinion on a historical question cannot poasably 
be correct." Making full allowance for a generous 
rivalry between two contemporary writera, the publish- 
ers'feel that such a diSerence of opinion as Mr. Macau- 
lay thus alludes to offers to the reader the best means 
of forming his own. With this impression, they have 
been eager to make the addition of this work to their 
HistOTical Series. 

Dr, Lingard died soon after completing this edition, 
on the 13th of July, 1851. He was in his 82d year, 
having been bom on the 5th of February, 1771, in the 
city of Winchester, He prosecuted his eaily studies at 
Douay, and experienced a narrow escape from the 
destruotioD to which the fury of the populace had 
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designed all tho clergy, on the oatbreak of tie French 
Kevolution. Prom tlie jear 1805, when ho published, 
in Nottingliam, a series of letters in vindication of 
Eoman Catholio loyalty, till his death, he was known 
as one of tlie most distinguished authors of the Eoman 
church in England. Pope Leo XII. offered him a car- 
dinal's hat, wishing him to become Cardinal Protector 
of the English Missions. Dr. Lingard tad, however, 
already engaged in his history, and declined the offer ; 
Baying to his holiness that the office would put a stop to 
the progress of this work, and that he had not the qual- 
ifications demanded for the duty proposed. Hia holi- 
ness pressed tho offer, but Dr. Lingard remained firm. 
Several editions have been published of his " Catecheti- 
cal Instructions on the Doctrines and Worship of tho 
Catholio Church." An anonymous English version of 
the New Testament, published by Dolman, in London, 
in 1836, was his work. It is said to be accurate and 
faithful in many passages where the Douay version is 
fiiulty. 

The first volume of the first edition of this history 
was published in 1819. The edition was completed in 
6 vols, quarto, in 1825. It is from this edition that 
the only previous American edition was printed, in 1827. 
An ocbivo edition, in fourteen volumes, was published 
between 1823 and 1831. A stereotype edition, of the 
general arrangement of this, was published in 1837, and 
ia 1849 and 1850 the edition appeared in London, in 
ten volumes oetavo, from which this is printed. Dr. Lin- 
gaxd's preface to it will show how many new authorities 
had been brought to light, leiiuixing his attention, since 
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PREFACE TO THB NEW AlfERrCAK EDITIOW. Til 

the first puHicafJon of Lia first TOkme. The altera- 
tions frequently involved the ro-writjng of several pages 
together, and generally qmt« reversed the opinion which 
he fbrmerly expressed. 

Dr. Lingard never took any part in the ecclesiastical 
goveraraent of the Eoman Catholic church. He was 
greatly beloved in the village and neighbourhood ivhore 
' a resided ; — known univoraally as gentle, kind and 



Boston, June 22, 1853. 
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LINGARD'S 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



CHAPTER I. 




Among the most formidable of the sea-Mnga in the 
beginning of the tenth century was RoUo, v/ho, from his 
activity, had acquired the surname of "the ganger," 
The north of France was the theatre of his exploits ; and 
the maritime provinces which had already been ravaged 
hy Hastings, were laid desolate by the repeated invasions 
of this resileas barbarian. But the man, before whom 
so many armies had tied, was subdued by Uie zeal, or the 
eloqiieiie-e of an ecclesiastic. In 912, Franco, the ai'ch- 
bishop of Rouen, persuaded him to embrace fhe faith of 
the gospel, and to acknowledge himself the vassal of the 
French crown. As the pi ice of his acquiescence ha 
received the hand of Gisla, the daughter of Charles tha 
Simple, and with her that extensive tract of land, which 
is bounded hy the ocean, tl e r ver Epfe a d tl e two 
provinces of Maine audBiela^ e From ta evsetlera 
this territory acquired the appellat o of Normandv ot 
the land of the Northmen 

RoUo left his domiiiio to 1 s josle tj a a e iif 
able and fortunate prince 1 o a s ti d 1 IF rentl" 
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2 WILLIAM 1. [CKA.P. i, 

the titles of earl, or marquis, or tliike. The necessity of 
cultivating a desert iutroduced habits of induBtry and 
subordination among the colonists. Tiieir numlierswere 
repeatedly multiplied by the accession of new adven- 
turers ; and that spirit of enterprise and contempt of 
dangerwhieh had distinguished (heir fathers in the pur- 
suit of plunder, soon enabled thera to reach, and even to 
outstrip Uieir neighbours in the career of civilisation. 
For their rapid improvement they owed much to the 
wisdom and justice of their princes; still more to the 
inlluence of religion, which softened the ferocity of their 
manners, impelled them to cultivate the useful and 
ornamental arts, and opened to their curiosity the stores 
of ancient literature. Within less 'than one hundred 
and fifty years from the baptism of RoUo, the Normans 
were ranked among the most polished, as well as the 
roost warlike, nations of Europe. 

The fifth in succession from Rollo was Robert II., who 
contributed to restore to his throne Heniy, king of 
France, and received from the gratitude of ti.at monarch 
the Vosin as aa addition to his patrimonial dominions. 
In the eighth year of his government curiosity or devo- 
tion induced him to undertake a pilgrimage to the holy 
land. His reputation liad gone before him. In evciy 
country he nns received with respect : at C nstantinople 
the Grecian emperor paid him distinguished honours ; 
and on his approach to Jerusalem the gates of the city 
were gratuitously thrown open by the command of the 
emir. But his constitution sank under the fatigues of 
the journey, and the heat of the climate. He died on 
his way home at Nice in Bythinia. 

To Robert, in the year 102?, Herleva, the daughter 
of an officer of his household, had borne an illegitimate 
son, William, afterwards duke of Normandy, and king 
of England. This child strongly interested the affec- 
tions of his father ; who, before his departure, in an 
assembly of the barons at Fescamp prevailed on them 
lo acknowledge him for heir apparent to the duohy. The 
earl Gilbert was appointed his guardian ; and the king' 
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Sn.1l, . """.T'' 'l^Slected; o„d hi. dominions, 
aunng the time of his minotity; exhibited one continued 

h« 2^ r ^".^ conflicting rapacity of the barons. At 
theag^ofnmeteenWilham first took the field, to sue- 
port his claim to the succession against the legitimate 
descendants of Richard H. the father of Robert ; and 
mti, the ^d of Henry defeated, in the valley of DuS 
Uuy of Burgundy, h^ most formidable competitor. But 
dunng the campaign, the French king learned to fear 
the pamng abilities of his pupil. He turned his arms 
against the young prince, joined his forces to those of 
Waiiam of Arques, a second pretender to the dukodom 
and afterwards on two occasions marched a numerous 
army mto ^ormandJ to the assistance of different insur- 
^.rf^ ^* ^^^ '^*'"'5' ""^ hravery of William haflled 
all the efforts, and at last extorted the respect, of his 
adversaries: his aJliance was courted by the neighbour- 
ing prmees ; Baldwin of Flanders gave him his daughler 
Matilda in marriage ; and when he undertook the inva- 
sion of England, he was imiversally reputed one of the 
boldest knights, and most enterprising sovereians, iu 
Christendom*. 

The progress of that invasion, from its oi-igin to tiie 
battle of Senlac, has been related in the preceding vo- 
lume. From Senlac William returned to Hastings. Ha 
had fondly persuaded himself that the campaign was 
termmated; and that the natives, disheartened by the 
an of theii- king, and the defeat of their army, would 
hasten lo offer him the crown •!■. A few days dissipated 
the illusion. London was put in a state of defence by 
the industry of the citizens ; the inhabitants of Romney 
repulsed a division of the Norman fleet, which attempted 
to enter the harbour; and a numerous force, whieh had 

• GulL Pict. 4C-4C4. Ed, Maim>. t Cb™. Ijmb, «A ann. IOCS, 
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assembled .\t Dover, threatened to act on tlie rear of tlie 
invaders, if they proceeded towards tlie capital. The 
first object of William was to disperse the latter ; and in 
his niarcli he severely chastised the town of Romney. 
The force at Dover melted away at hia approach ; and 
xbe fears of the gaiTison induced (hem to offer him the 
keys of the place *. 

This acquisition was an invaluable advantage to the 
Normans. The dysentery prevailed to an alarming de- 
gree in the army ; and the castle of Dover, which at that 
time was deemeil impregnable, oifered a secure asylum 
for the multitude of the sick. Eight days were employed 
in adding to its means of defence, and in repairing the 
damages caused by an undisciplined soldiery, who, in 
defiance of their loader, had set Arc to the town, that 
during the confusion, they might plunder the inhabi- 
tants. At length, having supplied his losses by rein- 
forcements from Normandy, the conqueror commenced 
his march in the direction of London. By some writers 
we are gravely told, that during his progress, he saw 
himself gradually enveloped by what bore the appearance 
of a moving forest; that on a sudden the branches, 
which had been taken for trees, fell to the ground, and 
in their fall disclosed a host of archers with Iheir bow» 
ready bent, and their arrows directed against the in- 
vaders ; that Stigand, archbishop of Canterbuiy, anO 
Egelnoth, abbot of St. Augustine's, advancing from the 
crowd, demanded for the men of Kent the confirmation 
of their ancient laws and immunities; and that the de- 
mand was readily granted by the fears of the astonished 
Normant. This story is the fiction of later ages, and 
was unknown to the more ancient writers, from whom 
we learn that, on his departure from Dover, William was 
met by the inhabitants of Kent with offers of submission, 

• Pictl37.13S. HttlliuirJesmhealhecaBtle of novel. Situmrsta 
eafltellum in riipe roari mntigiLa, qBffi Dnlumliter aciila, nndiqiie ed hoc 
feiramenlis tlab^mld incises in BL>eciem]Du]ii]lrectiaaitnBaltilu(llD«,qUBD. 
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and received from tliem hostages as a securitj' for their 
ohedienee ", 

The witan had assemhied in London immediately 
after tlie death of Harold. The population of this capi- 
tal was numerous and warlike: and the number of its 
defenders had been increased by the thanes of the neigh- 
bouring counties. By their unanimous choice, the ethe- 
ling Edgar, the rightful claimant, was placed on the 
throne. But Edgar was young, and deyoid of abilities { 
the lirst place in the council devolved on Stigand the 
metropolitan; and the direction of the military opera- 
tions was oommitted to the two powerful earK, Edwin 
and Morcar. Their first effort was unsuceessful : and 
the confldeuee of the citizens was shalten by the feeble 
resistance which a numerous body of natives had opposed 
to an inferior force of five hundred Norman horse. Wil- 
liam contented himself with burning the suburbs ; he 
was unwilling or afraid to storm the walls ; and resolved 
to punish his opponents by destroying their properly ia 
the open counlry. Leaving London, he spread his army 
over the counties of Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and 
Berkshire. Every thing valuable waa plundered by the 
soldiers : and what they could not carry away, was com- 
mitted to the flames. 

In the meantime mistrust and disunion reigned amon" 
the advisers of Edgar. Every new misfjrtune was at- 
tributed to the incapacity or the treachery of the leaders. 
It was even whispered that Edwin and Morcar sought 
not so much the liberatio'n of their country, as the trans- 
fer of the el-own from Edgar to one of themselves. The 
two earls lefl the city; and their departure, instead of 
lessening, augmented the general consternation. The 
first who threw himself on the mercy of the conqueror 
was Siigand, who met William as he crossed the Thames 
at Wallingford, swore fealty to him as to his sovereign, 
id with the fiatterhig appelU'ion of father 
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and bishop. His defection was followed by that of 
others; and the determination of those who wavered, 
was accelerated by the rapidity with which the Norman 
pursued his plan of devastation. Buckinghamshire and 
part of the county of Hertford had been already laid 
waste, when a deputation arrived, consisting of Edgar, 
Edwin, and Morcar, on the part of the nobility, of lie 
archbishop of York, and the bishops of Worcester and 
Hereford on that of the clergy, and of the principal citi- 
zens of London in the name of their fellows. At Berk- 
hamstead they swore allegiance to the conqueror, gave 
liost^eaTand made him an offer of the crown. He af- 
fected to pause ; nor did he formally accept the proposal 
till the Norman barons had -ratified it by Iheir applause. 
He then appointed for his coronation the approacliing 
festival of Christmas *. 

The Normans, proud of their superior civilization, 
treated the natives as barbarians!. William placed no 
reliance on their oalhs, and took every precaution against 
their hostility. But most he feared the inhabitants of 
London, a population brave, mutinous, and confident in 
its numbers. Before he would expose his person among 
them, he ordered the bouse, which he was to occupy, to 
be surrounded With military defences ; and on llie day 
of his coronation, in Westminster-abbey, stationed in the 
neighbourhood a numerous division of his army (Dec. 2S). 
As SlJgand had been suspended from the archiepiscopal 
office, the ceremony was performed by Aldred, archbishop 
of York : and that prelate put the question t« the Engleh, 

• I mm ami™ Ihal tWi scraiint Is vetj dilfeml ftom Ihat iiSlpJi is gn- 
Benai J Klven. in which SitKanrt " M™ra M Bci th" P°" "' " ji''"", Bi;d 

liuA to oJ^d liie pope. But Ihr all this iheye ia no olhtfr anlhority limn 
the men suanlon ai MaJmibuiy. tlmt urter the depnibm of Kduln iind 

■eoonded Ihem. X!ieteil Etoiriun elljrCTeDt, ri nirtipopos a»amtnlon>g ha- 
iuiunt fMalm. f. ST), Tlie nortoUvB in Ihs teil in ftinndWl on the lesU- 
nonyrfPicUivlemlsfp. MliOrderloCp. 187% Ihe Clironicuii Lmubardi 
(adBon. 1M6), Malrashnrv (De Pont, i, f. llfl), and the nnirtrn I writer 
quoted by Simeon.Cojl. 19S), Pkirence (p. 631). anrl Hovfden<f, 238). 
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the bishop of Coutances to tho Normans, whether they 
were willing that the duke should be crowned king of 
England. Both nations expressed then- assent with loud 
aeclamadons ; and at the same moment, as if it had been 
a preconcerted agnal, the troops in the precincts of the 
abbey set fire to the nearest bouses, and began to plunder 
the city. The tumult witWn the church was not exceeded 
by that without. The Normans pictured to theraselvoa a 
general rising of the inhahitanta : the natives ima^ned 
that they had been drawn together aa victims destined for 
slaughter. William, though he trembled for hjs life, re- 
fused to interrupt the ceremony. In a short time he was 
left with none but the prelates and dei^ at the foot of 
the altar. The English, both men and women, had fled 
to provide for their own safety ; and of the Nocmana soma 
had hastened to oitingiiish the flames, the others to shaio 
in the plunder '. The service was completed with pre- 
cipitation ; and the conqueror took the usual oath of the 
Anglo-Sason Idnga, with this addition, that ho would gov- 
ern as justly as the best of his predecessors, provided the 
natives were true to him f. 

To William, who sought to reconcile the two nations, 
this unfortunate occurrence wasa subject of deep regret. 
It inflamed all those jealousies and resentments which it 
was his interest to estinguish, and taught the natives to 
look upon their conqTiecore as perfldious and implacable 
enemies. To apobraze for the misconduct of the Nor- 
mans it was alleged, tliat the acclamationB of loyalty in 
the church had beeu mistaken by the guai'd for shouts 
of insurrection. But in that case, it was asked, why did 
they not Hy to the defence of Ihc king ? Why did they 
pretend to put down a rising in one quarter, by exciting 
a conllagration in another? There can be little doubt 
that the outrage was designed, and that it originated in 
the love of plunder. At Dover the Normans, though 
under tliei-ery eye of Uieir leader, could notbe restrained 
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from pillaa;o ; at London the superior opulence oi' the 
citizens ollered an irresistible temptation !o their capa- 
city. This suspicion is conflraied hy the subsequent 
conduct of the king. He aasembled his barons, and ad- 
nionislied them, that hy oppression they would drive the 
natives to rebellion, and bring indelible disgrace on 
themselves and their counfrj'. For the rest of the army 
he published numerous regulations. The frequenting 
cf taverns was prohibited: the honour of the females 
was protected by the severest penalties ; and propor- 
tionate punishments were ailixed to every species of in- 
sult, rapine, and assault. Nor were these orders suf- 
fered to evaporate in impotent menaces ; commissioners 
were appointed to carry theiTi into effect *. 
^ William had hitherto been called "the bastard -h :" 
from this period he received the surname of " the con- 
" queror ;" a term, which in the language of the age did 
not necessarily involve the idea of subjugation, but was 
ii-equentlj employed to designate a person who had 
sought and obtained his right. In thissanse it coincided 
with the policy of the new king, who affected to owe his 
c] own not to tlie power of his arms, hut to the nomina- 
tion of lidward, and the choice of the natives. He haa 
been represented as of a temper reserved and morose, 
more inclined to acts of severity than of kindness ; but, 
if such were his natural disposition, he had the art to 
conceal, or the resolution to subdue it. All the first 
measures of his reign tended to allay the* animosity, and 
to win the affections, of the English. No change was 
attempted in their laws or customs, hut what the exist- 
ing circumstances imyeriously required. The ciiizeris 
of London obtained a grant of all their former privi- 
leges; and the most decisive measures were employed 
to put down the bands of robbers, which began to infest 

• Picl. 149. He nddB: Eiiam ill* deUeU, qno lleient conspmu imjni. 
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the conntiy. In the collection of the royal reveniie the 
officers received orders to ayoid all unauthorized exac- 
tions, and to exercise their doty witli lenity and mode- 
ration. For the protection of trade the king's peace was 
granted to every traveller on the highway, and to eveiy 
merchant and his servants resorting to any port or 
market. Access l« the royal presence was refused to 
no one. William listened graciously to the complaints 
of the people ; heard their causes in person ; and. though 
liis decisions were directed hy the principles of justice, 
was careful to temper them with feelings of mercy. 
From London he retired to Barking, where hiscourt was 
attended by crowds of English thanes. At their request 
he received their homage ; and in return granted to all 
the confirmation, to several an augmentation, of their 
estates and honours*. But nothing was more grateful 
to the national feelings than the attention which he paid 
to the etlieling Edgar. To console the prince for the 
loss of that crown to which he was intitled by liis birth, 
he admitted him into the number of his intimate friends, 
and bestowed on him an extensive property, not unfit- 
ting the last descendant of an ancient race of kings. 
Prom Barking he made a progress through (he neigh- 
bouring counties. His route was distinguished by tlie 
numerous benefits, which he scattered around liim ; and 
his affability and condescension to the spectators proved 
how anxious he was to procure their fiivour and to merit 
their esteem +. 

The constitution of the feudal armies was ill adapted 
ta the preservation of distant conquests. The duration 
of their service was limited to a short period ; and Wil- 
liam was aware that, at the expiration of the term, bis 
followers would expect to be discharged, and re-conveyed 
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10 W,„,»,, ,. [cHi, I. 

lo their own comitiy. It was, however, manifest that 
the obedience of the natives could be secured only by a 
strong military foroe. At the king's solicitation several 
chieftains "consented to remain with their retainers, and 
their compliance was rewarded with grants of valuahle 
estates, to be holdeii by the tenure of military service. 
Whence the donations were made, whether from the 
royal demesnes, or from the lands of those who fell at 
the battle of Senlao, is uncertain : but we are told that 
the transaction was conducted according to the strict 
rules of justice, and that no Englishman could reason- 
ably complain that he had been despoiled to aggrandize 
a Norman *. 

This force was distributed among the more populous 
towns and districts. "Wherever the king placed a gar- 
rison, he erected a fortress for its protection. But Lon- 
don and Winchester were thechief objects of his solici- 
tude. He would not leave Barking, till a castle had 
been completed in London, probably on the very site 
which is now occupied by the Tower; and the- care of 
raising a similar structure at Winchester was intrusted 
to the vigilance of Fitz-Osbern, the bravest and most 
fevouredof his officers. "For that city," says his bii^a- 
pher, "is noble and powerful, inhabited by a i-ace of men 
opulent, fearless, and perfidious +." Yet, if we recollect 
that these Norman castles 'ivere built in the short space 
of three months, and that too in the depth of winter, 
we must consider them as little better than temporary 
defences, which had been hastily erected in favourable 
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Some writers have indulged in speculation on the 
motives which could have induced William, immsdiateiy 
aftei- these arrangements, to quit the kingdom which ho 
had so i-eeently acquired, and to revisit hU patrimonial 
dominions. It has been supposed that his real but secret 
object was the ruin of the English nobility. While he 
was present, their obedience excluded every decent pre- 
text of spoliation : but during his absence they might be 
goaded to arms by the oppression of his officers, and at 
his return he might with apparent justice punish their 
rebellion, and satisfy his own rapacity and that of hia 
barons. Such indeed was the result f but we often attri- 
bute to policy events, which no deliberation has prepared, 
and which no foresight could have divined. There is 
nothing in the ancient writers to warrant a supposition, 
so disgraceful to the character of WiUiam. The men of 
Normandy were anxious to welcome their victorious 
sovereign: they had i-epeatedly importuned him to re- 
turn ; and vanity might prompt him to grant their re- 
quest, and to exhibit himself with the pomp of a kin^ 
among those, whom he bad hitherto governed with tliS 
mferior title of duke. In the month of March he col- 
lected his anny on the beach nearPevensey; distributed 
to each man a liberal donative, and embarked with a 
ptQsperous wind for the coast of Nomandy. He was 
received by his countrymen with enthusiastic joy : where- 
ever he proceeded, the pursuits of commei-ee and agri- 
culture were suspended; and the solemn fastof iSut 
was universally transformeil into a season of festivi!y and 
tnerriment. In his train followed, not only the Norman 
barons, the faithful companionsof his victory, hut also 
many Enghsh thanes and prelates, the proudest orna- 
ments of his triumph. The latter appeared in the ho- 
nourable station of attendants on the king of England - 
in realty they were captives, retained as securities for 
ihe fidelity of their countrymen *. We are told that they 

' Thpjr were Bliuanii, aithbiihop of Ceplaib'uy; Eseluolli, abljoi of S! 
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Bttraclcd tne admiralioii of the aiwctators, among whom 
were many French noblemen whom Liirioslty bad brought 
to the Norman Court. In their persons the English 
were thought lo exhibit the elegance of female beauty. 
Their hair (bng hail was a mark of birth with the 
northern nations) flowed in ringlets on Iheir shoulders; 
anil their mantles of the richest ailks were ornamented 
with (he profuKion of oriental magiriScence*. To en- 
hance in the eyes of his guests and subjects the value of 
his conquests, WilUam displayed before them the trea- 
sures which he had either acquired as plunder after the 
battle, or received at his coronation as presents. Of 
these a considerable portion, with the golden banner of 
Harold, was destined for the acceiitanee of the pope ; 
the remainder was distributed among the churches of 
Normandy and the neighbouring provinces. The re- 
mark of the continental historian, on this occasion, wUl 
amuse, perhaps surprise, the render. Speaking of the 
riches brought from Englaud, he says, "that land fer 
" surpasses tlie Gauls in abundance of the precious 
" metals. If in fertility it may be tei-med the granary 
" of Ceres, in riches it should be called the treasury of 
" Arabia, The English women excel in the use of the 
" needle, and in the embroidery of gold: the men in 
" every species of elegant workmanship. Moreover, the 
" best artiste of Germany reside among them; and mer- 
" eliaiite import into the island the most valuable apeci- 
" mens of foreign manufacture ■)■." By exaggerating the 
advantages of the country, Pictaviensis may perhaps 
have sought to add to the fame of its conqueror : but one 
part of his description is fully supported by other evi- 
dence. The superiority of the English artiste was bo 

Augiialine'si Kagor tliB otlwUne : E.UI0, e»rl uf Mereia. : Moroar, earl of 
NMlliBmbdiiWulthsiif.fliitlof Norihiiinploo awl HuQdnjjOon.aDd eom- 
"lilnresaliUltonolHlilatLi." PicL 153. Order. 197. 

t PtoL 157, ISa. He Bppo,-ir! lo liava been natonished at Ine " 
the Koalish. lie Cldla ttiem Filius Angloium Win alemmoUs qus 
■ uigulwto PgQa Hiipcl^undoj. Ibid. 
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generally aclinowkdged, that articles of delicate work- 
manship in embroiilery, or in the precious metaU, were 
usually denominated by the other European nations 
•' opera Angliea," or English work *. 

During his absenoe the king had intrusted the reins 
of government to William Fitz-Osbern, and Odo, bishop 
of Bayeux. Odo was his uterino brother, the son of 
Herieva by her husband Herluia t. The favour of WTI- 
liam had promoted him at aa early age to the eee of 
Bayeux ; and he aoon displayed extraoi-dinary abilities 
both in the administration of his diocese, and in the 
councils of his sovereifni. He possessed a splendid 
reveaue, and spent it in beautifying his episcopal dty, 
and in rewarding the services of his retainers. In 
obedience to the canons he forbore to carry arms : but 
he constantly attended his brother m battle, and assisted 
■with his advice in every military enterprise. "He 
was," says a historian, who had probably shared in 
hia^ bounty, " a prelate of such Dire and noble quali- 
"iies, that the English, barbarians as they were, 
" could not but love him and fear him J." On the other 
hand, we are assured by another well-informed and less 
partial writer, that his character was a compound of vice 
and virtue; and that, insteadof attending to the duties 
of his station, he made riches and po%ve'r the principal 
objects of his pursuit}. 

To Odo had been assigned the government of Kent : 
the inhabitants of which, from their frequent intercourse 
with the continent, were deemed less savage tlian tlie 
generality of their countrymen ||. The remainder of the 
kingdom was committed to the vigilance of Fitz-Oshem, 
a Norman baron, related on the mother's side to tlie 

- Leo Marsioamm apud Mllfalori, AnIEq, M«l. Kvi, diHS iviji 
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ducal fiiinily. William and he ha-1 gi'own up together 
from, their infancy ; and the attachment of their childish 
years had been afterwards strengtlwned by mutual ser- 
vicea. In every civil commotion Fitz-Osbem had sup- 
ported hi3 sovereign : to hia mfluence was attributed the 
determination of William to invade England; and to 
the praise of conaumm t wsdm th ah the added 
tRat of unrivalled fc th fi Id H was consi- 

dered the pride of th N 1 tl rge of the 

English *, 

The previous m ta f th ^e m t must be re- 
ceived on the word fti Y y t b ( their subse- 
quent conduct doe t pp ai t m t tl conMenie 
which was i-eposed th m by th u: so t,a ; and to 
then: arrogance a d rap ty 1 Id b tt ibuted the 
insucrection*, forfe e4 Ira ssac h eh so long 

affiiclcd this unhappy CO tj d h h t last reduced 
the natives to a state uf beg^ai-y and servitude. As soon 
as they entered on their high office, they departed from 
the system of conciliation, which the king had adopted; 
and assumed the lofty mien, and the arrogant maimers 
of conquerors. The complaints of the injured were de- 
spised; aggression was encouraged by impunity; and 
the soldiers in the different garrisons insulted the per- 
sons, abused the wives and daughters, and rioted at fl'ea 
quarters on the property, of the natives t. The refusal 
of redress awakened the indignation of the English ; and 
in this moment of national effervescence, if an individual . 
had come forward able to combine and direct tiie general 
hostility, the Norman ascendancy would probably have 
been suppressed. But the principal chieftains were ab- 
sent ; and the measures of the insurgents, without sys turn 
or connexion, were the mere result of sudden irritation, 
and better calculated for tlie purpose of present revenge 
than of permanent deliverance. Neither were the natives 
-ii,uniiiio.U3. Numbers attended more to the suggestions 
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of selflshneas (liaii of pafriotism; the arciibishop of York 
and several of the prelates, many thanes, who had hi- 
therto been undisturbed, and the inhabitants of most of 
the towns, v/hose prosperity depended on the public 
tranquillity, remained quiet spectator of tlie concision 
around them. Some even lont their aid to put down 
the insurgepis *. 

Among the staunchest friends of the Normans was 
Copsi or Coxo, a thane who under Edward had governed 
Northumbria as the deputy of Tostig. With the title of 
earl, William had intrusted to his fidelity the govern- 
ment of the wliole countryto tlic north of the Tytie; nor 
was Copsi faithless or ungrateful to his benefactor. It 
was in vain that liis retainers exhorted him to throw off 
the yoke of the foreigners. For a long time they wa- 
vered between their atta<;hment to their lord, and their 
attachment to their country. The latter prevailed : and 
Copsi fell by the swords of his vassals. By Wdliam his 
death was lamented as a calamity: by the Norman 
writers he is described as tlie most virtuous of the Eng- 
lish f . 

In the West the conqueror had bestowed on FiU-Os- 
bern the earldom of Hereford. Edric the wild, or the 
savage J, whose possessions lay in that country, refused 
to acknowledge his authority. As often as the Normans 
attempted to enforce obedience, he repulsed them with 
loss; and, as soon as tlie king had left England, called 
to his aid Blethgent and Rithwatlaii, princes of the Bri- 
tons. Their united forces shut up the enemy within 
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their fortress, wliik' they ravaged with impunity t.tie 
western division of the county, as far as tlio river Lui;*, 

In the east the people of Kent solicited the support of 
Eustace, count of Boulogne, who, offended at a decision 
given against him in a court of Norman barons and Eng- 
lish thanes, had left the island in sullen disoonlent. At 
Iho invitation of fJie insurgents, he unexpeetedly crossed 
the channel ; and a combined attack, was made on tiie 
castle of Dover at a time when the larger portion of the 
garrison was absent. Unfortunately a panic seized the 
assailants, and they fled before a handful of men. Eus-. 
tace reached his ships, though most of his followers were 
taken : by their more perfect knowledge of the roads the 
natives escaped ftom the paucity of their pursuers f. 

These desultory conHicia miglit indeed harass the 
Normans, but they contributed little to prevent the en- 
tire subjugation of the country, or to promote the great 
cause of independence. The more prudent reserved 
their efforts for a fairer prospect of success; and depu- 
ties were sent to Denmark to offer lo Sveno Tiuffveskeg 
a crown which liad been already worn by two of his pre- 
deoessors, Canute luid Hardecanute4 



Bd BT kingly dually and aolliortlT, ae my aUier befon 

; iUiagnus comes here with an army, 1 wlU gattier no an 
t he ahoU only e^tbe oppoitLinlty of taking EugJaiKlwl 
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After !i short time, William, esaaperated by freqiisTit 
meBsages from Odo and Fits-Osbem, retorn«d to Eng- 
land, with a secret resolution to ctubIi by seyerity a 
people ivhoni he could not win by kinanesB. During 
the Christmas holidays the English thanes waited^ on 
their sovereign. lie embraced them as friends, inquired 
into their gi'ievances, and granted flieir requests. But 
his hostility pierced through the veil which he had 
thrown over it : and the imposition of a most grievous 
tax awakened well-founded apprehensions* Though 
the spirit of resistance, which had bo much annoyed 
his deputies, Boemed to disappear at his airivai, it 
still lingered in the northern and wesfem extremities 
of the kingdom. Exeter from the time of Atheletan 
had gradually risen into a populous ciiy : it was sar- 
lounded with a wall of considerable strength; and 
the inhabitants were animated with the moat deadly 
hatred against the invaders. A hand of mercenaries on 
hoard a small squadron of Norman ships, which was 
"gSih btoofl of Ills ftOier, Blhelted «ie Unreiulr, and remount W the tir^hler 



"Mne, and. connts as iiotbtn!;, lo coinpatlson, UU hereditary daU™. 

'■ Tils, together with the general tone of tHe reply,- partlCTaarly Uie paa- 
"taga In which he hnplles that He trusts his deftnca not In hia army, Mt his 
'■Edward Wmself could not hife inched 11 Bimer In Sajnn or Danish. But 
" me Wns Is equally to be sntlded to the ia^lt of It, irtiotlier he somposed 
" it, or whetlier he merely approved and isnoilomid ite gallant tone and IH 

ace note D to " KiBOLD. tJie Last of the Sason Kli«a." 
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driven by a tempest into the harbour, had been treateii 
witli cruoltj' and scorn by the populace. Sensible of 
tbeir danger the burgesses made preparations fur a 
siege; raised turrets and battlementson thewalls ; and 
deBpat<:hed emissaries to excite a BimiSai spirit in other 
towns. When WilUara sent to require their oatlia of 
fealty, and the admfesion of a garrison into the city, they 
returned a pereraptoiy refusal: but at the same time 
expressed a willingness to pay him the dues, and to pei'- 
form the services which had been exacted by their native 
The conqueror was not accustomed to sub- 
> conditions dictated by his subjects : he raised a 
s force, of which a great portion consisted of 
Englishmen; and marched with a resolution to inflict 
severe vengeance on the rebels. At some distance he 
was met by the magistrates, who implored hia clemenc;-, 
proffered tiie submission of the inhabitants, and gave 
hostages for their fidelity. With ftve hundred horse he 
approached one of the gates. To his astonishment it was 
barred against him ; and a crowd of combatants bade 
liim defiance from the walls, tt was in vain that, to 
intimidate them, he ordered one of the hostages to be 
deprived of his eyes. The siege lasted eighteen days ; 
and the royalists suifered severe loss in different assauhs. 
The citizens at last submitted, hut on conditions which 
could hardly have been anticipated. They look indeed 
the oath of allegiance, and adtnitted a garrison: but 
their livM, property, and immunities were secured ; and 
to prevent the opportunity of plunder, the befieginq; 
army was removed from the vicinity of llie srales *. 
Having pacified Cornwall, the king returned to Win- 
chester, and sent for the duchess Matilda lo Englnnd. 
She was crowned at the ensuing festival of Whitsuntide. 
But the presence of William was now required in (lie 
North. No Englishman had rendered him more im- 
portant services than .Edwia, whose influence had in- 

• Compar8 0nisra(p.aW,2H').willilhflCli™Jci™T,TmbM<li(ndaon, 
1*67 J. 
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duced one-tUird of the kingdom to admit his authority 
The Norman, in the warmth of hia gratitude, promised 
the earl his daughier in marriage : an engagement 
which he refused to f\ilfii as soon as he felt himself 
secure upon the throne, Iiittamod with resenlmant, 
Edwin flew to ai-ins: liie spiritof resistance was diffussd 
from the heart of Mercia lo the confines of SeoHand : 
and even Ihe citizens of York, in opposition to the en- 
treaties and predictions of their orchhishop, rose in the 
sacred cause of independence. Yet this mighty insur- 
rection served only to confirm the power of the Norman, 
whose vigilance anticipated ihe designs of hia enemies. 
Edwin and Morcar were surprised before they were pie- 
pared ; and their submission was received with a pro- 
mise of forgiveness, and a resolution of vengeance. 
York opened its gates to the conqueror ; Archil, a pow- 
erful Northumbrian, and Egelwin, bishop of Durham, 
hastened to offir their homage ; and Malcolm, the kins 
of Scotland, who had prepared to assist the insur- 
gents, swore by his deputies to do faithful service to 
William. During this expedition and in his return, the 
king fortified castles at Warwick, Nottingham, York, 
Lincoln, Huntingdon, and Cambridge *. 

In the spring of the same year, Githa the mother of 
Harold, and several ladies of noble birth, fearing the 
rapacity and the brutality of the Normans, escaped with 
all their treasures from Exeter, and concealed them- 
selves for awhile in one of the little isles of Stepholme 
and Flatholme in the mouth of the Severn^. Thence 
they sailed for the coast of Flanders ; and eluding the 
notice or frustrating the pm'suit of their enemies, found 
a secure retreat at St. Omer. Githa's grandsons, God- 
win, Edmund, and Magnus, the children of the unfor- 

• Otdftlo, ai3— S17. Chron. Lamb-adonn. 106?. 
MTl G™|"Il'. Til.! re?uler hes 'a'lwwlj »mo tiu- ^n^ime i^w 'rf™g, 

b«Mne amonk Kt'tthams in'chim'ifflano'i WoftSolh, sJ l™Bo'i8"prl- 
•oiwr of wmuuB, onl, obulned hi> liberly u ^-mbracs thu eunie ptoftaslon 
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■■unate Harold, hixdtband a protector inDarmot, king of 
Leinster ; who, to revenge the sufferings of their femily, 
landed with a body of men in the mouth of the Avon, 
Tiade an unsuccessful attempt on Bristol, killed Eduoth 
in opponent in Somereetshii'e, and after ravagmg the 
counties of Devon and Cornwall, returned iu safety io 
Irekn<l *. 

A more illustrious f\igitive was the etheling Edgar, 
who undertook to convey his mother Agatha, with his 
sisters Margaret and Christina, to Hungarj% their na- 
tive country. But a storm drove them into the frith of 
Perth. Malcolm, who had formerly been a wan- 

derer in Enijland, hastened to receive them, conducted 
them to his oaatle of Dunfermline, and by the attention 
which he paid to the royal exiles, endeavoured to evince 
his gratitude for the protection which in similar cir- 
cumstances he had experienced from their relative, Ed- 
ward tie Confessor f . 

William's late expedition to York had produced only 
a delusive appearance of tranquillity. The spirit of 
resistance was still alive ; and, if the royal authority 
was obeyed in the neighbourhood o' the different garri- 
sons, in the open country it was held at defiance. In 
BBveral districts the glens and forests swarmed with vo- 
luntary ftigitives, who. disdaining to crouch beneath a 
ibreign yoke, had abandoned their habitations, and sup- 
portwi themsehea by the plunder of the Normans and 
royalists %. After the death of Copsi, the king had sold 
his earldom to Cospatrio, a noble thane J : hut now ho 
transferred it, or the county of Durham, to a moro 
trusty officer, Robert de Cumin, who with Ave or seven 
hundred horse hastened to take possession. On the left 
bank of the Tees he was met by Egelwin, bishop of 
Durham, who informed him that the natives had sworn 

• Ohtim. Ijimb. Ibl.L Plor. 63S. i Ibid. Hall. Patia. i. 

t Bv tlw tatrieo lulilisis Ihesu mnranderB sere Foiled, Uie UTBgcs. 
Oriierift L>15. 

i C.npitrii^ vws ihe ariiinlaon gf tlie 'latl Ubfted Tiv Elgiva, a daughter 
afluuuEtlielri'd. !ibn. 201, SOS, 
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lo maintain their inilepondence, of to perisli in the 
attempt ; and advised him not to expose himself with so 
small an escort to the resentment of a brave and exas- 
perated people. The admonition was received with con- 
tempt. Cumin entered Durham, took possession of the 
episcopal residence, and abandoned the houses of the 
citizens to the rapacity of his followers. During the Jin- 
night the English assembled in great force: about the ^^ 
dawn they burst into the city. The Normans, exhausted 
by the fatigue of their march, and the debauch of the 
last evening, fell for the most part unresisting vietiins 
to the furj of their enemies : the others fled to their 
leader at the palace of the bishop. For awhile they 
kept their pursuers at bay from the doors and windows : 
but in a short time the house was in llaraes, and Cumin 
with his associates perished in the conflagration. Of the 
whole nfcnber two only escaped from the massacre *. 

This success revived the hopes of the English. The 
citizens of York rose upon the Norman garrison, and 
killed the goveraor with many of his retainers. They 
were immediately joined by Cospatric with the North- 
umbrians, and by Edgar with the exiles from Scotland, 
William Mallet, on whom the command had devolved, 
informed the king that without iminediale succour he 
must fall into the hands of the enemy. But that prince 
was already on his march; he surprised the besiegers. 
Several hundreds perished ; the city was abandoned to 
the rapacity of the soldiers ; and the cathedral was pro- 
faned and pillaged. Having built a second castle and 
appointed his iavourite Fitz-Oshem to t'lie command, 
the king returned in triumph to Winchester t. 

This was the most busy and eventful year in the reij;n 
ofWilliam, In June, the sons of Harold, witli a fleet 
of sixty four sail, returned a second time from. Ireland, 
and hmded near Plymouth, Thaj separated in the pur- 

* Sim. Hist. ece. Duncl. ill, 15. Ite gesl- rsg. lOS. Ortoic, 21S. Alar. 
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aa'it of plunJ«r, Ijut were surprised by liriaa, son of tlia 
earl of Eretagne. The lenders eseapetl to their ships ; 
almost alt their followers perished in two engagemeata 
fought on the same day * . 

In July arrived the threatened expedition from Den- 
mark. Sveno, who spent two years in making prepa- 
rations, had summoned to hia standard adventurers from 
every iiatiou inkabltinj; the shores of the Baltic ; and 
had intrusted the command of a fleet of two hundred 
and forty sail to the care of his eldest son Canute, 
aided hy the councils and experience of Sbern, his 
unde, and Christian his bishop. The Normans claim 
the praise of having repulsed the invaders at Dovei", 
Sandwich, Ipswich, and Nonrich: perliaps the Danes 
only touched at these [daces to inform tie natives of 
theit arrival, or to distract the attention of their enemy. 
In the beginning of August they sailed to the Jlumber, 
where they wtre joined by Edgar, Cospatrie, Waltheof, 
Archil, and the five sons of ftirl, with a squadron of 
English ships. Archbishop Aldred died of grief at the 
prospect of the evils which threatened his devoted coun- 
try. The Normans at York, to clear the ground in the 
vicinity of their castles, set fire to the neighbouring 
houses ; the liaraes were spread by the wind ; and in a 
conflagration of three days, the cathedral and a great 
part of the city were reduced to ashes. During the 
confusion the Danes and English arrived, and totally 
defeated the enemy, who had the imprudence to leave 
the.r fortifications, and fight in the streets. Three thou- 
sand Normans ivere slain : for the sake of ransom, Wil- 
liam Mallet with his family, Gilbert of Ghent, aai^ a 
few others, were spared t. 

Tlie kiu^ was hunting in the forest of Dean, when he 
received the first newsof this disaster. In the paroxysm 
of his passion lie swore by the splendour iif the AI- 
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mighty, th t nut e No thumbudn uliould escape his 
revenge. Acquainted with. Q e menacea of Sveno, lie 
had made pi e] arafiona adequate to the danger ; auxili- 
aries hal been sougl t from eiery people between the 
Khine and tl e To^os and to secme their services, be- 
sides a hlieral allowance for the present, promises bad 
been added of future and more substantial rewards. It 
was not the intention of the confederates to hazard an 
engagement with bo numerous and disciplined a force. 
As it advanced, they separated. Waltheof remained for 
the defence of York; Cospatrie led his Northumbrians 
beyond the Tyne ; the Danes retired to their ships, and 
sailed to the coast of Lindesey. To surprise the laiter, 
"Wilham with his cavalry made a rapid maieh to the 
Humber. They were informed of his design, and 
crossed to the opposite coast of HoldernBss. But if tho 
strangers eluded his approach in arms, they were acces- 
sible to money ; and Sbern, the real leader of the expe- 
dition, is said to have sold his friendship to William for 
a considerable present. The report perhaps originated 
in the suspicions of a discontented peojAe ; but it is 
certain that frum this period, the Danes, though they 
lingered for some months amidst the waters of the 
Humber, never attempted any enterprise of importance ; 
and that Sbern, at his return to Denmark, was banished 
by his sovereign on the cliarf^ of cowardice or trea- 

Tho transient gleam of success, which at first attended 
tlie arms of the confederates at York, had rekindled 
the iiopes and the hostility of the natives. The Hames 
of insurreation burst forth in every district which Wil- 
liam left in his march to the north. Exeter was be- 
sieged by the people of Cornwall: the malcontents in 
Devon and Somerset made an assault upon Montacute ; 
llie men of Chester and a body of Welshmen, to whom 
were soon added Edric the Wild and his followers, took 
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the-lown, and atlemptcd to reduce tlio castle, of Sbrews- 
bwry. The inactivity otthi Danes fortunately [■ermitled 
him to retrace hia steps. At Stafford he defeated a con- 
siderable body of insurgents; and Edric, hearing of hia 
approach, set fire to Shrewsbury, and reticed towaKls 
Wales. Exeter held out till the arrival of Fitz-Oabem 
and Brian to its relief; and in several other counlies 
tranquillity was at last restored by the exertions of the 
royal lieutenants. The sufferings of both parties in this 
desultory warf^^ were severe: the troops in their 
marches and countermarches pillaged the defenceless 
inhabitants without distinction of friend or foe; and the 
interruption of agricultural pursuits was followed by an 
olarmirg scarcity during the ensuing jeai'a. From Not- 
tingham the'king turned once more towards the north. 
At Pontefraet he was detained for three weeks by the 
swell of the river Are : a ford was at last discovered; 
he reached York, and ordered it to be carried by assault. 
Though Waltheof defended the city with obstinacy ; 
though he slew with his own hand several Normaas, as 
tJiey rushed in through tlio gateway, he was compelled 
to abandon it to the couqueror, who immediately repaired 
the castles and appointed garrisons for their defence. 
Still the natives liattered themselves, that the winter 
would compel him to return into the south : to their dis- 
appointment he sent for his crown from Winchester, 
and during tlie Christmas kept his court with the usual 
festivities at York *. 

Elated with victory, and unrestrained by the motives 
of religion, or the feelings of humanity, William on 
tliia occasion devised and executed a system of revenge, 
which has covered his name with everlasting infamy. 
As his former aftempU to enforce obedience had failed, 
he now resolved to exterminate tlie refractory natives, 
and to place a wilderness as a barrier between his Nor- 
mans and their implacable enemies. With this view he 

• Ordeiic, 323— B35. MjIhl 53. 
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led hia retainei-s from York ; dispersed them in small di- 
visions over the eouiitry ; and gave thcia orders to spare 
neither man nor beast, but to destroy the houses, eorn, 
implements of husbandry, and whatever might be iiae- 
ful or necessary to the support of human life. The 
Work of plunder, slaughter, and eonitagralion com- 
menced on the left hank of the Ouac, and successively 
reached the Tees, the Wore, and the Tyne. Tlie more 
dislant inhabitants crossed over the last river: the citi- 
zens of Durham, mindful of the ftite of Cumin, did not 
believe themselves safe, till Ihey were settled in Holy 
island, the property of their bishop. But thousands, 
whose flight was intercepted, concealed themselves in 
the forests, or made their way to the mountains, where 
they perished by hunger or disease. The number of 
men, women, and children, who fell victims to this bar- 
barous policy, is said to have exceeded one hundred 
thousand. For nine years not a patch of cultivated 
ground could be seen between York and Durham ; and 
at the distance of a centuiy eye-witnesses assure us that 
the country was strewed with ruins, the extent and 
number of which still attested the implacable resentment 
of the conqueror*. 

The English chieftains, terrified by this severe inflie- 
fioH, abandoned the contest. Edgar, with the bishop 
of Durham, and his principal associates, sailed from 
Weremonth to Scotland : Oospatrio by mesBengers so- 
licited and obtained his pardon and earldom ; Waltheof, 
who by his valour had excited the admiration, and me- 
rited the esteem of the Normans, visited the king on 
the banks of the Tees, received from him tlie hand 
of his niece Judith in marriage, and recovered his 
former honours, the earldoms of Northampton, and 
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Hunlingdou''. From the Tees, Will am, on what ho- 
count we are not informed, returned by a rosd, which 
had never been trodden by an armed force. It was in 
theheart of winter r a deep snow co\-ere<l the ground; 
and the riyers, mountains, and ravines continually pre- 
sented new and unexpected obstacles. In the (general 
confusion, order and disfiipline disappeared ; even the 
king himself wandered from the track, and passed an 
aimouB night in entire ignorance, both of the place where 
he was himself, and of the route which the army had 
taken. After surmounting numerous difBeulties, and suf- 
fering the severest privations, the men reached York ; but 
most of the horses had perished in the enowf. 

This adventure mi^ht have checked the irdour of a 
less resolute leider but the Conqueror piofe'ised i 
sovereign conttmpt of hmdahips, and withm a ftw 
iseeks undertook a longer and more i.eijlous e\pe 
dilion In tl e beg n w of Maich, amid storms, of 
snow, sleet anl h 1 he led his armv flora Yoik to 
Chester, over the mou It is which dmdo the t«o 
coasts of the sla d The foreign mercenaries hegaii to 
murmur : by deo- ees th y burst into open mutiny, and 
clamorously den anded their discharge. " Let them 
" go, if they please arsverod the king, with apparent 
indifference, " I do not want their services." At the 
headof the army, and frequently on foot, he gave the 
eiample to his followers, who were ashamed not to equal 
the exertions and alacrity of their prince. At Chester lie 
built a castle, pacified the couutry. and received Edrio 
the Wild into fovour. Thence he proceeded to Salis- 
bury, where he rewarded, and disbanded the army. The 
only punishment inflicted on the mutineers was, that 
they wore compelled to servo forty days longer than, 
tbeir fellows J. 
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T!ie departure of tlie Normans did not put an end to 
yhe calamities of the novCliem counties. While the na- 
tives opposed William', Malcolm of Scotland considered 
them as friends : ilie moment they submitted, he hecamo 
their enemy. Pasaicg through Cumbria, he poured his 
liarhariaiis into the north of Yorkshire, to glean what- 
ever had escaped the rapacity of the Normans. Cospa- 
trie, who watched his motions, retaliated by a similar 
inroad into Cumbria, and returned with a plentiful har- 
vest of plunder to his caatle of Bamborough. Malcolm 
had marched from Cleveland, along the coast as far as 
Weremoutli, when ho received the intelligence. From 
tliat moment the war assumed amore aanguiuory aspect. 
The Scots, who were impelled not only by the hope of 
plunder but also by the thirst of revenge, crossed the 
Tyne, burnt the churches and villages ; massacred the 
infants and the aged, and forcedalong with them all the 
men and women able to bear the fatigue of the journey. 
So numerous were the captives, that according to a 
writer, who was almost a contemporary, they fur- 
nished every form in the south of Scotland with English 
slaves. When Malcolm had terminated this expedition, 
he oHered his hand to Margaret, the sister of Edgai'. 
The princess, who was in her twenty-second year, turned 
with disgust from a husband covered with tlie blood of 
BO many innocent victims. She pleaded an incliiiation 
to embrace a conventual life : but her objections were 
overruled by the authority of Edgar and his counsellors ; 
and the mild virtues of tlie wife insensibly sot^ened the 
ferocity, and informed the mind, of her husband *. 

• Simpon.SO., not. BM. Cliron. Lsmb. ad non. 1067. Ali^r. Bev. 130. 
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Williiiiii Yi-as liow uiiilisputed master of Englaud, 
Fiirn the cliannel to tha borders of Scollaad his authec 
rity wM uiiii-ersally acknowledged : in every county, 
iviih 1he cxoeplion of Cospatrie's government, it was 
enfiirced by the prcseiica of a powerful body of troops. 
In each populous burgh a strong fortress had been 
erected*: in cose of insurrection the Normans found 
an aEj'lum within its walls; and thesame place conflned 
the principal natives of the tlistrici, aa hostages for the 
obedience of their countrymen h It was no longer 
necessary for the king to court popularity He made it 
the priueipal object of his aOMiiiti t tj i' piesa the 
natives, and to exnlt the i i n f « 

yeai's every dignity n the rh i ii la 

inent or authority in the s' it i ro- 

perty in the land, had pi i i i in i,! 

Normans. From the CDmiiniLLin i. it tli im is!„n 
the English had been acoastonied to deposit in the, mo- 
nasteries tbeir most valuable effi-elB Thev vanilj hoped 
that these sanctuaries woUd be ftapected bv men who 
professed the same religion : bnt on liis return from the 
north Wiliiam coiillscated the whole, under ihc pretext 
thai it belonged to his enotnies. The royal commissioners 
carried oif not only the plate and jewels, but, what was 
felt still more severely, the charters cf immunities and 
evidences of property ; and not only these, but also, in 
many instances, the treasures of the monasteries them- 
selves, their sacred vessels, and the oraaments of their 
ehumhes J. 

At the king's request pope Alexander had sent three 
legates to England, Ermenfrid, bishop of Sion, and the 

• The iTOPtion of tlw Gjllnaing OBSt!!-! la mantionpd by mbcuhI "ritere ! 
nrPvTeiisey. TlnAtinits, uid LoDnnn, nad llii! i^iminifDu cpf tbntor Ih'Vt'r in 

Ko'lu'nshnm. York, Ltneolu' Himllngdm. ,.ad Csmhnflira, jn lOflB: of i 
BfODud nt Yuck. ot.B Dl UhHt'T, nn.lsDoHlBrnlStnffurd.lDlOri). SceOr- 
dBrtc, Vit. f.UL M.iMn'8. p. 9a3.-Kolp. 

Tiwimuti 8^111™ (ai'B),nuTrioi.-diin(S6lj. 
I (;l.Rii. LimUaduuii. IKO. Simwin, SOO, West, KB. MuLI.Patiii.fl. 
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criinab Pete, „a John. Erm.nftid ,!« „o ««„,» 
'»« f ""y- He h.4 ,i,M to ,h„ „„ e,j,„i fj, 
court of Edward the Confessor *. The pnrport of their 
commission was the reformation of tiie English elerirv 
the object of the kin? was to remove from sitnations of 
inBnenoe the native hisnop> and ablion. Council, wen 
held a Winchester „d Wind.or Stlg.nd, .ho had 
attempted to annes the see of Winchester to that of 
Cmteibnij. .„d had been sn.peiided for many vear. 
fron, hi, function, ,a, d , so H two or threj Mh.r 
prelates were justly dcpuved of their churches on ac- 
count of their unmoiahly and seteral experienced the 
same fate for no other crime than that of teiug English- 
men. Wulstan, the eelebtated bishop of Worcester, wa. 
not moleUed, a favour, which probably he owed les, to 
hi. unblemi^ed ehai.cter, than to the protection of 
Ermeufrid, whose friend and host be bad been on • 
former occasion J. By the Norman writer, that leeate 
IS applauded as the inllexiblu maintainor of eociesiaslieal 
disoiplmo; by the English he is censured a, the obse- 
quious minister of the royal pleasure. 

Nor was this system of proscription confined to the 
lusliops In tho succeediuB years it gradually descended 
to mferior station, m the church, till hardly a single 
native remained in possession of inHuence or wealth Of 
their successor, many were needy ,„d rapacious foreign- 
ers, indebted for their promotion not to their own merit, 
but to tb. favour or gtatitud, of their p.trons f , but to 
the praise of William it should be observed, that with 
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Olio 111' two ci;ce|;lioiib lio ndniiUad Jioiic lo tbc higher 
ecclesiastical dignities, who were not distinguished by 
their talents and ™tues*. On the whole, tliis change 
of hierarchy, thoiigli accompanied with many acts of 
injustice, was a national benefit It served to a\Taken 
die English clergy from that state of iiiteilectiial torjior 
in which they had so long slumbered, and to raise them 
gradually to a level with their foreign brothers in point 
of mental cultivation. The new bishops introduced a 
stricter discipline, excited a thirst for learning, aod ex- 
pended the wealth which they acquired in worlts of 
public magnificence, or of pubhc charity. 

The most illustrious of the number, both for his abili- 
ties and for liis station, was Lanfrauc, a native of Payia, 
nnd during many years professor of laws in that city. 
From Pavia he travelled into Normandy, opened a 
school at Avranches, and diifused a taste for knowledge 
among the clergy. In 1042, motives of piety induced 
him to withdraw fhim the applauae of the public, and to 
sequester himself in the poor and lonely abbey of Bee 
But talents like his could not be long hidden m obscu- 
rity : the commands of the abbot Hetluin, compelled 
him to resume the office of teaching; and more than a 
hundred scholars attended his lectures. In 1063 Wil- 
liam made him abbot of the monastery of St. Stephen, 
which he had lately founded at Caen ; and in i070 ap- 
pointed him, with the assent of his barons, to the aichi- 
lalseeof Canterbuiy. Lanfranc objecied his ig- 
e of the language and the manners of the barba- 
rtans; nor was his acquiescence obtained without the 
united sohcitalioua of the legate, the queen Matilda, and 
the abbot Heriuin. The now archbishop was constantly 
respected by the kmg and his successor; a'.id he fre- 
quently employed the inllueuce which he possessed, in 
the support of justice, and the protection of tlie natives. 
To his firmness and perseverance the chiixch of Canlcr- 
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bury owed a gi'eat yirt of hoc possessions, w'liien oo 
wrested from the teiiaeioua grasp of the conquerors •. 
He rebuilt the cathedral, which had been destroyed by 
fire ; repaired in many places the devastations occa- 
sioned by the wai', and founded, without the walla of the 
city, two opulent hospitals, one for lepers, the other ibit 
the Jifirm. At his death in 1079, he wia neariy one 
hundred years of age f. 

The monk Guitmond, the celebrated disciple of Lan- 
franc, refiised to imitate the conduct of his master. 
When he was solicited by William to accept an English 
bishopric, he boldly replied, that after having spontane- 
ously abandoned wealth imd distinction, he would never 
receive them again from those who pretended to give 
what was not their own : and that, if the chance of war 
had placed the crown on the head of William to the pre- 
judice of the legitimate heir, it still could not authorize 
him to impose on the Enijlisli ecclesiastical superiors 
against their will. Tlie freedom of this answer displeased 
the barons; and when the king offered hira tlio arch- 
bishopric of Rouen, they not only prevented his promo- 
tion, but expelled him from Normandy. He sought an 
asylum in the papalcourt, and died archbishop of Aversa 
in Italy J. 

Among those who were thus promoted by the partia- 
lity of the conqueror, I may mention another individual, 
■whose authority has been firequently adduced in these 
pa^es. Ingulf was an Englishman, bom in London, 
and studied first at Westminster, afterwards perliaps at 
Oxford }. When William visited Edward the Confessor, 
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Ingulf attached himself to tlie service of ihe duke, iwil 
WHS employed by him as his secretary. From Normandv 
ho travelled a pilgrim to Jerusalem, returned, and re- 
Gtiived the monastic habit at Fontanellcs. It chanced 
thalWulfketid, abbot of Croyland, was deposed and im- 
prisoned at the instance of Ivo Tailbois. The king be- 
stowed the abbey upon hia former secretary. But though 
Ingulf was indebted to foreigners for his promotion, he 
always retained the heart of an Englishman. 'HeArmly 
resisted the pretensions of the Normans in his neigh- 
bourhood, obtained several indulgences for hia prede- 
cessor, and to sootbe the feelings of the old man, always 
assumed the modest title of his vicegerent. He has left 
us a detailed account of the abbey of Croyland from its 
fbundation ; and has interwoven in his narrative many 
interesting particulars of national history *. 

In 1071, the embers of civil war were rekindled by 
llie jealousy of William. During the late disturbances 
Edwin and Morcor had cautiously abstained ttom any 
communication with the insurgents. But if their con- 
duct was unexceptionable, their influence was judged 
dangerous. In them ihe natives beheld the presexit 
•hope, and the future liberators of their country ; and the 
king judged it expedient to allay his own apprehensions, 
by securing their persons. The attempt was made in 
vain. Edwin concealed himself; solicited aid from the 
friends of his family ; and eluding the valance of the 
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Normans, e;i(lEavo(ir(d (o D'cape tc;wai*ds the borders of 
Scotknii, Unfortunately the secret of liia rente was be- 
trayed by tlireo of liia Toasals ; the temporary swell of a. 
rivulet from the iulius of the tide intaccepted his flight ; 
and he fell, with twenty of his faithful adherents, fight- 
ing against his pursuera. The traitors presented hia 
head to William, who rewarded their services with a 
sentence ef perpetual banishment. The Bite of his 
brother Merearwas different. He Had to the protection 
of Hereward, who had presumed to rear the banner ef 
independence amidst the fens and morasses of Cam- 
bridgeshire *. 

The memoty of Hereward was long dear to the people 
of England. Jhe recital of hU exploits gratiflad their 
vanity and resentment; and traditionary songs trans- 
mitted his fitme to succeeding generations. His ftither, 
the lord of Baum in Lincolnsliire, unable to restrain the 
turbulence of his temper, had obtained an order for his 
banishment from Edward the Confessor : and the exile 
had earned in foreign countries the praise of a hardy and 
fearless warrior. He was in Flanders at the period of 
the conquest : but when he heard that his father ivaa 
dead, and that his mother had been dispossessed of the 
lordship of Baum by a foreigner, he returned in haste, 
collected the vassals of the family, and drove the Nor- 
man from his paternal estates. The fkme of this exploit 
increased the number of his fbUowers : every man anxious 
to avenge his own wrongs, or the wrongs of his coun- 
try, hastened to the standard of Hereward ; a fortress of 
wood was erected in the isle of Ely for the protection of 
their ti'easures ; and a small band of outlaws, instigated 
by revenge, and emboldened by despair, set at defiance 
the whole power of the conqueror t. 

Hereward, with several of his followers, had received 

•OrAiricaia Ins,7n. IIuilt.BII. Chron.I.amli od nnn. l(i?i> All 
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tile sivoid of knighthoad from his uncle Brand, abbot of 
I'eterborougli. Brand died before the close of the year 
10(i9 : and William gave tlie abbey to Turold, a foreign 
mank, who, with a gi^ord of one hundred and sixty horse- 
men, proceeded to take possession. He had already 
reached Stamfard, when Hereward resolved to plundei 
the raoaaslery. The Danes, who liad passed the winter 
ill the Humber, wei-e bow in the Wash; and Shorn, 
their leader, consented to join the outlaws. The town 
of Peterborough was burnt; the monks were dispersed; 
the treasure which they had conceSled were discovered ; 
and the abbey was given to the flames. Herewai'd re- 
tired to his asylum: Sbera sailed towards Denmark*. 

To remove these importunate enemies Turold pur- 
chased the services of Ivo Tailbois, to whom tlie con- 
queror had given the district of Hoyland. Confident of 
success the abbot and the Norman commenced the ex- 
pedition with a numerous body of cavalry But nothing 
could elude the vigilance of Hereward. As Tailbois 
entered one side of a thick wood, the chieftain issued 
from the other; darted unexpectedly upon Turoid ; and 
carried him off with aeveval other Normans, whom he 
confined in damp and unwholesome dungeons, till the 
sum of two thousand pounds had been paid for their 

For awhile the pride of William disdained to notice 
the efforts of Hereward : hut when Morcar and most of 
the exiles from Scotland had joined that chieftain, pru- 
dence compelled him to crush the hydra, before it could 
"■ erow to maturity. He stationed his fleet in the Wash, 
'with orders to observe every outlet from the fens to the 
ocean ; by land he distributed his forces in such manner 
as to render escape almost impossible. Still the great 
difficulty remained to reach the enemy, who had retired 
to their fortress, situated in an expanse of water, which 
in the narrowest part was more tlian two miles in breadth. 
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The king undertook to construct a solid road aoross the 
mai'shes, and to throw btklgoa over the ehannela of the 
rivers, a work of consi'lerahle labour, and of equal 
danger, in tlie face of a vigilant and enterprising enemy. 
Hereward frequently dispersed the workmen : and his 
attacks were so sudden, so incessant, and so destructive, 
that the Normans attributed his success to the tissistanee ' 
of Satan. At the instigation of Tailbois, William had 
the weakness tfl employ a sorceress, who was expected, 
by the superior efiicacy of her spells, to defeat those of 
the English magicians. She was placed in a woodeii 
turret at the head of the work : but Hereward, who had 
^vatched his opportunity, set fire to the dry reeds in the 
neighbourhood: the wind rapidly spread the conflagra- 
tion ; and the enchantress with lier guards, the turret 
with the workmen, were enveloped, and consumed in the 
flames *. 

These checks might iriitafe the king : they could not 
divert him from his purpose. In defiance of every ob- 
stacle the work advanced ; it was evident that in a few 
dajja the Normans would be in possession of the island; 
and the greater part of the outlaws volunlaray submit- 
ted to the royal mercy. Their &te was different. Of 
some he accepted the raiisom, a few suffered death, many 
lost an eye, a hand, or a foot ; and several, among whom 
were Morcar and the bishop of Durham, were condemn- 
ed to perpetual imprisonment. Hereward alone could 
not brook the idea of submission. He escaped across 
the marshes, concealed himself in (he woods, and as soon 
as the royal army had retired, resumed hostilities against 
the enemy. But the king, who had learnt to respect his 
valour, viaa not adverse to a reconciliation. The chief- 
tain took the oath of allegiance, and was permitted to 
enjoy in peace the patrimony of his a 

■ Pel. Birma. p. 125. 
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«-n. Wiliiom was now at leisure to clia5iii:e the presump- 
'*"'2tion of Malcolm, who had not only afforded an asjlum 
to his enemies, bnt had seized every opportunity to enter 
the northern counties, exciting the natives to rebellion, 
and ravaging the lands of those who refused*. With a 
determination to subdue the whole country, tlie king 
summoned to his standard all his retainers, both Nor- 
man and English; and while his fleet crept along the 
coast, directed his march through the Lothians. Oppo- 
sition fled before him. He crossed the Forth ; he en- 
tered "Scotland;" he penetrated to Abernethy on the 
Tay ; and Malcolm thought it better to preserve hia 
crown as a vassal, than to lose it by braving the resent- 
ment of his enemy. He made an offer of sub^ssion, 
the conditions of ■which were dictated by William ; and 
the Scottish king, coining to the English camp, threw 
himself on the mercy of the conqueror. He vivis per- 
mitted to retain the government as a vassal of the Eng- 
lish crown; and in that quality swore fealty, performed 
the ceremony of homage, and gave hostages for his fide- 
lilyt. The king in his return halted at Durham, to 
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erect a caafle fir tin, inolt-clmii ofWiikher, the new 
bishop ; and summoned before liis tribunal Cospatric, 
tlie eatl of Nnrlhumbeiland He wa? charged with old 
offences, which it was supposed hud been long ago for- 
given, the massacres of the Normana at Durham and 
York. Banished by the senlence of the court, Cospa- 
tric retired, after several adventures, to Malcolm, and 
received from the pity or policy of that prince the castle 
and demesnes of Dunbar, His earldom was bestowed 
W Itl f ho took <he first opportunity to revenge 
tl n d f his grandfather Aidred*. He surprised 
a d I th song of Carl at a banquet in the villa of 
& t ngton 

H a 1 the last Englishman, who had drawn 
the w 1 n 11 e cause of independence. The natives 
ubm tt d t tl yoke in sullen despair : even Edgar the 
Bthelmg res^ned the hope of revenge, and. consented 
to solicit a livelihood from the mercy of the man whose 
ambition had robbed him of a crown. He was still in 
Scotland, when the king of France offered him a princely 
establishment at Monti'euil near the borders of Nor- 
mandy ; not that Philipjiared for the misfortunes of the 
etheling, but that he sought to annoy William, who had 
become his rival both in power and digniiy, Edgar put a. d. 
to sea with the wealth which he had brouf-ht from Eng- lei's- 
land, and the presents which had been made to him by 
the king, queen, and nobles of Scotland. But his small 

■■ all ttiut H-Mboil." Ch™ L.ireb. KonToM." i Al *WniHtli'/M°f»ta 
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Hquaiiron was dispersed by a tempest : his ships were 
stranded on the coast: his treasures and some of his 
followers were seized by the inhabitants; and the un- 
fortunate prince returned to solidt once more the pro- 
teoiiou of hia brother-in-law. By hita he was advised 
lo seek a reconciliation with William, who received the 
overture with pleasure. At Durham the sheriff of York- 
shire met him with a numerous escort, in appearance to 
do him honour, in reality to secure his person *. Under 
this guard he traversed England, crossed the sea, and 
was presented to William in Normandy, who granted 
him the first place at court, an apartment in the palace, 
and a yearly pension of three hundred and sixty-five 
pounds of silver. For several years the last male de- 
scendant of Cerdic confined his ambition to the sports of 
the field; in 1086 he obtained permission to conduct two 
hundred Itnights to Apulia, and from Apulia to the holy 
land. We shall meet him again in England during the 
reign of William Rufust 

We may now pause to contemplate the consequences 
of this mighty revolution. The conqueror was undis- 
puted master of the kingdom; opposition had melted 
away before him ; and with the new dynasty had arisen 
a new system of national polity, erected on the ruins of 
the old. I. England presented the singular spectacle of 
a native population with a foreign sovereign, a foreign 
hierarchy, and a foreign nobility. The king was a Nor- 
man : the bishops and principal abbots, with the excep- 
tion of Wulatan and Ingulf, were Normans : and, after 
the death of Waltheuf, every earl, and every powerful 
vassal of the crown, was a Norman. Each of these, to 
guard against the disaffeciion of the natives, naturally 
surrounded himself with foreigners, who alone were the 
objects of his favour and patronage : and thus almost all, 
who aspired to the rank of gentlemen, all who possessed 
either wealth or authority, were abo Normans. Indivi- 
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duals who in Iheir own countiy hail been poor and un- 
known, saw themselves linexpecleclly elevated in the 
Bcale of society ; they were astonished at their own good 
fortune ; and generally displayed in their conduct all the 
arrogance of newly acquired power. Contempt and op 
pressLon hecame the portion of the natives, whose ferms 
were pillaged, females violated, and persons imprisoned 
at the caprice of these petty aud lonal tyrants *. "I will 
*' not undertake," says an ancient writer, " to describe 
" the misery of tliis ivretched people. It would he a 
" painful task to me ; and the account would he disbe- 
*' Sieved by posterity 1'." 

The first donations which the king made to hia fol- 
lowers, were taken either out of the demesne lands of 
the crown, or the estates of tlie natives who either had 
fallen in battle, or after the victory had refused to sub- 
mit to the conqueror. The rest by taking the oaih of 
oliegiance to the new sovereign, secured to themselvea 
the present possession of their properly. But most of 
these engaged in some or other of the rebellions which 
followed : the violation of their fealty subjected them by 
law to the forfeiture of their estates; and new grants 
were made to reward the services of new adventurers. 
Nor were the gi'anfees always satisfied with the king's 
bounty. Their insolence trampled on the rights of the 
natives ; and their rapacity dispossessed their innocent 
but unprotected neighbours. The sufferers occasionally 
appealed to the equity of the king ; but he was not eager 
to displease the men, on whose swords he depended for 
the possession of his crown ; and, if he ordered the res- 
titution of the property which had been unjustly invad- 
ed, he seldom cared to enforce the execution ijf the decree 
which he liad made. Harassed, however, by the impor- 
tunate complaints of the English on the one hand, and 
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tlic intractable rapacity of tlie Normans on ilic other, ha 
commanded both parties to settle their disputes by com- 
promise. The expedient reheved him from the perform- 
ance of an office, in which his duty was opposed to his 
interests: but it unifurmly turned to the advantage of 
the oppressors. The Englishman v/as compelled to sur- 
render the greater portion of his estate, that he might 
retain the remainder, not as the real proprietor, but as 
the vassal of the mail by whom he had been wronged *. 
II. Thus, partly by srant and partly by usurpation, 
almost all the lands in the kingdom were transferred to 
the possession of Normans. The families which, under 
the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, had been distinguished by 
their opulence and power, successively disappeared. 
Many perished in the differeut insurrections ; others 
begged their bread in exile, or lar^ished in prison, or 
dragged on a precarious existence under the protection 
of their new lords. The king himself was become tL.« 
principal proprietor in the kingdom. The roya! demesnes 
had fallen to his share : and, if these in some instances 
had been diminished by grants to his followers, the loss 
had been amply repaired from the forfeited estates of the 
English thanes. He possessed no fewer than one thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-two manors in different 
parts.ofthe kingdom 'h. The nextto him was liis brother 
Odo, distinguished by the title of the earl bishop, who 
held almost two hundred manors in Kent, and two hun- 
dred and fifty in other counties. Another prelate, highly 
esteemed, and as liberally rewarded by the conqueror, 
Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, left at his death two hun- 
dred and eighty manors to Roger Mowbray, his nephew, 

• Compnre the words of Gertase of Tlltinvy (Brad. i. 15), with Ihe cor. 
t«t ratti^l (torn IhB MS. otUio Sharnebarn fcmLly a^ai Wllk. Log. Sas, 
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Rubert, count of Mortaig o the h other of Williani and 
Odo, obtained for his shaie nu e lunl ed and sevcnlj'- 
three manors; four huad ed a d forty tv fell to the 
portion of Alan Fergant, ea.rl of Bretasfne two hundred 
and ninety-eigfat to that of WiUiam Wacenne ; and one 
hundred and seventy-oue to Ricliard de Clara. Other 
estates in gi'eater or emaller proportions were bestowed 
on the rest of the foreign chieftains, aceoi'ding to the ca- 
price or the gratitude of the new sovereign *. 

In addition to the grant of lands, he conferred on his 
principal favourites another distinction lionourahle in 
itself profitable to the possessors, and necessary for the 
stability of the Noi-man power. Tliis was the earldom, 
or command of the several counties. Odo was created 
earl of Kent, and Hugh of Avranches earl of Chester, 
with royal jurisdiction within their respective earldoms. 
Fitz-Oabem obtained the earldom of Hereford, Roger 
Montgomery that of Shropshii-e, Walter Giffard that of 
Buckingham, Alan of Bretagne that of Richmond, and 
Ralph Guader that of Norfolk. In the Saxon times 
such dignities were usually grauted for life: William 
made tliem hereditary in the same family t. 

It should, however, be obsened that the Norman ao- 
blB< were as prodifial as they were rapacious. Their 
vanity was flattered by the number and wealth of their 
retainers, whose services they purchiaed and requited 
with tlie most liberal donations. Henee the estates which 
they received from the liing, they doled out to their fol- 
lowers in such proportions, and on such conditions, as 
were recipi-ocally stipulated. Of all his manors in Kent, 
tlje earl bishop did not retain more than a dozen in his 
own po-iBGssionj! Fitz-Osbern was always in want: 

-(Irl.'licaSO— 255. 
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whatever he oblainui!, he gave away ; and the king him- 
self repealedly uhided him for his though Uessn ess and 
prodigality *. Hugh of Avianches was surrounded by 
aa army of knights, hia retainers, who accompanied him 
wherever he went, pillaging the farms as they passed, 
and living at Uie expense of the people t. Thus it hap- 
pened that not only the immediate vassals of the crown 
but the chief of their sub-vassals were also foreigners: 
and the natives who were -permitted to retain the pos- 
session of land, gradually sank into the lowest classes of 
freemen. 

III. So general and so rapid a transfer of property 
from one people lo another could not he effected without 
producing important alterations in the condition of the 
tenures by which lands bad been hitherto held. Of these 
tenures that by militaiy service was esteemed the most 
honourable. In the preceding pages the reader will 
have noticed the rudiments of military feniu'es among 
the Anglo-Saxons: be will sooH discover them under 
the Normans improved into a much more perfect, but 
also more onerous system. Whether the institution of 
Itnigbts' fees y/as originally devised, or only introduced 
by the policy of the conqueror, may perhaps be doubted. 
It is indeed generally supposed that he brought it with 
him from Normandy, where it certainly prevailed under 
his successors ; but I am ignorant of any ancient autho- 
rity by whicli its existence on a large scale can be proved 
either in that or any other country, previously to its esta- 
blishment ill this island, William saw that as bis crown 
had been won, bo it could bo presei-ved, only by tba 
Bword. The unceasing hostility of the natives must liave 
suggested the expediency of providing a force, which 
might at all moments be prepared to crush the i-ebellious, 
and overawe the disaffected r nor was it easy to imagine 
a plan better calculated for the purpose than that, which 
compelled each tenant in chief to have a certain number 
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A.D. 1075.] knights' fees, i3 

of knights or hofscnien always ready to flght under bw 
banner, and to obey the commands of the Bovereign. ■ 
From the laws of the conqueror we may infer that this 
subject was discussed and determined in a great council 
of his vassals at London. "We will," soys he, "that all 
" the freemen of our Itingdom possess their lands in 
" peape, free from all tallage, and unjust exaction : that 
" nothing be required or taken ft'om them but their free 
" service which they owe to us of right, as has been op- 
" pointed to them, and granted by us with hereditary 
" right for ever by the common council of our whole 
" kingdom," "And we command that all earls, barons, 
" knights, Serjeants, and freemen be always provided 
" with horses and arms as they ought, and that tliey 
" be always ready to perform to us their whole service, 
" in manner as they owe it to us of right for their fees 
" and tenements, and as we have appointed to them by 
" the common council of our whole kingdom, and as we 
" have granted to them in fee with right of inherit- 
" anee*." This free service which was so strongly 
enforced, consisted, as we leam from other sources, in 
the quota of horsemen completely armed, which each 
vassal was bound to furnish at the king's requisitioa 
and to maintain in the field during the space of forty 
days. Nor was it confined solely to the lay tenants. Tiie 
bishops and dignified ecclesiastics, with most of the cle- 
rical and monastic bodies, were compelled to submit to 
the same burthen. A few exemptions were indeed 
gianted to those who could prove that they held their 
lands in francalmoigne or free alms; but the others, 
whose predecessors had been accustomed to furnish mei. 
to the armies during the invasions of tlie Danes, could 
not re(\ise to grant a similar aid to the present sovereign 
to whom they owed their dignities and opulence. This 
."egulation enabled the crown at a short notice to raise 
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an army of cavalry, which is said to have aiiiounted lo 
sixty tliousand men *. 

The tenants in chief imitated the sovereign in exacting 
from their retainers the same free service, which tho 
kitiB exacted fLTim them. Thus every large property, 
whether it were held by a vassal of the crown, or a sub- 
vassal, henama divided into two portions of unequal ex- 
tBnt. One the lord reserved for his own use under tlio 
name of his demesne, cultivated part of it by his villeins, 
let out parts to fiirm, and gave parts to different tenants 
to be holden by any other than miiitary service 1-. The 
second portion ha divided into parcels called knights' 
fees, and bestowed on military tenants, with the obligation 
of serving on horseback at his requisition during the 
usual periodj. But in these sub-feudations each 
mesne lord was guided solely by his own judgment or 
caprice. The number of knights' fees estabUshed by 
some was greater, of those established by others wag 
smaller, than the number of knights, whom they were 
bound to furnish by their tenures. Thus the bishop of 
J>-.(rham and Roger de Burun owed the crown the same 

• Oraer. 858. In n pnasaKe in Sntot, nhloli <9 eridfnlly muHlatel. the 
niimbac dF knigllls' tresis DkfcI at 60, SIS, of which SS.015 are siiii to hsivs 
bcioninnl 10 ihp moulu alone, ini^pepitendy of Ihe rrst of the ciprcy 
(Spiot, Chtun, 114). Hen» It haa been tnfefwa tluil they possouerl al. 
moal ooe li»lf ot ihs landvi property in tlie kinndoin. Built isevidenj 
that then exists some nnii in the numtwi. From the retunis In the Ijlier 
Niiiet ScnccntauBiter HeBi7lt.it appesra that the uumberof kot^hto' 
fees behinaiDg to the monasteiiet wns compuutivi'lf trifllDi;! and, ir the 
monks hdrpallj bem compellwl to gtn away to lajrnien thelnnnenaB 
qnanUty al laort naeessaty to eunsUlute 3S/nS kuighu' fees, we ahDold 

do not beEavF IbM one of th?ni hu'erer bd much aa aUudad to it. 

M-\^ft to MDiler iBoli seirieag as w«ra iiiiuall]i nndend hy lilh^na : otbera 

nei-vice, v-ltli the aUigalion oT suit tu the court of Iho lotd. Bnrgsxe te- 
nnn- niB couHneil tTthe lowna, and Has freiiaeotJy dliEirenl even In th« 
■ante town, nceurdiag to tlie or^glllll will of the lord. ' 

■ •■■ - - ■■■■ - - -^ -'-'Tiatelyls." -- "- 
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BBrvioe of ten knighta ; but the foi-mer had enfeoffiad no 
fewer than seventy, the latter only six. The consequence 
was that the prelate had always more than sufficient 
to perform his service, while Roger was compelled to 
supply his deficiency with hired substitutes, or the volun- 
tary attendance of some of the freeholders on his de- 
mesne" 

But besides military service these tenures imposed on 
the vassal a number of obligations and burtliens, with- 
out the knowledge of which it would he impossible to 
understand the nature of the transactions to ha recorded 
in the following pages. 

1. Fealty was incident to every, even the lowest spe- 
cies of tenure t. Besides fealty the military tenant was 
obliged to do homage, that he might obtain the investi- 
ture of his fee. Unarmed and bare-headed, on hia 
knees, and with his hands placed between those of his 
lord, he repeated these words • " Hear, my lord ; I be- 
" come your liege man of life, and limb, and earthly 
" worsh'p : and ftiith and truth I will bear to you to live 
" and die. So help me God," The ceremony was con 
eluded with a kiss: and the mantras thenceforth bound 
to respect and obey his lord : thelord to protect his man 



idtf et Igid conslituUDg 
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and to warrant to liim Ibe possession of hia foe *. Hi- 
therto in other countriea the royal aulht.rity euul I only 
reach the sub-mssals through their lord^ who alune l,sd 
8wom fealty to the toverei^fn; nor flid ihey deem them- 
selves deserving of punishment, if they assisted him in 
his wars, or in his rebellion against theciown. Such the 
law remained for a long period on the continent: but 
William, who liad experienced its inconvenience, de- 
vised a remedy in England ; and compelled all the free 
tenants of his immediate vassals to swear fealty to him- 
self f. The consequence was an alteration in the words 
of the oath : the king's own tenants swore to be true to 
him against all manner of men ; sub-tonanta swore to ba 
true to their lords against aU men but the king and his 
Iwira. Henc«, if they followed their lord in hii rebellion, 
they were adiudged to liuve violated their allegiance, 
and became subject to the same penalties as their loader. 
2. In addition to service in the lime of war, the mili- 
tary tenants of the crown were expected to attend the 
king's court at the three great festivals: and, unless 
they could show a reasonable cause of absence, were 
bound to appear on ofhei occasions, whene^'er they were 
summoned. But if this in some respects were a bur- 
then, in others it was an honour and an advantt^e. In 
these assemblies they consulted together on all matters 
concerning the welfare or the safety of the stale, con- 
curred with the sovereign in making or amending the 
laws, and formed the highest judicial tribunal in the 
kingdom. Hence they acquired the appellation of 
the king's barons: the collective body was called 
the baronage of England: and the lands which they 
held of the crown were termed their respeofive baronies. 
By degrees, however, many of the smaller baronies be- 
came divided and subdivided by marriages and descents ; 
and the poverty of the possessors induced tJiem to es- 

• Sifflm. Areh.SM. RUnJx.l. Ex pstip flominl pmtrclln.dcfeiiElci 
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elude themaelves from the assemWies of their colleagues. 
In the reign of John, the distinction. was established 
between the lesser and the greater barons : and as the 
latter only continued to osercisa the pririlegos, thoy alone, 
after some time, iTere known by the title of barona". 

3, According to a specious, but perhaps erroneous 
theory, fees are beneficiary grants of land, which origi- 
nally depended for their duration on the picture of lie 
lord, but were gradually improved into estates for life, 
and at last converted into estates of inheritance. But 
wliBtever might have been the practice in former ages, 

* 1 aiD Bwan; that lp the oplaton of some iT«p«tal9le nntiquarles, 4 h^ 
ronyeua^BlHdDriSkni^hti^lWs and uDv-LhiEO. bat llitir opiiiliBi ratti 
on DO ancient auUiotIt)'. aDd Is dlorelyon infctanco drawn ftom Uagoa, 
Chula, nhkh makes Uie lelii^ uf n baron; eooal 10 tlie tellers tt 13| 

BBtahliBh^di and tlie biniet, hanUBml mllb nrbiuaiy lellefi (Glanvilla, 

proiB that B buoay goDilMfd of ]^ knlghU' (Hei, the eaine reaeunlng will 
frora tliat an eaildom amdalcd ur 9I>. which li cerulnly Alio. I may 
obBSTTe, L that ooi andant vrlten fteqaentlT cnmprisa nli the leiiniili u( 
thecionn Hudarlbe uamoof banma. S. That In IbaDlalosiiida.Ssaccarla. 
thelr(MiaiBdl?ldedintolaMorand>!T«ilerbaii.niEs0.ii-ii9). 0. That 
itl the Libei Niffer SflicDBiil f« and bnrotiy'Ue n«il4ynoa;moui1v! And 
snme binnlei an held bv the lerrioe of tlilrty oi Ibily knighta, otben b; 
Uul oT tlinvuc Riar. 1 wlu menlloD one JnitaHoculilob ptone both. Thiu 
in the lime irf Henry 1, MicholnsilB QranYlUe huld hia tianiiiyin North- 

tluns put tniiB the IiIds. Hugh of ltlllDi)IOD, wln'manled one ei tlie aia- 
ter3,aiiaven Ibathehnlds halTartheianinuhy UieMcviileofone knight 
and a lialfj nod Balnh da Caugi, the ion of ihr> other siBler. th^ithnluildi 
hnlTef the/H by the eenice of ORE kniaht aad a luir ( Lib. «l!!. S33. aaS). 
4. In Ilia coo>titutioD9 of Clarenilon iinlBr-Heniy.ll. it U determined 
(hat nil bi^hoM and pnuons holding of the kiUH in chief, hold In batony, 
and are bound to nttrnd the kins'! limn lilie otlur liiroas (hrg. Sax. aSil. 
I^eneir it may bo ^Irly inferred But laymen holdlDgincbtef. orlf^elly ni 

rea^jrct to^Hentnge -wee pfeseiit^id by '* tbe eTelataa, eaila, baioue. and 

" bnioni, and otherpoDtlordiof the land,' held diilcliuoglaa.lBDdV te- 

•• which eeiTioMllie hiug and his mcoBtmAavo' teen eeiud by the 
From the whole document II ^pean 'tliat. ai the ec'dednEtical IcDiuta ' 
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the fees created by William and liis followers were all 
gianted in |>erpetuLty, to the feoffraes and iheir legiti- 
mate descendants. There were however two cases m 
which they might escheat or fall to the lord: when by 
failure of heirs the race of the first tenant hod become 
estinct* ; or by felony or treason the actual tenant in- 
curred the penalty of forfeiture ■(■. On this account an 
officer was appointed by the crown in every county to 
watch over its rights, and take immediate possession of 
all escheated estates. 

4. When the heir entered into possession of the fee, 
he was required to pay a certain sum to the lord under 
the name of heriot among the Saxons, of relief among 
the Normans. By modern feudalists we are told that 
this was meant as an acknowledgment, that the fee was 
held from the bounty of the lord : but it may be fairly 
doubled whether their doctrine have any foundation in 
feet. Originally the heriot was demanded as due not 
from the new, hut from the last tenant, and was dis- 
charged out of his personal estate J : he generally made 
provisions for the payment in his will: and it often 
appears in the form of a legacy, by which the vassal 
sought to testify his respect for tlie person, and his gra- 
titude for the protection, of his lord J. By Canute the 

• Rliiiiv.»U.17- 

4 FaUuraiu mlUtary aervfce was forbLddcn bv tli? conquaroT under tha 
penalty of " fiill tbtfelm™,- I^. 217. 22S. Canule had^ befiira eLoct^d 

lt^wlia.ttivarhehalduf]iiiD|iiiid to tha king bia other eslalea. Leg. 145. 

1 Edgai daflnee Iha beriot " s payment iccinlonied to be made to tlie 

" Idng Kir the Knal men of the land elKT theii dEath." ApudSeld. SpiciL 

nerty Uisu the hariot: and it he die In battle Ibr bis lord, to roigive llie 
fcririt. Leg. !«.!«. WilbamdetiTnilneilliUtliaiElieffbt a vavasor 
■ball be the taotee of Iha deoeaied, andi u U wai a( bli dealb. Leg. iS3. 
i WehaieBereral wQla with inch pmvinoni. In that of flfbelm tha 
firet bequest is tile Heridt, IDQ manenKfl of gold, tiro ewords, fbiir Bbiv'ldl. 
fcur ipeari. tvni horses with thrir aqntpnietili, and t>n> itlthoul: aodUieii 
an estate is oidemt la taa sold tat 100 msiuwHi of fgoid to pay tils btriiit. 
Apitd Lye.app. No.il. It appean that under the Suoni tome petaoni 
had obtained an cseniMion fti™ tills paymeql. There we™ a ftir In 
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were e\Heted by sucMeding kings, became the frequent 
subject of useless complaint and ineffectual reform. 

5. The conqueror had solemnly pledged his word that 
he would never require more ftom Iiis vassals than their 
stipulated services. But the ingenuity of the feudal 
lawyers discovered that there were four occasioua ou 
which the lord had a right to levy of his own authority 
ft pecuniary aid on his tenants ; when he paid the relief 
of his fee, when he made his eldest son a knight, when 
he gave his eldest daughter in marriage, and when he 
had the misfortune to be a captive in the hands of his 
enemies +. Of these cases the first could not apply to 
the tenants of the crown, because the sovereign, holding 
of no one, was not subject to a relief; but this advan- 
tage was counterbalanced by the frequent appeals which 
he made to their generosity, and which under a powerful 
prince, it was dangerous to resist. They claimed, how- 
ever, and generally exei-cised, the right of fixing the 
amount of such aids, and of raising them as they thought 
proper, either by the impost of a certain sum on every 
knight's foe, or the grant of a certain portion fhim the 
moveables of each individual, varying according to cir- 
cumstances from a fortieth to a fifth of their estimated 



• Compamltie Iswtof CarnilefLeg. Sn 
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6, Fees of inheritance necessarily required limita- 
tions aa to alienation and descent. The law would not 
li*mit the actual tenant to defeat the will of his lord, 
or the rights of his issue. Whatever he had acquired 
by purchase, or industry, or favour, remained at his 
own disposal: hut the fee which he had re<:eived to 
transmit to his descendants, he could neither devise hy 
Will, nor alienate ty gift or sale. After his death it 
weat, whether he would or not, to the nearest heir, who 
inherited the whole, and was bound to perform the ser- 
vices originally stipulated*. It was, however, long 
before the r^ht of representatirai in descents could bo 
fully established. That the eldest son of the first tenant 
was the legitimate heir, was universally admitted: but 
considerable doubts were entertained, whether at the 
death of the second, the fee should descend to his son or 
his brother : for, if the former were the nearest in blood 
to the late possessor, the latter was nearest to the origi- 
nal feoffee. This unttertainly is the more deserving of 
the reader's attention, as in the descent of the crown it 
explains the occasional interruptions which he has 
beheld in the line of representation, and the part which 
the thanes or barons took in the election of the sove- 
reign. If the son of the last king were a minor, the 
claim of the young prince was often opposed hy that of 
his uncle, whose appeal to the great council was gene- 
rally sanctioned by lie national approbation f. 

7. The descent of foes broi^ht with it two heavy 
grievances, wardships, and marriages, which were un- 
known in most feudal constitutions, and in England 
experienced long and obstiuate opposition. That at- 
tempts had been made to introduce them at an early 
period, is not improbable : from the charter of Henry I. 
it is certain tiiat both had been established under the 



(o bJH n^phfiU'B Edtvy anil Eit^gt. 
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reign of his brother William Eufus, perhaps even of his 
father, the conqueror '. After a long struggle it was 
finally decided that, when the heir was a minor, J)e 
ahould not hold the fee, because his age rendered him 
incapable of performing military service. The lord im- 
media(elj' entered info possession, and appropriated tlie 
profits to himself, or gave (hem to a favourite, or let 
them out to farm. Nor was this all. He separated the 
heir from his mother and relations, and took him under 
his own custody, on the ground that it was his interest 
to see that the young man was educated in a manner 
which mi^ht hereafter fit him for the performance of 
military service t. Ho was, however, obliged to defray 
all the expenses of his ward ! and to grant to him, when 
he had completed hia twenty-flrst year, the livery of his 
estate without the payment of the relief J. 

8, But ft'equently the heirs were fbmales ; and, as 
they could nut perform military service, every precaution 
was taken to guard against the prejudice, which might 
be suffered from their succession. Their iather was 
forbidden to give them in marriage without the consent 
of the lord ; which, however, he could not refuse without 
showing a reasonable cause. When the tenant died, 
the fee descended to the daughter, or if they were 
more than one, to all the daughters in common. The 
lord had the wardship; as each completed her four- 
teenth year, he compelled her to marry the man of his 
choice ; or, if he allowed her to remain single, continued 
to act as her guardian, and could prevent her from 
marrying without his advice and' consent. After mar- 
riage the husband exercised all the rights of his wife, 
did homage in her place, and performed the accustomed 

• Chnrt Hen.I. aniidWilk. Leg S33. From Ibf wort) of the chorWi' 

■aiuLLeVAnirp.lc's."'"' ^"" """ 
tfillDv.viLS. Hiwlin.5£5, 
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setvices. The protest for theae harassing rogulationa 
W.^ a necessary attention to the interests of the lord, 
whose fee might otherwise come into the possession iif a 
man anable or unwilling to comply with the obligations : 
but avarice converted them into n constant source of 
emolument to the lord, by inducing him to sell the mar- 
riages of heiresses to the highest bidder *. 

IV. Fi'om the feudal tenures I may he allowed to 
■pass b) a fewother innovations, which ehielly regard the 
administration of justice. 1. In tlie king's court all the 
members, in the inferior courts the president and prin- 
cipal assessors, were Normans, who, while they were 
bound to decide in most cases according to the laws, 
were unable to understand the language, of the natives. 
For their instruction and guidance the statutes of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings were translated into Norman. But 
where the judges were unacquainted with more llian 
one language, it was necessary that the pleadings should 
he in tliat idiom. 'In inferior tribunals much business 
was of necessity transacted in the language of the 
people: hut in the king's court, which from its supe- 
rior dignity and authority gradually drew all actions of 
importance to itself, causes were pleaded, and judg- 
ments given in the Norman tongue. This, added to the 
consideration that all persons enjoying influence and 
patronage were foreigners, made the study of that lan- 
guage a necessary branch of education ; and those who 
hoped to advance their children either in the church or 
state, were careful that they should possess so useful an 
acquirement t. 

• GlnnT. vii. 12. Thia whols STStem was at Issl aboliBlied liy the ata- 
tule of Ihe lath Qf amrlei IL bj whleh " all tennte* by knighl-aervi™ uf 
" Ihe kioe. m of any Mber perimi, «nd W knigln-ssirice in capila, end 
•' aocdnflv la eapile of Ilw Sing, and the edis and cooBeqaendes IherouT 
" were taken vi-y ot (Hteharjted, and all Imimn of hoaauta-, manore, 

4 Im-ulf-Vl. 1^ Heatlrihiii«>th8BiefcrBiiiiBirlilelitbeRonn»nBgaT8 
talhelTowDtoiieaetaUiailiatCBlaftliaEtigUali. liiaum eliam Idionu 

liucuH GalUcn traetaienCur, el puerla etinm In hIioUi piliieipUlltenniiD 
frwrnnaUcaOalliceetnoDADgUce ttad^renliiF.p.?]. Tbrlr ipiorinee of 

I bolioVB wMi Holkol Ihat Uis kiig enlertaioed llie absnnl idea of alioliih- 
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'2. If the Anglo-Saxon laws aboimded with pocuniarj 
penalties, in the Nortriau. code they were equally nume 
rous and still more oppressive. By the former tiiess 
mulcts were fixed and certain, apportioned with tin 
most scrupulous exactitude to the supposed enormity o 
the offence: in the latter almost every transgressio] 
subjected the delinquent to an amerciament : that is 
placed his personal estate at the mercy of his lord; wh. 
in the exercise of this arbitrary right frequently laulti 
plied the number, and augmented the amount of thi 
penalties. The king, indeed, ordered the Anglo-Saxoi 
castonis to be observed: but the prejudices or interes 
of the judges led them to impose the amerciaments o 
the Normans, It was an evil grievously felt by the 
people ; and to procure a remedy for the abuse, seems 
to have been one of the principal objects of those, wht 
so frequently, for more than a century, petitioned thai 
the laws " of the good king Edward" miglit be in- 
violably observed. 

3. Though the natives were at last compelled to submit 
to the invaders, they often gratified their revenge by 
private assassination. To provide for the security of his 
followers, the king did not enact a new, but revived au 
old, statute : and the same penalty which Canute im- 
posed for the murder of a Dane, was imposed by William 
for the violent death of a Norman. If the assassin 
was not delivered to the officers of justice within the 
space of eiglit days, a mulctof forty-six marks was levied 
on the lord of the manor, or the inliabitants of the hun- 
dred, in which the dead body had been found. But tt j 
two nations by intermarriages gradually coalesced inti 
one people ; at the close of a century it was deemed uu 
necessary, because it would have been fruitless, to iuquir,. 

in^ tli« English lungnoRe, Esd, Spicll. tS9. Fot Ordctie SBSiirea iia tha 
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into Ibo ilesoeiit of the slain : and tlio law. wUiiiti lui'l 
been or^nally framed to guard tlia life of tlie foriiigiier, 
was enforced for the protection of every freeman*. In . 
legal language the penalty was denominated the " mur- 
der," a terra which has since been transferred to the 
crime itself. 

4. Both r.tttions were equally aeeustomed to appeal in 
their courts to the judgment of God : hut the Normans 
despised tlie iiery ordeals of the English, and preiferred 
their own trial by battle as more worthy of freemen and 
warriors. The king sought to satisfy them both. When 
the opposite partieswerecountrymen,he permitted them 
to follow their national customs; when they were not, 
the appellee, if he were a foreigner or of foreign descent, 
might offer wager of battle, or, should this be declined, 
might clear himself by his own oath and the oaths of 
his witnesses, according to the provisions of the Norman 
law. But if he were a native, it was loft to his option to 
offer battle, to go to the ordeal, or to produce in his de- 
fence the usual number of lawful compurgators +. 

5, In all the other christian countries in Europe the 
bishops were accustomed to give judgment in spiritual 
causes in their own particular courts ; in England they 
had always heard and decided such causes in the courts 
of the hundred. William disapproved of this custom. 
and by advice of all his prelates and pnnces forbade the 
bishops and archdeacons to hear spnitual causes for the 
future in secular courts, authorized them to establish 
tribunals of their own, and commanded the sheriffs to 
compel obedience to the citations of Ihe ecclesiastical 
judge. By some writers this mnoiation his been attri- 
buted to the policy of the clergy, nho sought by the esta- 
blishment of separate tribunals to render themselves 
independent on the secular power by others to that of 

• Let-. EM. 22S, *W. Sic Jiormixta sunt nalionoa nl Mi ducirni liwsil 
]i<i<li«..l«lil>,>rislui!iior.c|iiisAnullcnsqiiisNordlai]DU9 til cvat^.-. I)i-L 
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the barons, whose object it was to remove from the civil 
courts the only order of men, who dajed to oppose a bar- 
. rier to their rapacity and injustice. Perhaps the true 
cause may be found in the law itself, which merely seeks 
to enfoi-ce the observance of the canons, and to assimi- 
late the discipline of the English to that of the foreign 
churches, by taking fi-om laymen the cognizance of 
causes relating to the cure of souls*. But whatever 
might be the design of the legislature, the measure was 
. productive of very important consequences. The sepa- 
ration created a strong rivalry between the two jurisdic- 
tions, which will occupy the attention of the reader ia a 
subsequent chapter ; and by reino\'ii^ so respectable a 
magistrate as the bishop from the courts of the hundred, 
became one of the principal causes, why they gi'adually 
sunk into disrepute, and ultimately into desuetude. 

V. These innovations will periiaps dispose the reader 
to conclude that the partiality or interest of William led 
him to new-model the whole IVame of the Anglo-Saxon 
polity. But the inference is not warranted by the fact 
As the northern tribes were all propagated from the 
same original slock, so their institutions, though diver- 
sified by time, and climate, and accident, biiro a strong 
resemblance to each other, and the customs of the con- 
querors were readily amalgamated with those of the con- 
quered. Of all the feudal services enforced by the Nor- 
mans, there is not perhaps one of which some obscure 
trace may not be discovered among the Anglo-Saxons. 
The victors might extend or improve, but they did not 
invent or introduce, them. The earldonnen of foi'mer 
times, the greateror lesser thanes, the ceorls and theowas 
seem to have disappeared : but a closer inspection will 
discover the same orders of men existing under the new 
names of counts or earls, of harons, of knights and 
esquires, of free tenants, and of villeins and neifs. Tiie 
national council, though it ha.illy conlained a single 
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nalive, noulinucd to lia constituiuil os it Imd been for- 
merly, of ilie prin.-ipal landed proprietors, the immediata 
TassaU of the crown : it assembled at the same stated 
periods: it exercised the same judicial and legislative 
powers. The administration of justice was vested in the 
ancient tribunals, the king's court, the shire-motes, hun- 
dred-motes, and hall-motes : the statutes of the Anglo- 
Saxon kin!{s, with the provincial customs known by the 
namea ofWest-Saxon law, Mercian law, and Northum- 
brian law, were repeatedly conftrcded * ; and even the 
rights and privileges of every smaller district and petty 
" lordship were carefully ascertained, and ordered to be 
observed. 

VI. It could not be supposed that the Normans in 
the provinces, foreigners as they were, and indebted for 
their possessions lo the sword, would respect customs 
which they deemed barbarous, when they thought them 
prqudicial to their interests. But, while they tyrannized 
over the natives, they often deiirauded the crown of its 
ancient rights ; and the king, treading perhaps in the 
footsteps of the great Alfred, to put an end to all uncer- 
tainty, ordered an exact survey to be made of every hide 
of land in. the kingdom. Commissioners were sent into 
the counties, with authority to empannel a jury in each 
himdred, from whose presentments and verdicts the 
necessary informafio m 1 1 be b( d. They directed 
their inquiries to every t t g p ticular, the extent 
of each estate, its d t Ue land, pasture, 

meadow, and wood ; th f the owner, tenants, 

and sub-tenants, th n mbe f th inhabitants and 
their condition, wheth t w fire servile ; the na- 
ture and the obligat f th t re, the estimated 
value before and since the conquest, and the amount of 
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the land tax paid at eacli of theae periuda *. The re- 
turns were transmitted to a Loard sitUng at Winchester, 
by which they were arranged in ordei", and placed upon 
record. We know not the exact time when tlie eommis- 
sioaers entered on their task ; it was completed in 1086. 
The fl'uit of their la.boura was the compilation of two 
volumes, which were deposited in the exchequer, and 
have descended to posterity with the appropriate title of 
the Domesday, or book of judgment t. 

VII. From the preceding notices' the reader will be 
able to fonn some notion of many of the sources from 
which the kind's revenue was derived. I. The rents of 
the crown lands were generally paid in kind, and allotted 
to the suppoit of the royal household. 2. From his 
military tenants he received considerable suma under 
the different heads of reliefs, aids, ward-ships, and the 
marriages of heiresses. For unless the female ward 
purchased at a considerable price the permission to vie'l 
the mall of her own choice, he always disposed of her in 
marriage by private sale, and obtained a greater or 
smaller sum in proportion to the value of her feet- 
3. Escheats and forfeitures continually occurred, and, 
whether the king retained the lands himself, or gave 
them after some time to his favourites, Ihey alwaja 
brought money into the exchequer, 4, The fines paid 

• In Ihese liugiilnei thp king oas often deceived bv themrlinlily of Dia 
InrorB. Insult ubsarves ihil Urn oaa the caK with res|w« lo lb« li.niis uf 
nu Abbey. l^Kmlorea peoai noelrum rnnoHsterluin bunevdlet amnnlBa 
ndd ad TflniTD pratlam nee ad veram apflLfuQi noefrnm manitBLprliun ilhrH- 
bint. mlserfoonKler proKaisiitfa Id fUtarmn te^i eSBctionibiii, e( ullli 
onetlfaiu pUulma nobli benemlentls worldeutu. p. 7B. He uitea sevetal 
"LocliiBtaoeaiofliaieretaini. See lilto Orteric, 678. 

-t The ant-TDlnme is a liicge IbUo of vsllnm, and in 383 doal 
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by litigants for permission to have tbeir quavvels termi- 
nated in the king's courts, the mulcts, or pecuniary pe- 
nalties imposed by the laws, and the amerciaments, whicii 
were sometimes customary, generally arbitrary, accord- 
ing to the caprice or discretion of the judges, amounted in 
the course of each year to enormous sums. 5. He levied 
tolls at bridges, fairs, and markets, exacted certain cus- 
toms on the export and import of goods, and' received 
fees, and rants, and tallages, from the inhabitants of the 
burghs and ports *. Lastly, William revived the odious 
tax called the danegelt, which had been abolished by 
Edward the Confessor. It was frequently levied for his 
use, at the rate of sis shillings on every hide of land 
- under the ploush. From all these sources money con- 
stantly flowed into the exchequer, till the king was re- 
puted to be the most opulent prince in Christendom. 
His daily income, even with the exception of fines, gift? 
and amerciaments, amounted, if we may believe an an 
cient historian, who seems to write from authentic docu- 
raents,to I06ll. iOs. Ihi-f- a prodigious and incredible 
sum, if we reflect that the pound of that period was 
equal in weight to three nominal pounds of the present 
day, and that the value of silver was perhaps ten times 
as great as in modern tira-js. 

After the surrender of Moroar, William had led an 
army into Normandy to support his interests in the pro- 
A.I1. vince of Maine. His absence encomaged the mal-con- 
1075. tents in England to unfurl the banner of insurrection. 
But the rebels were no longer natives ; they were Nor- 
mans, dissatisfied with the rewards which they had re- 
ceived, and oifended by the haughty and overbearins; 
carriage of the tingj. At their head were Eoger Ktz- 

* Ordeii", 258. The tallsse was an idd raised by the ting's own author- 
U^ «. his demesTiB lan.la. The bui^lia and cities fi-equenllj offer^ a gl^ 
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Osbem, who had succeeded his father in, the earldom of 
Hereford, and Ralph do Guader, a noble Breton, eurl of 
Norfolk. The latter, in defiance of the royal prohibition, 
had married the aister of the former ; and the two earls, 
aware of William's vengeance, resolved to anticipate the 
danger. It was their object to prevent his return to Eng- 
land ; to partition the kingdom into the three great divis- 
ions of Wessex, Mereia, and Northumhria ; to take two of 
theae for themselves, and to give the third to Waltheof, 
whose aoceasion to the confederacy would, they espected, 
secure the eo-operation of the natives. "Waltheof refused 
to engage in the enterprise ; but iioprudently suSered him^ 
self to be sworn to secrecy. Soon, however, the prepara- 
tion of the conspirators excited suspicion. Arohbishop 
Lanfrano, who seoms to have goremed, in the absence of 
the king, repeatedly sent to Guader most affectionate and 
admonitory messages. They produced no e^t. The 
Breton, at the head of his retainers, pillaged the king's 
lands. By Lanfranc he was excommunicated ; by "William, 
de Waienne and Richard de Rienfait, the justiciaries, he 
was defeated in the field of Bicham, in Norfolk*. Ha 
escaped to his castle of Norwich, Of his followers, all 
those who fell into the hands of the pursuers suffered tho 
amputation of the right foot. The castle was immediately 
besieged :,not one of his confederates moved to his relief, 
and he surrendered on condition that he and his Bretons 
might leave the kingdom. Guader sailed immediately to 
the Baltic, to offer his services to the king of Denmark, 
who, as successor to Canute, claimed the crown of Eng- 
land ; but, after some stay there, returned to his patri- 
monial estates in Bretagne f. 

When William returned from Normandy, he sum- 
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moned a council of bis barons at London. In tbia court 
Guader was outlawed : Fitz-Osbern was conyioted of ' 
iieaaon, and sentenced, according to the Norman code, 
to perpetual imprisonment, and the loss of his property. 
His father's services indeed pleaded forcibly in his fa- 
vor : but his proud and ungovernable temper disdained 
to ask for mercy *. Waltheof was next arraigned. His 
secret had been betrayed by the perfidy of Judith, who 
had fixed her affections on a Norman nobleman, and 
was anxious to emancipate herself from her English 
husband, liytbe Anglo-Saxon taw treasonwas punished 
with death and forfeiture : but the guiltof Waltheof was 
rather of that species, which has since been denominated 
misprision of Ueason. He had been acquainted with the 
conspiriioy, aadhad not as a faithful vassal disclosed it 
to his sovereign. His judges were divided in opinion; 
and the unfortunate earl continued during a year a close 
prisoner in the castle of Winchester. Archbishop Lan- 
ftanc laboured to procure his release : but tho intrigues 
of his wife, and of the noblemen who sought his estates, 
defeated the efforts of the primate. Waltheof was con- 
demned to die, and executed at an early hour the next 
,.□ morning, before the citizens could be apprized of his 
1076. intended fete. By the natives his death was sincerely 
deplored. Tliey deemed him the victim of Norman 
injustice, and revered his memory as that of a martyr'^. 
The reader will be pleased to learn that the perfidy of 
Judith experienced a suitable retribution. William 
ordered her to marry a foreign nobleman, named Simon : 
hut she refused to give her hand lo a husband that was 
deformed. The king knew how to punish her disobedi- 
ence. Simon man-ied the eldest daughter of Waltheof t. 
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and received tho estiites of her father : Judith was left to 
languish in povei'ty, unpilied by the English or the Nor- 
mana, and the object of general hatred or contempt *, 

The remaining transactions of the king's reign may 
be divided inio those which regarded his English, and 
those which regarded his transmarine, dominions. I, 
He led a powerful array into Wales, established his su- 
periorify over the natives of that country, and restored 
tofreedomseverallHiiidreds of English slaves t, Malcolm 
of Scotland had renewed liis ravages in Northumber- 
land ; and Robert, the eldest son of the conqueror, was 
sent to chastise his perfidy. But the two princes did not 
meet ; and the only result of the expedition was the 
foundation of Newcastle on the left bank of the Tyne %. 
The eaildom of the country had been given, after the 
condemnation of Waltheof, to Walcher, a aative of Lor- 
raine, who had been lately raised to the episcopal see of 
Durham. The bishop was of a mild and easy dispo- 
sition : his humanity revolted from the idea of oppressing 
the inhabitants himself; but indolence prevented him 
from seeing or from restraining the oppressions of his of- 
ficers. Liulf, a noble Englishman, had ventured to accuse 
them before the prelate; and in the course of a ifew days 
he was slain. Walcher, to allay the ferment, declared *. o. 
Ids innocence of the homicide ; compelled the murderers"*^" 
to offer the legal compensation ; and engaged to act as '• 
mediator between them and the relations of Liulf. Both 
parties met by agreement at Gateshead : but the bishop 
perceiving indications of violence among the natives, re- 
tired into the church. It was seton ftre. He first com- 
pelled the murderers to go out, who were immediately 
slain. Unable to bear the violence of the flames, he 
wrapped bis mantle round his head, and appeared at the 
door. A voice immediately exclaimed: "Good rede. 
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" short rede • ; slay ye the bishop !" and he fell pierced 
irith a number uf wounds. The king coniniiEsianed Ma 
brother Odo to avenge the fate of Walcher. The guilty 
absconded at his approach ; but Odo tliinking it unne- 
cessary to discriminate between guilt andinnocence, exe- 
cuted without investigation such of the natives as fell 
into his hands, anil ravaged the whole country t. 

This prelate, who had so long enjoyed the friendship, 
'^■wasat last destined to experience the resentment, of hia 
brother. Odo, not content with the rank wliich he held 
in Normandy and England, aspired to the pai-acy. The 
fortune of the Guiscard had excited the laost extrava- 
gant expectations in the minds of hia oountrymsn ; and 
it was believed that with a Norman pope, the whole of 
Italy must fall under the yoke of the Normans, By 
what means Odo was to obtain the papal dignity, we are 
not informed : but several of William's favourite oflicers 
had pledged themselves to follow the prelate. The 
scheme was defeated by the promptitude of the king; 
who seized the treasures designed for the enterprise, and 
ordered hia attendants to apprehend his brother. They 
hesitated out of respect to the episcopal character. Wil- 
liam arrested him himself ; and, when Odo remonstrat- 
ed, he replied : ■' It is not the bishop of Rayeux, but the 
" earl of Kent that I make my prisoner." lie re- 
mained in close confinement, till tlie death of the 
king t- 
B- The conqueror had reached the zenith of his power, 
**'when a new and formidable antagonist arose in the north, 
Canute, the son of Sveno, who had succeeded to the 
throne of Denmark. Like the king of England he was 
on illegitimate child : but the disgi'aoe of his birth was 
lost in the splenijour of his abilities. Determined to 
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claim the English crown, aa successor of his namesake. 
Canute the great, he obtained a fleet of sixty ships from 
Olftve, king of Norway, and a promise of another of six 
hundred sail from his father-in-law Robert, earl of Flan- 
ders. William felt considerable alarm: conscious that 
he could not depend on the affections of his subjects, he 
■ collected adventurers from every nation of Europe ; the 
treasures which he had amassed with unfeeling avarice, 
were employed in the hire of auxiliaries ; and the natives 
were astonished and dismayed at the multitudesof armed 
foreigners, whom he introduced into the island*. For 
more tlian a year Canute lingered in t!ie port of Haifh- 
aby f. His wishes were continually disappointed, and 
his commands disobeyed. The prevalence of contrary 
■winds, or the deficiency of provisions, or the absence of 
the principal officers, prevented his departure. At 
length a mutiny burst forth, and the armament was 
dispersed. Some have ascribed the failure of the expe- 
dition to the inUuence of the presents, which Wdliam 
had distributed among the Danes; while others havore- 
feiTcd it to the perfidious ambition of Olave, the brother 
of Canute J. 

II. When the king undertook (he invasion of England, 
he had reason to fear for the security of his own domi- 
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nioiis daiing his absence; and on that account liad at- 
tempted to allay the jealouay of the king of France, by 
stipuktittg, in the event of success, to resign Normandy 
to his eldest son, Rohei-t. The young prince was accord- 
ingly invested with the nominal government of the duchy 
under the superintendence of his mother Matilda ; and 
on two occasions was permitted to reoeiyo the homaKe of 
the Norman barons as tlieir immediate lord. But when 
he had grown up, and claimed what he conceived to 
be his right, William gave him a peremptory refusal *. 
I* Robert's discontent, which had been kept alive by the 
*'■ secret suggestions of bis friends, was roused iotoa flama 
by the imprudence of his brothers, William and Henry. 
These princes were proud of their superior favour with 
their father, and jealous of the ambitious pretensions of 
Robert. While the court remained for a few days in 
tlie little town of L'Aigle, they went to the house which 
had been allotted for the residence of their brother ; and 
from a balcony emptied a pitcher of water on his head, 
as he walked before the door. Alberic de Grentmes- 
nail exhorted him to avenge the insult; and with his 
drawn sword be rushed up stairs : when the alarm was 
given, and William hastening to the spot, succeeded 
with difficulty in separating his children. But Rohert 
secretly withdrew the same evening, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to surprise the castle of Rouen, and meeting 
with supporters among the Norman barons, levied war 
upon his fathert. He was, however, soon driven out of 
Normandy, and compelled to wander during five yeai's 
in the neighbouring countries, soliciting aid from his 
friends, and spending on his pleasures the moneys which 
Ihey advanced. From his mother Matilda he received 
frequent and valuable presents ; but William, though he 
excused her conduct on the plea of maternal affection, 
severely punished her messengers as wanting in duty to 
their sovereign. At last the exile fixed his residence in 

•That prfDoeas died Id 1033. To her is generally aUrlbnIea the long 
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tbeir sovereign. At last the exile fixed his teeidenoo in 
the caatle of Gerberoi, which he had receired from the 
king of France; and supportod himsolf and his followers 
by the plunder of the ai^acent country. WiUiam laid 
aioge to the castle : and on one oocaaion the fother and 
son aceidentalljr engaged in single combat without know- 
ing each other. The youth of Robert wan wore than a 
laatoh for the age of William. He wounded his father in 
the hand, and killed the horse under him. Tokig, who 
broaght the king a second hocao, and sererai of his com- 
panions, were left dead on the Gold. William in despair 
of success retired fi-om the siege ; but his resentment was 
gradually appeased, and a reconciliation aj>parently ef- 
fected, by the teats and entreaties of Matilda*. 

As the king advanced in years, he grew excessively 
corpulent ; and to reduce his bulk, submitted by the ad- 
vice of his physicians to a long course of medicine. 
Philip of France, in allusion to Ihii ciroumatance, said 
in a conversation with his courtiers, that the king of 
England viaa lymg in at Rouen. When ibis insipid 
jest, which cost the lives of hundreds, who never heard 
of It, was reporfed to William, he buret into a paroxysm 
of rage. His martial spirit could not brook the indignity 
of being compared to a woman ; and ha swore that at 
hu ehm-JUng he would set all France in a blaze t. Be 
was no sooner able to sit on horseback than he sum- 
moned his troops, entered the French leri'iioty, *"S' 
pillaged every tiling around him, and took hy tur- '"' 
prise the city of Manle, which during his minoi-ity had 
been severed from his jratrimonial dominions. By the 
orders of the kmg, or through the wantonness of the 
soldiery, the town was immediately set on tire, a.id many 
of tiie inhabitants perished in the conflagration. Wil- 
liam rode to view the scene, when his horse, chancing 
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to tread on the embers, by a violent effort to extricate 
himself, threiv the king on the pommel of the saddle ; 
and the bruise produced a rupture acpompanied with 
fever and inflammation. He was conveyed back in a dan- 
gerous state to the suburbs of Rouen, where he lingered 
for the space of six weeks. 

Durina; his illness he enjoyed the full use of his facul- 
ties, and conversed freely with his attendants on the dif- 
ferent transactions of hia reign. A few days before his 
death he assembled the prelates and barons round his 
bed, and in their presence bequeathed to his sen Robert, 
who was absent, Normandy with its ilependenciea. It 
was, he observed, the inheritance which he had received 
from his fathers ; and, on that account, he was willing 
that it should descend to his eldest son. To England 
he had no better right than what he derived from the 
sword: ths succession therefore to that kingdom he 
would leave to the decision of -God ; (hough it was his 
ardent wish that it might fell to the lot of his second 
son. At the same time he advised William to repair to 
England, and gave him areoommendatory letter directed 
to archbishop I,aiifranc. He had hitherto made no 
mention of Henry, the third brother; and the impa- 
tience of the prince urged him to inquire of his father 
what portion was left to him. "Five thousand pounds 
" of silver," was his answer. " But what use can 1 have 
" for the money," said the prince, " if I have riot a home 
" to live in ?" The king replied : " Be patient, and 
" Ihoushalt inherit the fortunes of both thy brothers*." 
William immediately began his journey for England: 
Henry hastened to the treasury, and received his 
money. 

AfVerthedeparlureof the two princes it was suggested 
to the king that if he hoped for mercy from God he 
ought to show mercy to man, and to liberate Ihe many 
Jiolle prisoners whom he kept in confinement. He first 
■ Onl. B53— een. TLIs jip.ph«rwiu probably mvcnWJ uftpr Hetty's 
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endeavoured to justify their detention, partly on the 
ground of their ti'easons, partly on the plea of necessity ; 
and then assented to the request, but excepted hia 
hrother Odo, a man, he observed, whose turbulence 
would be the ruin of both England and Normandy. The 
friends of the prelate, howevei', mere importunate ; and 
at last by repeated solicitations extorted from the re- 
luctant monarch an order far his immediate enlarge- 
Early in the morning of the ninth of September the 
king heard the sound of a bell, and eagerly inquired 
what it meant. He was informed that it foiled the hour 
of prime in the church of St. Mary. "Then," said he, 
stretching out his arms, " 1 commend ray soul to my 
" lady, the mother of God, that by her holy prayers she 
" may reconcile me to her son my lord Jesus Christ;" 
and immediately expired. From the events which fol- 
lowed his death the reader may ju^e of the unsettled 
state of society at the time. The knights and prelates 
hastened to their respective hcjpes to secure their pro- 
perty; the citizens of Rouen began to conceal their moat 
valuable elTects; the servants rifled the palace, and hur- 
ried away with their booty ; and the royal corpse for 
three hours lay almost in a state of nudity on the ground. 
At length the archbishop ordered the body to be interred 
at Caen ;, and Heriuin, a neighbouring knight, out 
of compassion, conveyed it at his own expense to that 

At the day appointed for the interment, prince Henry, 
the Norman prelates, and a multitude of clergy and 
people, assembled in the church of St. Stephen, which 
the conqueror had founded. The mass had been per- 
formed; the corpse was placed on the bier; and the 
biiihop of Evreux had pronounced tlie panegyric of the 
deceased, when a voice from the crowd exclaimed. " He 
" whom you have praised was a robber. Tiie very land 
" on which you stand is mine. By violence he look it 
" from my father; and in the name of God I furbid you 
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" lo bury liim in it." Tile speaker waa Asceline Filz- 
Artbur, who liad often but fruitlessly sought repwation 
from the juslice of William. After some debate tho 
prelates called hira to them, paid him sixty sbillings for 
the grave, and promised that he should receive the ftill 
Talue of his land. The ceremony was thca continued, 
and the body of the kii^ deposited in a cottin of stone *• 
William'schatacter lias been drawn with apparent im- 
partiality ia the Saxon chronicle, by a contemporary and 
an Englishman, That the reader may team the opinion 
of one, who possessed the means of forming an accurate 
judgment, I shall transcribe the passage, retuning as 
far as it may be intelligible, the very phraseology of the 
original. 

"If any one wish to know what manner of man he was, 
or what worship lie hid, or of tow many lands he were 
the lord, we will describe hira as wo have known him ; 
for we looked on him; and some while lived in his 
herd. King William was a very wise man, and very 
rich, more worshipful and strong than, any of his fore- 
gangers. He was mild to good men, who loved God; 
and stark beyond all bounds to those who withsaid 
his will. On the very stode, where God gave himlo 
win Englan(l, lie reared a noble monastery, and set 
monks therein, and endowed it well. Ho was very 
worshipful. Thrice he bore his king-helmet every 
year, when he was in England ; at Easter he bore it 
at Winchester, at Pentecost at Westminster, and in 
mid-winter at Gloucester. And then were with him 
all the rich men over all England ; archbishops, and 
diocesan bishops, abbots, and earls, thanes and knights. 
Moreover he was a vei-y stark man, and very savage : 
so that no man durst do any thing against his will. 
He had earls in his bonds, who had done against his 
will; bishopshesetoff their bishoprics, abbotsoff their 
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" ubbotriea, and thanes in prisons r and at last lie did 
" not spare his own brother Odo. Him he set in prison. 
" Yet among other things we must not foi^t l!ie good 
" frith * which he made in this land ; so that a man, 
*' that was goad for aught, might travel owr the king- 
" dom with bis bosom full of gold wiiiout molestation ; 
" and no man durst slay another man, though he had 
" suffered never bo mickie evil tram the other. Ha 
" ruled over England : and by his cunning he was s*- 
" thoroughly acquainted with it, that there is not a hide 
" of land, ofwhieh he did not know, both who had it, 
" and what was its worth : and that he set down in his 
" writings, Wales was under his weald, and therein he 
" wrought castles: and he wielded the isle of Man 
" withd : moreover he subdued Scotland by his mickie 
"-strength: Normandy was his bykiiin:and over the 
" earldom called Manns he ruled : and if he might have 
" lived yet two years, he would have won Ireland by the 
" fame of his power, and without any armament. Yet 
" truly in his time men had miekle suffering, and very 
" many hardships. Castles he caused to be wrought, 
" and poor men to be oppressed. He was so very stark. 
" He took from his subjects many marks of gold, and 
" many hundred pounds of silver: and that he took, 
" some by right, and some by mickie might, for very 
" little need. He had fellen into avarice, and greedi- 
" nesshe loved withal." "Helet hislands tofmeasdear 
" as he could : then came some other and bade mure 
" than the first had given, and the king let it to him who 
" bade more. Then came a third, and bid yet more, and 
■' the king let it into the hands of the man who bade 
' the most Nor did he reck how sinfully his reeves got 
' money of poor men, or how many unlawful tilings 
■' they did. For the more men talked of right law, llie 
" more they did against lie law." " He also set many 

• PVilll iB tlie kins'sprnce orprateplinn.nhicli ha, hnel. frcqucntH men- 
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deer-friths * : and he made laws therewith, that who 
soever should slay hart or hind, him man should blind , 
As he forbade the skying of harts, so also did ha of 
boars. So much he loved the high-deer, as if he had 
been their father. "He also decreed about hares, that 
they should go free. His rich men moaned, and 
the poor men murmured: but he was so hard that he 
reeked not the hati-ed of them all. For.it was need 
# they should follow the king's will withal, if they wished 
" to live, ortohave lands, or goods, or his fevour. Alas, 
that any man should be so moody, and should so puff 
up himself, and thmk himself above all other men 1 
May Almighty God have mercy on hia soul, and grant 
him foi^iveness of hia ains+l'' 
ToUiisaccountmaybe added a few particulars gleaned 
from other historians. Tlie king was of orfinary staturt, 
but inclined to corpulency. His countenance wore ari 
airof ferocity, which, when he was agitated by passion, 
struck terror into every beholder. The story told of his 
strength at one period of life almost exceeds belief. It 
is said, that sitting on horseback, he could draw the 
string of a bow, which no other man could bend even 
on foot. Huntingformed hia fevourife amusement. The 
reader has seen the censure passed upon liim for his 
deer- friths and game laws: nor will he think it unde- 
served, if he attend to the following instance. Though 
the king possessed sixty-eight forests, besides parks and 
cliases, in different parts of England, he was not satis- 
fied, but for the occasional accommodation of his court, 
afforested an extensive tract of country lying between 
the river Avon and tlie bay of Southampton. The inha- 
bitants were expelled: the cottages and the churches 
wei-e burnt : more than thirty square miles of arable 
land were withdrawn from cultivation, and the whole 
district was converted into a wilderness, to afford suffi- 

t^eU^orJw'*!' "^ *""'' '"-"■''''^'' "'^ ■''*' "''■^ ""*'^' «"■ ""i-s's p™- 
t Sudd CiitsiL 183-191 
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eient range for the deer, and ample epape for the royal 
diversion. The memory of this act of despotism has 
been perpetuated in the name of the New Forest, which 
it retains at the present day, after the lapse of seven 
hunilred and fifty years *. 

William's education had left on his mind religious im- 
pressions which were never effaced. When indeed his 
power or interest was concerned, he listened to no sug- 
gestions but those of amhition or of avarice : but on'' 
other occasions he displayed a. strong sense of religion, 
and a profound respect for its inalitutions. He daily 
heard the mass of his private chaplain, and was regular 
in his attendance at the public worship: in the company 
of men celebrated for holiness of life, he laid uside 
that haughty demeanour, with which he was accustomed 
to awe the most powerful of his barons ; he willingly 
concurred in tlie deposition of his uncie Malger, arch- 
bishop of Rouen, who disgraced his dignity by the im- 
morality of his conduct^; and showed that he knew 
bow to value and recompense virtue, by endeavouring 
to place in the same church the monk Guitmond, from 
whom lie had formerly received so severe a reprimand JU 
On the decease of a prelate, be appointed officers to pro- 
tect the property of the vacant archbishopric or abbey, 
and named a successor with the advice of the principal 
clei^ j. Laniianc, in his numerous struggles against 
the rapacity of the Normans, was constantly patronised 
by the king ;r who appointed him with certain other com- 
missioners to compel the sheriffs of the several counties 
to restore to the church whaffiver bad been unjustly 
taken from it since the invasion U,* 
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There were, Iiowever, three points, according to 
Eadmer, in which the king unjustly invaded the eccle- 
siastical rights. ]. During his reign the Ciiristian 
world was afflicted and scandalized hy the rupture be- 
tween Gregory YII. and the emperor Henry IV., who 
in opposition to hia adversary created an antipope, Gui- 
ber^ bishop cf Ravenna. The conflicting claims of 
these prelates, and the temporal pretensions of Gregory, 
afforded a pretest to WiUiam to introduce a new regu- 
lation. He would not permit the authority of any par- 
ticular pontiff to be acknowledged in his dominions, 
without his previous approbation ; and he directed tliat 
all letters issued from the court of Roma should, on 
their arrival, be submitted to the royal inspection. 
2. Tliough ho zealously concurred with archbishop Lan- 
franc in his endeavours to reform the manners of both 
the clergy and the Iwty, yet so jealous was he of any 
encroachment on his authority, that without the royal 
licence he would not permit the decisions of national or 
provincial synods to be carried inio effeot*. 3. After 
the separation of the ecclesiastical courts from those of 
the hundred, he enacted such laws as were necessary to 
support the jurisdiction of the former: but at the same 
time forbade them either to implead, or to excommuni- 
cate any individual, holding in chief of the crown, till 
the nature of the olTence had been certified to himself +. 

A friendly intercourse by letters and presents sub- 
sisted between William and the pope Alexander II. 
Alexander was succeeded by the celebrated Hildebrand, 
who assumed the name of Gregory VII. The king 
congratulated the new pontiff on bis advancement to 
the papacy, and in return was commended by him for 
liis attachment to the holy see, for the zeal with which 

• Thin Ip His synnrl qf Lon*in tlie bislinps nsk llie king's permiBaion 
tion of tho we "f Doreh.'tTer'tD Lin^lii U aniil. In fiin oria'""! charWr,' to 
ai-chiri'sL),'' LanrVanc! aiul tli° mher plelaK's. Mi>iiasl.'Aug.iii. m 
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lie enforced the celibacy of the clergy*, and for hia 
piety in not exposing to sale, like other kings, the va- 
eaat ahbeys and bishopricst. The Peter- pence had been 
annually paid during the pontificate of Alexander ; but 
after his death it had for some unknown reason been 
suspended during a few years $. Gregory, who consi- 
dered it as a feudal prestation, had commissioned his 
legate Hubert to require not only the payment of the 
money, hut as a oousequenee of that payment the per- 
formance of homage. Such a i-ec[uisition to a princa of 
WilUa,m's imperious temper must have been highly 
irritating. But his answer, though firm, was respeotflil. 
He acknowledged the omission of the payment, and 
promised that it should he rectified: hut to the demand 
Of homage he returned an absolute refusal. He had 
never promised it himself: his predecessors had never 
performed it : nor did he know of any other ground on 
which it could be claimed J. Though Gregory was dis- 
appointed, yet, beset as he was with enemies, he had the 
prudence to suppress his feelings, and till his death, in 
1085, continued to correspond with the king, who a(^- 
knowledged him as the legitimate successor of St. Peter, 
and refused to admit alegate from the antipope Guibert 1]. 
During William's reign the people of England were 
exposed to calamities of every description. It com- 
menced witti years of carnage and devastation : its pro- 
gress was marked by a regular system of confiscation 
and oppression ; and this succession of evils was closed 
with famine and pestilence. In I0S6, a summer, more 
rainy and tempestuous than had been cxperieii^ in 
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the memory of man, accasioned a total failure of the 
harvest; and the winter introduced a malignant disease, 
which attacked one half of the inhabitants, and is said 
to have proved fatal to many thousands. Even of those 
who escaped the infection, or recovered from the disease, 
numbers perished afterwards from want, or unwhole- 
some nourishment. " Aias," esclaims an eye-wiiness, 
"how miserable, how rueful a time was that! The 
" wretched victims had nearly perisbed by the fever ■ 
" then came the sharp hunger, and destroyed them ont- 
" right. Who is so baid-hearted as not to weep over 
" such calaiaitiea* ?" 

« ChiDii. Su. UK 
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The Conqueror had left tliree sons by Matilda. Robert, , „ 
the eldest, resided a voluntary exile in the town of 1087. 
Abbeville, and supported himself and his associates by 
frequent incursions into his native country*. On the 
death of hia iiithcr he repaired in haste to Rouen, and 
was acknowledged without opposition as duke of Nor- 
mandy, Thia prince was open, generous, and brave; 
but at the Eame time thoughtless, fickle, and voluptuous. 
His credulity made, him the dupe of the false and de- 
signing ; and his prodigality oflea reduced him to a 
state of poverty and dependence. If his courik^ was 
occasionally roused into action, his exertions were but 
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temporary, and he aoon relapsed into habits of ease and 
indulgence. Pleased with the acquisition of the ducal 
coronet, he let slip the golden opportunity of placing on 
ills head the crown of England; in a few years he loat 
the duchy of Normandy by his indolence and miscon- 
duct ; and at last he tenninated his life in i dungeon, 
the prisoner of his youngest brother. 

William, surnaraed Rufus or " the Red," was- the 
next in age, and with the ambition had inherited the 
promptitude and polity of his fether. He was tlie Con- 
(]ueror'a ftivoimte, had accompanied him in all his jour- 
neys, and fought by his side in all his battles. From 
the bed of the dying monarch he hastened to England, 
accompanied by Bloet, a confidential messenger, and 
the bearer of a recommendatory letter to Lan franc, who, 
though he had been William's preceptor, had conferred 
on him the order of knighthood *, and secretly supported 
Iiis pretensions, refused to declare in his favour, till the 
prince had promised upon oath (many of his Iriends also 
Bwore with him) tliat he would govern according to law 
and justice, and would ask and follow the advice of the 
primate t. 

A council of the prelates and harona was then sum- 
moned fo proceed to the election of a sovereign. Though 
the principles of liei-editary succession were yet unsettled, 
yet the English history furnished no precedent, in which 
the younger had been preferred to the elder brother. 
But of the friends of Robert many were in Normandy ; 
others were silenced by the presence, or won by the pro- 
raises, of William ; and Lanfranc directed the whole 
inlluenoe of the church in his &vour. In the third 

• This Kniunny Is thus dewcihrrl. T.am lorioa Iniinlt. et plmm oa- 
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week from the death of his father he was chosen king,S8pt 
and was immediately crowned with the usual solera- ^^tn. 

The third and remaining son was named Henry 
His portion of five thousand pounds did not aatialy his 
ambition: but necessity compelled him tu acquiesce for 
tlie present; and he silently watched the course of 
overfts, determined to seize the first opportunity of ag- 
grandizement, which fortune or the miaeoiiduet of his 
brothers might throw in his way. 

It has been mentioned that the Conqueror on his 
death-bed had consented to the liberation of his pri- 
soners. Of these the Normans recovered their former 
estates and houours both in England and on the conli- 
neut: Ulf, the son of Hai-old, and Duncan, the son of 
the kinf; of Stots, repau'ed to Rouen, received from 
Robert the order of knighthood, and were dismissed with 
valuable presents ; and the earl Morcar, and Wulfnotb, 
the brother of Harold, followed William to England with 
the vain hope of obtaining suitable estahlislimenta in 
their own country. But the cautious policy of the new 
monarch had prepared for them a different reception. 
They were arrested at Winchester, and confined in the 
castle t. 

Odo of Bayeux had always hated Lanfranc as hi 
personal enemj- ; and William now became the object 
of his ayei-sion, because the young prince hstened ti> 
the councils of Lanfiranc. By his intrigues he soon 
formed a party in favour of Robert. It required no 
great eloquence to perauade those who had possessions 
both in England and Normandy that it was for their 
interest to hold their lands of one and the same sove- 
reign ; and, if a choice were to be made between the 
two brothers, there could be no doubt that the easy and 
generous disposition of Robert deserved the preference 

* Chmn. s«. 192. 
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before the auspicious temper and ovcrljcariiig carriage 
of William. According to custom the king held his 
court at the festival of Easter. The discontented hai-ona 
employed the opportunity to mature their plans, and 
departed to raise the standard of rehellion in their 
respective districts ; Odo in Kent, William, bishop of 
Durham, in Northumberland, Geoffrey of Coutances, in 
Somerset, Roger Montgomery in Shropshive, Hugh 
Bigod in Norfolk, and Hugh de Grentmesnil in tlie 
county of Leicester. ITie duke of Normandy was al- 
ready acquainted with their intention : but instead of 
■waiting for his arrival, or of uniting their forces against 
Iheir enemy, they contented themselves with fortifying 
their castles, and ravaging the king's lands in the neigh- 
bourhood *. 

In this emergency William owed the preservation of 
his crown to the native English, whose eagerness to 
levenge the wrongs which their country had received 
from the Norman chieftains led them in crowds to the 
royal standard. The earl bishop, conceiving that the 
first attempt of his nephew would he directed against 
the strong castle of Rochester, had intrusted that for- 
tress to the care of Eustace, earl of Boulogne, with a 
garrison of five hundred knights; and retiring to Pe- 
vensey, awaited with impatience the promised arrival of 
Robert. The king followed him thither, shut him up 
■within tlio walls, and after a siege of seven weeks, com- 
pelled him to surrender. His life and liberty were 
gi'anted him on the condition that he should swear to 
deliver up the castle of Rochester, and to quit England 
fbr ever. Odo was conducted with a small escort to the 
fortress: but Eustace easily discerned the contradiction 
between his words and his looks, and pretending that he 
was tttrs^tot to the cause, made both the bishop and his 
guard prisoners. The success of this artifice inflamed 
theindignationof William: messengers were despatched 

•Chron.Sai.lM, 194. Otdoiic, 665, 666 Sim.ER Paris, la 
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to hasten rtanforeeinoiita * ; aad tlie place was vigorously 
attacked, and as obatinately defeoded, till tie ravages of 
a pestilential disoase compelled the earl of Boulogne to 
propose a capitulation. It was mitli difficulty th«t the 
Normans in the king's service prevailed on him to spare 
tJie Uvea of the garrison ; but the request of Odo, that at 
his departure the heeie^eis should abstain from every d«- 
monstratioD. of triumph, waa contemptuously refused. The 
moment he appeared, the tiranpeta were ordered to flour- 
ish ; and, as he passed through the ranks, the English 
Bounded the words " halter and gdlowa " in his ear^- He 
slunk away, muttering threats of vengeance, and embark- 
ing on board the first vessel he could procure, directed his 
course to Normandy | , 

The hopes of the insurgents were now at an end. The 
charaeteristic indolence of Robert had caused him to pro- 
crastinate his voyage to England till the fevourable oppor- 
tunity had passed away ; and the scanty succours which 
he had sent to his partisana had been intercepted by the 
English mariners. Montgomery had made his peace with 
the king ; the diy of Durham had surrendered to an army 
of royalists ; and the rebels in tlie neighbourhood of Wor- 
cester had been defeated with the loss of five hundred men 
by the tenants of Wulstan, bishop of that city. The 
principal insurgents, reduced to despair, escaped to Nor- 
mandy: their estates were divided amoi^ the Mthfld 
ftiends of the king J . 

In desoribing the sequel of William's reign I shall de- 
sert the chronological order of events, and collect them 
under appropriate heads; an arrangement which will 
relieve the attention of the reader, at the same time that 
it abridges the toil of the writer. I. Normandy at this 

* AU trwinen trom tomu and manors were ordered to attend amter tlia 
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period presented a wide Bcene of anarchy and Tiolenca 
Eobert held the reins of goyernment witk a fteHe grasp, 
and his lenitj and indecision exposed him to the contempt 
of his turbulent batons. The Conqueror hod compelled 
them to admit his troops into their castles ; hut, at hia 
death, they expelled the rojal garrisona, levied forces, and 
made war on each other. The new duke wonld not, or 
dared not, interfere. He consumed hia revenue in his 
pleasures ; and by improvident grants diminished the 
ducal demesnes. His poverty compelled him to solicit 
the iwsistance of Henry, to whom he sold for three thou- 
sand pounds the Cotentin, almost the third part of the 
duchy ; and his jealousy induced him to order the arrest 
and confinement of Uie same prince, as soon as be re- 
turned from England, where he had gone to claim the 
dower of his mother Matilda. To William, who sought 
to be reyenged on Eobert, and who never refused to em- 
ploy the aid of bribery or tiraud, tliis disturbed state of 
things offered an alluring prospect ; and, by means of a 
judicious distribution of presents, he obtained through the 
perfidy of his Norman adherents possesion of St. Valeri, 
of Albemarle, and of ahuost every fortress on the right 
bank of the Seine. Alarmed at so dangerous a defection, 
the duke solicited the interference of the king of Prtmce, 
who marched a powerful array to the confines of Nor- 
mandy, but on the receipt of a considerabb sum from 
England, returned into his own domuuona *. 
A. D. At the same time Kobert nearly lost Rouen, the capital 
1090. of Normandy. Conan, the wealthiest and most poweriul 
of the dtizens, had engaged to dehver it up to William, 
and the duke, to defeat the project, solicited the aid of 
Henry, whom he bad lately released, and of several of hia 
barons. On the third of November at the same hour 
Gilbert de I'Aigle was seen lo the sonUi of the dty lead- 
ing a body of men to the asaistanco of Eobert ; while 
Reginald de Wmrenne appeared on the north vrith three 
hundred knights in the service of the king of England. 
The adherents of Conan instantly divided to receive their 
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ftienite, and repulse their foea ; Eobert and Henry (who 
were now reconciled) descended from the castle with their 
followers ; and the streete of the citj were filled with con- 
fuaioQ and Hoodahed. So doubtful was the issue, that the 
duke, a,t the request of his ftiends, withdrew to a place of 
safety ; but at last the EngUsh were expelled, and Conan 
was conducted "a captive into the fortress. By Robert he 
was condemned to perpetual confinement ; but Henry, who 
■was well acquainted with the lenity of his brother, re- 
quested and obtained the custody of the prisoner. He 
immediately led him to the highest tower, bade him sur- 
vey the beauty of the surrounding scenery, -and then 
seizing him by the waist, hurled him over the battlemmts. 
The unhappy Conan was dashed to pieces ; the pnnce 
tumhig to the bystanders coolly observed, that treason 
ought never to go unpunished *. 

In the following January William crossed the sea with 
a, numerous army. By the Normans, who derived advan- 
t^e from the calamities of tJiar country, his arrival was 
hwled with welcome : but the barons, who held lands 
under both the brothers, laboured to effect a reconcilia- 
tion ; and a treaty of peace was negotiated under the 
mediation of the French monarch. The policy of TV Uham 
again triumphed over the ereduUty of Robert. He retained 
possession of the foitresses which he had acquired in Nor- 
mandy ; but pronused tfl mdemnify his brother by an 
equivalent in England, and to restore to thdr estates his 
friends, who had been attiunted for the late ^insurrection. 
By an additional' article it was stipulated that, on the de- 
cease of either of the two princes, tlie survivor should 
succeed to his dominions f- 

The prhicipal sufferers by this treaty were Edgar the 
etheling, and Mnce Henry. Edgar had been the confi- 
dential frifflid of Robert ; but at the demand of Wilham 
ho was derived of his estates in Normandy, Mid com- 
pelled to seek an aOTlum with hb brother-in-law, tho 
king.of Scotland. Tfie abUldes and pretensions of Henry 
. Compare M^lm. 8S with Otd. 6M. t Chtoii. Sax. 100, 161. Al'. Bw. m 
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had long been subjecfs of aJarm to.botli the king and the 
duke. They jion: united their forces, took poasesBion of 
his castlee. Mid beweged him on aiount St. Michel a 
lofty roek, which by the influx of the tide was insulated 
twice in the day. The place waa deemed impiegnable : 
but the want of water caused it to be evacuated by the 
garrison at the end of a fortnight ; and Henry with dif- 
fienlly obtained permission ta retire into Bretagne. For 
two years he wandered in the Vesin, Buffermg the. priva- 
tions of poyerty, and attended only by a knight, a chap- 
lain, and three esquires. At length he accepted from Uia 
inhabitants of Damfront the government of their town ■ 
and gradually recovered the greater part of his former" 



le Kege of Mount St. Mohei was disHngnished by an 
occurrence, which has been celebrated by our historiana 
as a proof of William's magnanimity. Riding alone, he 
espiod at a distance a few cavaliers, belonring to the 
enemy, whom he hnmediately chai^d with his usual in- 
trepidity. In the shock he was beaten to the ground ; 
and his horse, which had been wounded, draped him some 
paces in the stirrup. His adversary had ateady raised 
his sword to take the ^fe of the Men monarch, when 
Wdham esdaimed— "Hold, feUow, I am the king of 
England.'' Awed by Ks voice, his opponents raised 
him from the ground : a fresh horse was o&red him ■ 
and the king, vaulting into the saddle, inquired which of 
them was his conqueror. The man apolo^zed lor hia 
Ignorance. "Make no excuse," replied William, "you 
are a brave and worthy knight. Henceforth you shaU 
Eght under my banner f ." 

By what pretests the king eluded the esecution of his 
twaty with Robert we are ignorant. It was m vain that 
the duke accompanied him to England to ifceivB ttfe 
promised mdemnity ; in vain that he repeated his demand 
by successive messengers. At length he despatched two 
Heralds, who, having obtuned an audience, renounced, m 
the name of their master, the friendship of WiUiam, and 

* Orflcrlc, AM, SflS. i Malm. «3 
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dedaied him a false and perjured knigM. To defend his 
honour tho king followed them to Normandy, aud ploadod 
his cause before the twentj-fouc harons, who, at the mg- 
nature of the treaty, had sworn, twelve on tho one side, 
and twelve on the other, to enforce its execution They 
decided in fa.vour of Robert ; and from then; decisi™ 
William appealed to the sword. Sttceeas attended his 
tot efforts ; but the balanco was turned by the arrive 
of the king of France to the assistanee of his vassal, and 
by the subsequent surrender of Ai^enaey and Hulme, with 
fifteen hundred knighta, their esquires and foUowera. 
William had again recourse fo his usual expedient oj 
■bribery ; and the manner in which he raised the money 
deserves the praise of ingenuity. He demanded rein- 
forcements from England ; and twenty thousand men 
were assembled : but when they had been drawn up to 
embark, each soldier waa ordered to pay ten shiUrngs foc 
the Hii'a use, and to march back to his own home . 
With the money thus acquired William purchased the 
retreat of the French king, and despismg the unassisted 
effiirts of his brother, i^tumed, after an ingloriouB cam- 
paign, to his Bndish dominions t- , , , 
But that which the Mng had so long endeavored to 
obtain by force, wa^ at kst spontaneously surrendered by 
the chivalrous spirit of Robert. It waa now four eenta- 
lies and a half since Palestine fell under the yoke of the 
Moslem. When Jerusalem opened its gates "^'.S^J^ *^^ 
khalif Omar, that conqueror granted to the mhabitantsi 
then; lands, and properfy, and churches, with the free 
exercise of their rights, and also took under his pro- 
tection the foreign Chriatians, who might oometo wt, 
according to custom, the holy places. This «ap't^ =^t'0^' 
so foyourable to both natives aod pilgruns, waa taithtully 
observed for some hundred years by the successors of 
Omar m ttle khallfet at Bagdad. It was broken m 935 
by the successiiil irruption of a horde of Turks, who oV 

"This Bum was nbat eai± had retslTed from his "^. " ™ i^PJ^?^.!; 
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A. T>. tained possession of Jerusalem. Hatjm, ilie third of tha 
1095. Patimite khalifs, recovered the citj i tut it was won 
again by the Turks in 1076, and was incorporated by 
them in the new kingdom of Homn, established by Soli- 
man in Asia Minor, These barbarians from the wilds of 
liberia cared little for the capitulation formerly granted 
by Omar. The pilgrims, when any ventured among 
them, were subjected to tolls, estortions, and insults ; the 
native Christians were treated aa slaves, their churehoa 
polluted, their priests imprisoned or massacred. In 1094, 
Peter the Hermit, from the diocese of Amiens, had the 
C([urage to visit the holy places. His soul was wrung' 
with Miguish at the horrors and oppression which he wit- 
nessed. But how was he, an unknown pilgrim, to devise 
a remedy for the eril ! Hopeless and romantic as the 
attempt might appear, the enthusiast undertook to efect 
it. Returning to Europe, he delivered to Pope Urban H, 
a letter from the patriarch Simeon, and communicated to 
him a plan for a general araociation of the Latin Ohris- 
tians. From E«me he traversed Italy, Prance, and p^-t 
of GMrmauy, evorywhere describing to the crowds that 
surrounded him the misery of tMr brethren in the East, 
and the cruelties of the Turks, their hati'ed of Ohris- 
limiity, and theii' determination to sweep it from Uie fece 
of the em^th. Urban soon afteiivatds received on em- 
bassy from Constantinople, sent by Alesius Comnenua, 
soliciting, in the moat earnest terms, the aid of thewest> 
ern nations to preserve what still remained of fiie Greek 
empire, the last and feeble barrier between them imd the 
common enemy. Urban, in the council of Clermont — 
the hermit was standing at the side of the Papal throne — 
called on all present to lay aside the dissensions which pre- 
vailed among them, and to unite in one general attempt 
to drive back the Turkish hordes, and to rescue from pol- 
Intioa the sepulchre of Christ. " It is the will of God,." 
was the universal cry of the hearers. Clerks and laymen 
crowded to take the cross. These,'in their return to their 
homes, (ffiised the same fervour among their countrymen ; 
ami thouModa hastened from eyory corner of Europe to 
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shed their Hood in ho asu^red a cause. The adventurotis 
mira l of Eobert 'buriat to share in this enterprise : but to 
appoar among the confederate princes with tho splendour 
^ue to his birth and station, required an expense to which 
iiis poverty was unequal. As his only resonrce he ap- 
plied to the avarice of hia brother ; and in consideration: of 
the sum of ten thousand marks offered him the govemment 
of his dominions during the five foEowing years. The 'pto- 
posal was instantly accepted. William summ.oned a great 
council, and, alle^g his poverty, appealed to the generosity 
of his ftuthftd barons : they, on their return home, reqmred 
m the some miinner the aid of iheie tenants ; and the whole 
amount, wrungin reality from the lower orders in the stat*, 
was paid into the exchequer, and transmitted to Normandy. 
Eohert departed with a joyful heart in quest of dangers and 
glory : Williani siuled to the continent, and demanded im- 
mediate possession of Normandy aad of Le Maine ". 

By the Normans he was received without opposition : tha 
Mangeaui unanimously rejected his authority in fiivor of 
Helie de la Fleche. Helie was the nephew of Herbert, tho 
last earl, by the youngest of his three sisters. The eldest 
had been married to Axo, marquis of Liguria ; and the 
second was betrothed to Robert, the son of the Conqueror. 
Though she died before the marriage could be celebrated, 
Bobert claimed the sueces^on, conquered Le Maine with 
the md of his fether, and did homage for the earldom to 
Fulk of Anjou, the superior lord. The Mangeaus rebelled : 
the son of the eldest sister sold his claim to Helie for tea 
thousand shillings : and the young adventurer by his owa 
prowess and the &ivor of the natives obtained possesfdoa 
of the earldom. Though he had taken the cross, tha 
claims and menaces of WiUiam detained him at home ; but 
one day, having incautiously entered a wood with no mora 
than seven knights, he was made prisoner by Kobert Tal^ 
Tace ; and the king immediately marched at the head of 
fifty thousand horsemen into his territories. Fulk had 
already arrived to protect his vassal : a few skirmishes were 
Buooeeded by a negotiation ; and Helie obtained his liberty 

* Chran. Sai. 291. Otd. US, TM. Al. Ber. 1«. Malm. 711, 
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by the surrender of Mans. Being thus dispossessed of bin 
dominions, iio offered liis services to WOliam : but at the 
instigation of Robert, earl of Mellent, they were indiguaotly 
refused. " If you will not have me for a friend," es- 
elaimed Helia, " you shall learn to fear me as aa enemy." 
" Go," replied the Mag, " ajid do thy worst*." 

The nert summer William was hunting in the New 
Forest in Hampshire, when a me^enger arrived to inform 
him that HeUe had defeated the NormMis, aud surprised 
the city of Maiia ; that the mhabitaota had again acknowl- 
edged him for their earl ; and that the garrison, shut up in 
the castle, would soon be reduced to extremity. The im- 
patience of the king could haidly wait for the ooncluwon of 
the tale, when, crying out to his attendants, " Let those 
" that love me follow," he rode precipitately to the sea 
ahore, and embarked in the first vessel which he found. 
The master remonstrated that the weather was stormy, and 
the passage dangerous. " Hold thy peace," said William ; 
" kings are never drowned." He landed the next day at 
BM-fleur, assembled his troops, and advanced with such 
rapidity that Helie could scarcely find time to save him- 
self by flight. The king ravaged the lands of his enemies, 
and returned to England |. 

H. Of the hostilities between England and Scotland the 
blame must rest with the king of Scots, who lost his hfe in 
A. », ^^ contest. William was in Normandy, prosecuting his 
1091. designs against Robert, when MalcoJm suddenly crossed 
the ftontiers, and gratified the rapacity of his followers 
with (ho spoil of the northern counties. After the recon- 
dliation of the two brothers, the king of England under- 
took to revenge the insult. As he marched through Dur- 
ham, he restored the bishop of that see. His fleet waa 
dispersed in a storm ; but his cavalry traversed the Lothi- 
ans, and penetrated as flir as the great river which the 

•Otderlc, m m— JT3, t Ord. Til. Chton. Sas. 207. Mslm. 70. This 
!n iteao words ; "I lave you at last, alt,'' replied, "Yes, chance baa lieen ki 
BUM WiUi™, " and if jou est the' better, iy tie &ce ot Locca (hi» neoal 
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Soots eaUed "theyater *. (Sept. 25.) The hostile armies 
■were ranged on the oppodte shores ; and the two bjngs had 
mutually defied each other, when a peace was eonoluded 
through the mediation of Eobert of Normandy on the one 
Bide, and of Edgar, the etheling, on the other. Maleohn 
Buhmitted to do homage to the English monarch, and to 
render him the services which he had rendered to hia 
father ; and WHIiam engaged to grant to tie Scottish ting 
the twelve manors, and the annual pension of twelye marks 
of gold, which he had enjoyed under tlie Conquerorf. 
Nor was the interest of the etheling forgotten in the ne- 
gotiation. He was permitted t*> return to England, and 
obtiuned a dlstdngiushed place in the court of William. 

Two hundred years had elapsed since Carlisle was laid 
in ruins liy the Northmen. When the Conqueror re- 
turned from hia Scottish expedition, he found it in the 
eewun of one of his barons, and admiring the Mtua- 
, ordered it ia be fortified. William adopted the 
policy of his father. He rioted the spot, expelled 
Dolphin, the lord of the district, peopled the city with 
a colony of Englishmen from the southern counties, 
and buUt a castie for their proteolinnj. It is possible 
that, as Cumberland was formerly lield by the hen? of 
tlie Scottish crown, Malcolm might consider the settle- 
ment of an English colony at Carlisle as an inyasion of 
his rights : it is eertiun tliat a new quarrel was create'l 
between the two nations, of which we know not the 
or%!n nor the particulars. The Scottish king was inrited 
or summoned to attend WlUiam'e court at Gloucester ; 
and at his arrival found himself excluded froOi the rcyal Aug. 
presence unless he would consent to plead his cause, ^^h, 
and subnut to the judgment of the English barons. ^'**^' 
Malcolm indignantly rejected the proposal. The kings 

*Ord. 101. f ThementkiiiDfUiesetiirelEcinanDraRiU bring to the read- 
er's reooUeda™ tlie twelve -oillx, whloh EdgM tmd ^en to K6aiieUi,lliat hs 
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of Scotland, lie said, had never been aecusfomed " to do 
" right"' to the kings of Sfn^land but on the borders of 
the two realms, and accurding to tlae, joint decision of 
the barons of both countries*. He retired in anger, 
assembled his reiainers.and burst with a numerous force 
into Nonbumberlatid, where ho perislied, a victim to the 
wiles of his enemy, perhaps to the treachery of his owii 
subjects. The Scottish army was surprised by B«b- 
^?T- ert Mowbray. Malcolm fell by the sword of Morel, 
Mowbray's steward: his eldest son, Edward, shared 
the fiila of his father : and of the fugitives who escaped 
the pursuit of their foes, the greater number was lost in 
the waters of the Alne and the Tweed. The bodies of 
the king and his son were buried by peasants in -the 
abbey of Tinmouth ; and the mournful intelligence has- 
tened the death of his consort, queen Margaret, who sur- 
vived her husband only four dayst, 

The children of Malcolm, too youn? to assert their 
rights, sought the protection of their uncle the etheling 
Edgar in England ; and the Scottish sceptre was seized 
by the ambition of Donald Bane, the brother of the de- 
ceased monarch. He found a competitor in Duncan, 
a son, perhaps illegitimate, of Malcolm, who had long re- 
sided as an hostage in the English court. The nephew, 
with the aid of William, to whom he swore fealty, proved 
too strong for the uncle ; and Donald secreted himself 
in the highlands, till the mnrder of Duncan by Malpeit, 
earlofMearns, replaced in his hands the reins of go- 
vernment. He held them only three years. The ethel- 

• Reclimdlnem fiiipre. Alur. Be». 139. Sim. Dud. 218. Plor. 645 
ThiseillinissLunhMbBenBiplaineii, to do honuise. It cifana, to answer fui 
Buy iillB|lr*railiireLllllM!Mi(0rnianMOffei«l»laei»Uw8. ., , 

fCbraD.SM.197-199. Sim. aiS, OirteHc,701, Tbe Sgottl.h lii.lo- 
riuE prMead tbal Ualeolni wu hiHed at the ilegc uf Alnwick by the im- 
fldy of Ibeifoyemor, who, pretending to olRji him the koyt ofllieplnBB nl 
the end of a spoil, pnsliodlho ipear into hli brain. II may be granled 
thotlbBMWai toDiellliog disBraoerul iu llw trauanotlun frura the ainij*. 
»lon,of Orforic, (7IH,)™auf tiieCbnniiclE llfc-a»jk,.no. 1»9) : l.ullhe 
Scotlish acconnl seemi ineoBHaieiil wllh tlie dct. Hint Ibu horlUiB uf M«l- 
culm and Gdnaril were fonad on ths LTOUnil by poenDts. nod buried by 
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ing by order of the English king conducted an array 
into Scotland, seated his nephew Edgar ou the throne, 
as feudatory to William, and restored the children of his 
Bister Margaret to their former honours. Donald, who '■^' 
had been taken in hia flight, and committed to prison, 
died of grief*. 

III. Ever since Harold had effected the reduction of 
Wales, the natives had ackuowledged themselves the 
vassals of the king of England; but their ancient hosti- 
lity was not yet extinguished, and the prospect of plun- 
der, with the chance of impunity, led them repeatedly to 
ravage the neighbouring counties. To repress their 
inroads the conqueror had ordered castles to be built on 
the borders, which he intrusted to the care of officers, 
denominated marquesses, or lords of the marches t. 
These marches were the constant theatre of pred^ory 
warfare and barbarian revenge. But in 1094 the natives 
of every district in Wales rose in arms ; the isle of An- 
glesey was reduced ; and Cheshire, Shropshire, and 
Herefordshire, from one extremity to the other, were 
desolated with fire and sword. The next year the in-^„ 
surgents surprised the castle of Montgomery, and mas- 1095, 
sacred the inhabitants. The resentment of Wiiham 
urged him to retaliate; and, in imitation of Harold, he 
undertook to traverse the whole principality at the head 
of an army. But the heavy cavalry of the Normans was 
ill adapted to the invasion of a rugged and mountainous 
country. The Welsh had the wisdom not to oppose his 
progress : but they hovered on his flanks, drove forward 
his rear, and cut off his detachments ; and when the 
king, after a slow and tedious march of five weeks, had 
reached the mountains of Suowdun, he found to hia 
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mortification that tha losa of the conquerors exceeded 
that of the vanquished. The next year the lords of the 
marches proseeulyd the war by ravaging ihe lands in 
tie neighliourhood ; and tlie following summer the king 
resumed his operations, but with similar resi^lts. Tlie 
loss of men, of horses, and of baggage, conviiiced him 
of the inulihly of t;ie enterprise. He retired out of 
Wales iu despair, adopted the policy of his father, and 
by drawing a chain of casiles round the country, endea- 
voured to put a sti)p to the incursions uf ' these restless 
and inaccessible enemies *. 
/,.jt. IV". The most powerful of the Anglo-Norman barona 
1095. was RobertMuwbray, earl of Northumberland, He had 
inherited ii'om his uucle the bishop of Coutances no 
fewer than two hundred and eiglity manoi-s: the first 
fai»ilies in the nation were allied to him by bloi,d or 
affinity; and his command in tlie north had placed at 
ills disposal the services of a numerous and warlike po- 
pulation. By his orders four Norwegiaii merobaiitmeii 
of considerable value had been detained and plundered ; 
and when the kin^, at the petition of the owners, sum- 
moned him to answer for the oifence, the loyal mandate 
wia repeatedly slijrlited and disobeyed. William under- 
took to chastise the insolence of his vassal ; his rapidity 
disconcerted the friends of the earl : the trincipal of the 
Northumbrian chieftains were surprised and made pri- 
soners; and the stroLig castle of Tiiimouth after a siege 
of two months was compelled to surrender. Still frum 
the walls of Bamborough Mowbray continued to defy the 
arms of his sovereign : nor did William undertake Ihe 
hopeless task of reducing that impregnable fortress: 
but, in the vicinity erected anoiher castle, whicli he ap- 
propriately denominated Malvoisin, or the bad neign- 
boui. At lenglh the earl was decoyed fr.im bis aajluiu. 
An insidious offer to betray i.,to Ins handd the lown of 
Newcastle induced bim to quit Bamborou 'li in the dead 
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of the night with no more than thirty horsemen, Tho 
garrison of Malvoisin iiumedlittely followed : the gates of 
Newcastle were shut; and tlie earl lied from his pur- 
suers to the monastery of St. Oswiii. During live days 
he valiantly defended himself against the repealed as- 
saults of asuperior enemy r on the sixth he was wounded 
in the leg, and made prisoner. The captive by the royal 
order was conducted to Bamborough, arid his countess 
Matilda was invited to a parley. From the walls she 
beheld her lord in bonds with the executioner by his 
side, prepared to put out his eyes, if she refused to sur- 
render the fortress. Her affection (they had been mar- 
ried only three months) subdued her repugnance; the 
gates were thrown open ; and Moreli, the governor, to 
ingratiate himself with the conqueror, revealed the par^ 
ticulars of an extensive and dangerous conspiracy to 
place on the throne Stephen of Albemarle, brother to 
Judith of infemous memory. Hugh, earl of Shrewsbury, 
purchased his pardon for three thousand pounds: Walter 
de Lacy escaped to ihe continent ; Odo, earl of Holder- 
ness, foifeited his estates and was imprisoned: Mowbraj 
himself was condemned to perpetual confinement, and 
lived near thiity years in the castle of Windsor. Wil- 
liam, count of Eu, a near relation of the king, fought his 
accuser, was vanquished, and lost his eyes. The fate of 
William of Alderic, the king's godfather, excited more 
commiseration. He was sentenced to be hanged: but 
the integrity of his life, and his asseverations at the gal- 
lows, convinced the public that he was innocent *. 

V. At the death of the Conqueror the royal ti'easury 
of Winchester contained sixty thousand pounds of silver, 
besides i^ld, and precious stonest: and, if to this sum 
we add the animal revenue' of the crown, we may safely 
pronounce VViUjam to have been at his accession a most 
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opulent monarch. But no accumulation of wealth how- 
ever large, no supply however abundant, could equal 
the waste of his prodigality. He spurned at restraint ; 
avid in hia dress and table, in his pleasures and presents, 
left !kr behind him the most excravagant of his contem- 
poraries *. Immense suras were lavished in purchasing 
or rewarding the services of foreigners, who. whatever 
might be their country or their ohavaoter, were assured 
of receiving a gracious welcome from the king of Eng- 
land +. When hisresourcesbegan to fail, the deficiency 
was supplied by extortion : nor was there any expedient, 
however base or unjust, which he hesitated, for a mo- 
ment, to adopt if it served to replenish his coffers. The 
authority which archbishop Laiifronc derived from hia 
age and station contributed to check for a few years the 
royal extravagance ; but the death of that prelate in 
1089 removed every restraint; and, in the place of an 
importunate monitor, the king substituted a rapacious 
and remorseless minister. Ratf (afterwards surnamed 
the Flainbard, or devouring torch) was a Norman cler- 
gyman of obscure birth, of ready wit, diESolute morals, 
and insatiable ambition. He had followed tiie court of 
the Conqueror, and first attracted notice in the capacity 
of a pul)iic informer. From the service of Maurice, 
bishop of London, he passed to that of William ; who 
BOOH discovered his merit, and gradually raised him to 
the highest situation in the kingdom, by appointinghim 
to the ofRces of royal chaplain, treasurer, and justiciary. 
The minister was sensible, that to retain the favour, it 
was necessary to flatter the vices of his master ; and his 
ingenuity was successfully employed in devising new 
methods of raising money. The liberty of hunting was 
circumscribed by additional penalties ; to multiply lines 
new offences were created ; capital punishments were 
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d for pecuniary mulets ; and another survey of 
the kingdom was ordered, to raise the land tax of those 
estates which had been under-rated in the record of 
Dcmesday. By these arts Flambard earned the eulo- 
gium, which was pronounced on him by the king, that 
he was the only man who, to please a master, was willing 
to brave the vengeance of the rest of mankind '. 

If, however, he eluded that vengeance, his preserva- 
tion was owing more to liis good fortune, than to the 
protection of William. One day, as he was walking by 
the side of the Thames, Gerold, a mariner who had for- 
merly been in his service, but now pretended to be a 
messenger from the bishop of London, requested liim to 
Btep into a boat, and visit that prelate, whom he repre- 
sented as lying at the point of death in a villa on the op- 
posite bank. Unsuspioioua of danger, Fiambnrd com- 
plied; but, when the boat had conveyed him a little way 
down the river, he was forcibly put on board a ship, and 
carried out to sea. Fortunately a storm arose- the men 
who had engaged to murder him quarrelled ; Gerold 
was induced by promises and entreaties to put him on 
shore ; and on tlie third day, to the terror and amaze- 
ment of his enemies, he appeared in his usual place at 
court. As a compeusatioa he obtained the bishopric of 
Durham ; but the king was not in the habit of confer- 
ring benefits without a return; and the favourite, to 
prove his gratitude, made him a present of ono thousand 
pounds t. 

lu the paymentof this sum Flambard hadbeen caught 
in his own tods ; though, if gratuitous promotian could 
be hoped for, under a prince like William, he might 
have expected it, who to his other claims of remunera- 
tion added the merit of having discovered a new and pro- 
ductive source of revenue in the custody and sale of the 
vacant abbeys and bishoprics. Before the Conquer, on 
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t\ie demise of an abbot or prelate, the care of the fcm- 
poralitiea devolved on the dioceSan or the archbishop; 
under the Conqueroi' it Was intrusted to a elei^maa ap- 
pointed by the king, and compelled to render an esact 
account of his administration to the next incumbent*. 
Piambard pronounced both these customs an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the crown. He contended that the 
prelacies were fiefs held of the king, the revenues of 
which, on the death of the actual tenant, ought to revert 
to the sovereign, till he, of his special grace, bestowed 
them on a new abbot or bishop. Acting on these princi- 
ples, he took every vacant prelacy under his own care. 
Inferior officers were appointed to administer the tempo- 
ralities for the benefit of the crown ; by those the lands 
and profits were farmed out to speculators by public 
auction ; and the existing tenant, sensible that he might 
at any moment be ejected at thesuit of ahigher bidder, 
lost no time in converting his bargain into a source of 
the greatest possible advantage, llie reader may easily 
conceive the extortions and dilapidations which were the 
invariable consequences of so iniquitous a system. The 
monks and the clergy belonging to the church were often 
compelled to seek a precarious subsistence from the 
charity of strangers ; and the men of the prelate, those 
■who iield their lands of the church, were generally re- 
duced to the lowest degree of penury. Nor did the mis- 
chief endhere. Wealth so easily acquired was noteasily 
surrendered : William kept the vacant bishoprics and 
abbeys for several years in his own possession ; and, if he 
consented at last to name a successor, it was previously 
understood that the new prelate should pay a sum into 
the ijxchequer, proportionate to the value of the be- 
nefice +. 

During Lent, in the fourth year after the demise of 

■Oc,letl(,Slfl.6T9. Pel. Bles.coniin. 111. Alur. Bev. 143. 
tOtdetif, 763. 771. Tlie kilin 8t!,is d^th hnj in his hand! one nrf h- 
l^hoprie, four t^EtiDprica.and eleven iiljbe}E,tfll of nltjch haiL heeu leLuui 
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Lanfranc, the king was taken dangerously ill; and he, who 
ill health had set at deBanee the laws of God and man, 
began to tremhle at the probable approach of death. Tlie 
celebrated Anselm, a native of Aoust in Piedmont, and 
abbot of Bee in Normandy, had at this period acciden- 
^ly arrived in England, where he had been invited by 
Hugh, eai-1 of Chester. His reputation induced William 
to aond for him to Glouceater ; and by hia advice tha 
sick monarch engaged to amend his conduct, restored to 
different churches the estates of which he had unjustly 
deprived them, forgave_by proclamation all offences com- 
mitted against the crown, and promised to his people, in 
the event of his recovery, an upright administration of 
justice. During his health he had frequently been soli- 
cited to nominate a successor to Lanfranc; and had aa 
frequently replied that he would never part with the 
temporalities of Canterbury till his death. The bishops 
seized the present moment to renew their importunities ; 
and William, in the fervour of his repentance, exclaimed 
that he gave that office to Anselm. The pious monk at 
this unexpected deelai-ation was filled with alarm and 
Badness ; the vexations and inquietudes to which he was 
likely to he exposed rushed on his mind, and he felt 
himself unequal to a perpetual contest with a prince o? 
insatiable avarice, impetuous passions, and witho-Ut any 
principles of morality or any respect for religion. But 
it was in vain that he repeatedly refused to acquiesce in 
the rojai choice. He was dragged to the bed of the king , 
a crosier was brought into the room ; this emblem of the 
w^chiepiscopal dignity was forced into his hand ; and tha 
TeDeum was sung in thanksgiving for the event. An- 
selm still protested against the violence of his election 
and declai'ed that it was of no avail, since be was the* 
subject not of the king of England, but of the duke of 
Normandy. But the consent of Robert was easily ob- 
tained ; the archbishop of Rouon oidei-cd him to oi.ev ■ 
Md tile reluctant abbot, after a loni? a,id ftoient sti'iiggl-' 
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Bubmitted to the advice of his friends and tlie rammRndB 
of hia superiors *. 

What Anselm had foretold was soon realised. Willima 
Kcovered, became ashamed of his weakness, revoked 
the pardons which he had granted, and relapsed into his 
usual rapacity and despotism. Nor were his morals less 
reprehensible than his system of government. His eoiirt 
had become a constant scene of debauchery. In order 
that he might indulge his passions with less restraint, ha 
reftised to marry : the young nobility courted the favouc 
of their sovereign by irailatiug his example ; aiid in the 
society of flatterers and prostitutes the decoucies of life 
and the prohibitions of religion were equally exposed to 
outrage and derision +. Such conduct added force to 
the objections of Anselm, who, though he was already 
invested with the temporalities of the archbishopric, 
allowed seven montlis to elapse before he could he in- 
duced to do homage to the king, and receive the archie- 
piscopal consecration. He had previously required that 
all the lands of his see should be restored, and that Wil- 
liam should follow his advice in matters regarding the 
weliare of his soul. To these requests an evasive an- 
swer was returned : " That the just expectations of the 
" archbishop should not be disappointed J." 

From the subsequent treatment of Anselm a plan ap- 
pears to have been already arrangeij for subduing the 
independent spirit of 'the new archbishop, and for ren- 
dering him the obsequious slave of the king. On the 
very day on which he entered Cpnferbury, and as he was 
going in procession to his cathedrsl, Flamhard arrested 
him ia the street, and summoned him to answer in the 
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king'3 court for m m d b he royal pre- 

rogaiive*. His d se months, were 

compelled to pa li h hequer; and 

tJiose to whom W m ad ad rchiepisoopal 

manors were enco d a der the au- 

thority of the gc, Th h A m und himself 

reduced to such po rty h h p se f his house- 
hold were defray b h ahb S Abn'sJ,hewas 
given to undei-Ht iid 1> k g pec ed a present in 

return for his promotion. With great difficulty lie raised 
thesumof Ave hundred pounds; but it was scornfully 
reftised as unwortbythe royal acceptance. " Do not, my 
" lord," said the primate, " spurn my offer. Tliougli 
" the first, it will not be the last, present of your arch- 
" bishop. Use me lilie a freeman, and I devote myself, 
" with all that I have, to your service : but if you treat 

" me as a slave, you will have neither me nor mine." 

" Go," replied the king in a rage, " I want neither tbee 
"nor thine." Anselm departed; and, to prove that he 
was not actuated by a apii'it of parsimony, distributed the 
whole sum to the poor §. 

He was now, in the phraseology of the court, out of 
the king's favour : but it was privately intimated to him, 
that on the offer of one thousand pounds all former 
causes of oflenoe would be forgotten. Aneolm, superior 
to the temptations of hope and fear, neglected the 
suggestion. The bishops had assembled at Hastiugs, 
tp take their leave of the king previously to hb 
departure for Normandy; and the primate earnestly' 
requested them to reconcile him with his sovereign. 
William dictated the terms : that he should pay five hun- 
dred pounds immediately, and engage to pay five hundred 



JErf Sl.ffl. Uwai.amjrfinK toAnMlm binuelf in l,r< leltwtoltie 
■wlibidiop of Lyons, jHsunla non porta. He probably borinwsd it , tOr 
Ihe ludsorbis ohiipcfl Uim in laef, , slala Ihat fiirwjoaHolnuMdbefor. 
MnasaUelsnuunimn thaUBUnl aicljieptinpi.aluiluljlishmeal. End, 109, 
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more within a certain term. Anselra replied that he 
was without money himself, and that his vassals, impo- 
verished by the royal exactions, were unable to supply 
him with the sura required. " Then," exclaimed the 
king, " as I hated him yesterday, so I hate him more to- 
" day, and will hate him still more bitterly the longer I 
" live. He shaU never be acknowledged by me for 
" archbishop. Lot him go He need not wait here to 
" give me his bleasing when I sail I «ill not receive 
" it *." 

There wero at the time two competitors toi tile pa- 
pacy, the antipipe Clement, and Urban II, the legiti- 
mate Bucces'ior of Gregory VII. This was a favourable 
opportunity for William, who, affecling to hesitate be- 
tween the two, reflised to acknowled^ either, that be 
might enjoy with leas restraint the revemiea of the va- 
cant prelacies +. But Anselm, in common with the Nor- 
man clergy, had admitted the authority of Urban ! before 
he consented t« his election, he notified the circumstance 
to the king; and he now solicited permission to receive 
from the pontiff the pallium, the distinguishing badge of 
the archiepisoopal dignity. At the very mention of 
Urban, William burst into a paroxysm of r^e. " Could 
** he be ignorant that to acknowledge any prelate fhr 
" pope, before he had been aeknowledsed by the sore- 
" reign, was a breach of allegiance? This was the pe- 
" Guliar preri^ative of the kings of England : it distin- 
" guished them from other monarchs, none of whottlpoa^ 
" sessed it. To dispute this right was to tear the crown 
" from his head. Anselm should answer for his pre- 
"gum[4ion before his peers!". The enemies of the 



til woBDot 11imlt1ieEd^l]GliCtmrc!ireJnt#arliep«pHlBupr«iiiu?7,bi 

i>ia|wtll0TB.ftn^t1ier^ine9UBlmided1hejjDbedieace. Qiita «irum obtii 
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att^ishop UQW predicted tiiat lie would either bo com- 
pelled to i-eaign the laitre, m to disgrace hiniaelf by ab- 
juiring the authority of the pontiff. The court was held 
at Bockinghaia. Every artifice was employed to shaUa 
Iiis resolution : he was assailed with threats and pro- 
mises : he was accused gf ii^ratitmie ; he was reviled 
with the appellation of traitor. The last chai^^e called 
feiuj from his seaL "• If any man," he exclaimed, " pr^- 
" tend that: I violate the feith wliich I liave sworn t* the 
" l"ng, because I will not reject tlie authority of the 
" hishop of Rome, let him come forward, and Ue will 
" find me prepared in the name of God to aiiswei' biia 
"as I ought*." The challenge was not accepted: but 
tlw king, tui-ning to the bishops, ordered them to depose 
him. They answei'ed that it was not m tlieir power. 
He commanded them to abjure his authority, and fliey 
complied. He thea called on the lay barons to imitate 
the ejcample of the prelates ; hut they, to his utter dis- 
comfiture, refused. Disconcerted and enraged, he put! 
off the decision of the question for two montlis ; and 
callii^ the bishops around him, successively interrogated 
each in what sense ho had abjured the authority of An- 
selm? Some replied unconditionally; aJid these he 
called his friends, and ordered to sit down. . Others said 
that they had abjured it only inasmuch as the primate 
acknowledged a pope, who had not yet been acknow- 
ledged by the English church. These were commanded 
to quit the hall, with the assurance that they had for- 
feited the royal favour. To repurchase it, each was 
compelled to make the king a valuable presents. 

If I have entered into these details, it was that the 
reader might the more easily appreciate the character of 

filler. PiBmbjuiiPAid.lhii tit v-aipreclpuiim lu omni daminatujne ua, «t 
quo eiim <^HiL-^> Tf^'^5 pnestiiLE ctrtuDi pmt. H. 29. 

* Id- ^,29, Ausflm hon hrfu bUtaied ^it hating i^n-ji to IZl? popa 
dunng tt« di'batfl, thiE tiiln'oE' biahupof blfilKqiB, p^'AiijHuf dll men, aiiH 
JinePluflhogniatoouwiH. WkoB«««-lll petinw UiBi)ri«ipal.H-im>enin- 

Hid piiiie, that tlio an;liUi»lioii bkuIiikI tlinn capn^tHuns. Sea liMiaea 

i>.a;. tw-30. at. 
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William, and notice the proceedings in these arbitrary 
,*■,?■ coiu-ta of justice. There was something ludicrous in the 
' result of the contest. The king sent clandestinely a 
messenger to Rome, acknowledged without solicitation 
the authority of Urban, privately procured from him the 
pallium, and after several fruitless attempts to sell it, at 
last allowed it to be^iven to the archbishop. But, thongh 
Anselm was in this instance successful, he had still 
reason to regret the tranquillity of his cell. The hatred 
whichrankledin the breast of the king was often visible 
in bis conduct ; and he suffered no opportunity to escape 
of thwarting the endeavours, and wounding the feelings 
of the primate. In defiance of his remonstrances, Wil- 
liam retained possession of the vacant beaeHces; pre- 
vented the convocation of synods ; refused to restore the 
manors belonging to the see of Canterbury ; and after an 
expedition into Wales, cited the archbishop before him, 
for having sent his retainers without acompetent supply 
of arms and provisions. The charge is said to have been 
false *. But Anselm, exhausted by groundless provo- 
cations, instead of pleading his cause, solicited per- 
Qpt. mission to retire to Rome +. An answer was returned 
13. that he might use his own discretion : but that if 
he left the realm, the king would immediately take 
possession of his revenues. The primate entering the 
chamber, said': " Sir, I am going; but as this is proba- 
" bly the last time that we shall meet, I come as your 
" father and archbishop to offer you my blessing." The 
king bowed his head : Anselm made over him the sign 
of the cross, and instantly retired. At Dover the royal 
officers treated him with studied indignity : in France 
and Italy he was received with every demonstration of 
respect j. 

• FiIm e mnligDis Alci-baeur. Exdmer In vll. Anegl. 883. 
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After the departure of Anselm William persevered in 
the game rapacious and voluptuous career, till he was 
suddenly arrested by death in the New Forest, where 
iu8 brother Richard had formerly perished. For some * 
time predictions of his approaching fate had been circu- " 
Jated among the people, and were readily behoved by 
those, whose piety he had shocked by hU debaucheries 
or whose hatred he had provoked by his tyranny • Nor 
was ho without apprehension himself. On the first of 
August he passed a restless night; and his imacinaCion 
was so disturbed by dreams, that he sent for his Mrvants 
to watch near his bed. Before sunrise Fitz-Homon 
entered the chamber, and related to him the vision of a 
foreign monk, which was interpreted to presaM some 
calamity to the king. " The man," he exclaimed with 
a foiled smile, "dreams like a monk. Give him a hun- 
dred shillings." He was, however, unable to conceal 
the impression which these portents had made on his 
mind; and, at the request of his friends, abandoned his 
des%n of hunting, and devoted the morning to business. 
At dinner he ate and drank more copiously than usual : j,,. 
hi8 spirits revived ; and sborljy afterwards he rode out 2.' 
jntothe forest There most of his attendants successively 
left him, separating in pursuit of game ; and about sun- 
set he was discovered by some countrymen lying on the 
ground, and weltering in blocni. An arrow> tho shaft of 
which was broken, had entered hU breast. Tlie body 
was conveyed in a cart to Winchester, where it 
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tily buried the next morning*. Oat of rcapcRt to his 
rank a grave was allotttd him in the cathedi-al ; but it 
was deemed indecent fo honour with religious rites 
the obsequies of a prince, whose life had been so impious, 
and whose death was too sudden to encourage a liope 
that he found time to repent -K 

By whose hand the king fell, and whether by accident 
or design, are questions which cannot be satisfactorily 
answered, Tlie report, which obtained credit at the time, 
was, that William, following a wounded doer with his 
eyes, held his hand near his face to intercept the rays of 
the sun, and that at the same moment an arrow from 
the bow of Walter Tyr-rel, a French knight, glancing 
from a tree, struck him in the breast. It was added, 
that the .unintentional homicide, spurring his horse to 
the shore, immediately crossed to the continent; and a 
pilgriraaj^e which he ajfterwards made to the Holy Land 
was attributed to remorse, and construed into a proof of 
his guilt. But Tyrrel always denied the charge ; and 
after his return, when ho had nothing to hope or fear, 
deposed upon oath in the presence of Suger, abbot of St. 
Denis, that he nerer saw the king on the day of his 
death, ncr entered that part of the forest in which ho 
fell?. If William perished by treason (a supposition 
not very improbable) it was politic in the assassin to fix 
the guilt on one, who was no longer in the kingdom. 
This at least is certain, that no inquiry was made into 
the cause or the manner of his death; wlience we may 
infer that hi? successor, if he wore not convinced that it 
would not bear investigation, was too well pleased with 
an event which raised him to the throne to trouble him- 
self about the means by which it was effected. 

Of the violent character of William, his rapacity, des- 
potism, and voluptuousness, the reader will have formed 

•M»to.7i. rOrf*rii:.Taa. 

J«i,™ cum !.« limfret °« "l""r''';^ij|;J^™^^^^'^,j;^'i'™°J| 
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a sufficient notion from the preceding pages *. In per- 
son he was short and corpulent, with flaxen hair, ai\d a 
ruddy complexion : from which last circumstance he de- 
rivedthe name of Rufus, or the red. In ordinary con- 
versation his utterance was slow and embarrassed ; in 
tlie hurry of passion precipitate and unintelligible. He 
assumed in public a hai^hty port, rolling his eyes with 
fierceness on the spectators, and endeavouring by the 
tone of his voice and the tenor of his answers to intimi- 
date those who addressed him. But in private he de- 
scended to an equality with his companions, amusing 
them with his wit, which was chiefly pointed against 
himself, and seeking to lessen the odium of his excesses, 
by making them the*ubjects of laughter. 

He built at the expense of the neighbouring counties 
a wall round the Tower, a bridge over tlie Thames, and 
the great hall at Westminster. The latter was finished 
the year before his death: and when he first visited it 
after his return from Normandy, he replied to his flat- 
terers, that there was nothing in its dimensions to excite 
their wonder ; it was only the vestibule to the palace 
which he intended to raise. But in this respect he seems 
to have followed, not to have created, the tast« of the 
age. During his reign structures of unusual magnifi- 
cence arose in every part of the kingdom ; and the most 
opulent proprietors sought to distinguish tbemselvas in 
the castles which they built, and the monasteries which 
they founded. 

• I wui only -^ ih« rhMMto '^™,,f„^''3,^,j;i; °;']'^;jl^"7,',fp;,^^' 
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AuMdoii or HeniT— Ia°B<ian by Duke Boheit— Hfnrjr In Hormandj-fo 
Nomanrty— atwy of Julleni., Ihe Ring's dnuBbttr— Shipwreck of III* 

His Hinistara-StalB of Lenining. "" 

Four years were now elapsed, sitipe Robert of Nonaandj' 
had abandoned his dominions in Europe to earnabarren 
wreath of glory in the fields of Paleslitie. Accompanied 
by Hugh of Vermandois, and Robert of Flanders, he 
Imd' passed the Alps, received the benediction of the pon- 
tiff at Lucca, and joined the erusadersundertbe walls of 
Constantinople. At the sioge of Nice he held an im- 
portant command ; in the battle of Doryl^ura his ex- 
hortations and example sustained the fainting courage 
of the christians; at the reduction of Antiocb the praise 
of superior prowess was shared between him and God- 
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frey of Bouillon * : and if, during a reverse of fortune, 
ho slunk with several others from the pressure of familia 
and the prospect of slavery, this temporary staiu was 
effaced by his return to the army, his exploits in the 
field, and hisaen-ices in the assault of Jerusalem. The 
crown of that city was given to Godfrey, the most worthy 
of the confederate chieftains: but, if we may believe the 
English historians, it had been previously offered to 
Robert^ wlio, with more wisdom than he usually dis- 
played, preferred his European dominions to the preca- 
rious possession of a throne surrounded by hostile and 
iiifldel nations t. 

By priority of birth, and the stipulation of treaties, the 
crown of England belonged to Robert. He had already A'J^ 
arrived in Italy on his way home ; hut, ignorant of the 
prize that was at stake, he loitered in ApuUa to woo 
Sibylla, the fair sister of William of ConversanaJ. 
Henry, the younger brother, was on the spot; he had 
followed Rufus into the forest ; and the moment that he 
heard the king was fallen, spurring his horse, he rode to 
Winchester, to secure the royal treasures. William .de 
Breteuil, to whose custody they had been intrusted, ar- 
rived at the same time, and avowed his determination to 
preserve them for Robert, the rightful heir. The prince 
immediately drew his sword; and blood would have been, 
shed, had not their common friends interposed, aud pre- 
vailed on Breteuil to withdraw his opposition. As soon 
as Henry had obtained possession of the treasures and 
castle, he w^ proclaimed king; and riding to West- 
minster, was crowned oa the Sunday, the third day after "E' 
the death of his brother. The ceremouial was the same 
which bad been observed in the coronation of the Anglo- 
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Saxon kings, and was performed hy Maurice, bishop o( 
London, in the absence of Anselm and the vacancy of 
the archiepiscopal see of York*. 

Ou the same day care was taken to inform the nation 
of the benefits which it would derive froni the accession 
of the aew Hwnareh. To strengthen the weakness of 
his. claim by connecting it wilh the interests of the 
pec^le, he publ^hed a charter of liberties, copies of which 
were sent to the several counties, and deposited in the 
principal monasteries. In this instrument, 1°. he re- 
stored to the ehurch its ancient immunities, and pro- 
mised neither to sell the vacant heneiices, nor to let them 
out to fafm, nor h> retain them in his. own possession for 
the benefit of his exchequer, nor to raise tallages ou 
tlieir tenants. 2°. He granted to all his barons and 
immediate vassals (and required that tlicy should make 
the same concession to their tenants) that they might 
dispose by will of their personal property : that they 
might give their daugbteia and temale relatives in mar- 
riage without fee or impediment, provided the intended 
husband were not his enemy : that for breaches of the 
peace and other delinquencies they should not be placed 
at the king's mercy, as in the days of his father and 
brother, hut should be condemned in tlte sums assigned 
by the Anglo-Saxon laws: that their heirs should pay 
the customaiy reliefs for the livery of their lands, and 
not the arbitrary compensations which had been exacted 
by his late brother : tliat heiresses should not be 
compelled by the king to marry without the consent of 
the barans : that widows should retain their dowers, and 
not be given in marriage against their will: and that 
the wardship of minors should, together with the custody 
of their lands, be committed to their mothers, or nearest 
relations. 3°. To the nationat largo he promised to put 

. Malm. ^. Cbron. Eax. W. Malmslmrv saja that hg 

n-. . ^ v^u .1.. p^f_ j55_ ^j ^ g^ Tljomas o( CanWr- 
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in force the la'ws of Ed*»ard the confessor, aa they had 
beBB amended and pubKahed by his fethec: to levy no 
money^e which llad iiot aeon pmd in the Saxan times ; 
and to puitisik with severity the rarimers and ™n4ere of 
light monies. He exempted from all taxes and burthens 
the demesne lands of all liis military temmts, forgave all 
fines due to the excliequer, and the pecunittry mulcts 
for " murder" committed before his ooroaation ; and 
' ordered, under the heaviest penalties, reparation to be 
made for ^l injustices perpetrated in consequence of the 
death of his biwlher. Snch are the pto^'isions of this 
celebrated chartei: : which is the ftiofe deserving of tho 
reader's notice, because, by professing to abolish tha 
illegal customs intwidueed aftet tlw conquest, it shcram 
the nature of the grievances wlii^ the nation had suf- 
fered under the two Wiltiams. Henry, however, retained 
both the royal forests atid tlw forest laws; bwt as a 
Itind of apology he declared, that in this resefifation ho 
■was galded by the advice, and had obtained the con- 
sent of his barons. He added at the salue time a 
very benefidal dhai^er in fairw of the citteeas of LOndMi •. 

•Slotof Kealrn.il. W-**"" 

th^Him" rtale in which II hsd Iwen' Beltlei b] 
Legem legii Edncdl vublt nddooira lllli rme 
uiflriiKineiiHDiLaritiMHitlllulUTiniua iffiu 

lolWdHil«lth«tpntafftk«=WiifSitBilwiiiH. — .- ---— , 

■>r the Taaut beraHMi; Itaxi H appiKd » Itt^FdlaitQt lo Km imiriwn 
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bjr wMct the neiBoual eBWleotihe dsHnqwiil <*■ jibicBii attboamir of 
the king, were nUtnMfii. AUiHe ctntniW preotlawhBl-gm"* "f *i«iif 
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Hitherto the moral conduct of Henry had been as 
questionable as that of his late brother; policy now 
taught him to assume the zeal and severity of areformer. 
He dismissed his mistresses; droye ft'om his court tte 
men, wbo had scandalized the public by their effemi- 
nacy and debaucheries*; and gent to hasten the re- 
turn of archbishop Anselm with expressions of the 
highest regard and Veneration for his character. At the 
solicitation of the prelates be consented to marry ; and ' 
the object of his choice was Matilda or Haui^ the 
daughter of Malcolm, king at Scots, by Margaret, the 
sister of Edgar the etheling; a princess whose descent 
from the Anglo-Saxon monarchs was expected to add 
stability to his throne, and to secure the succession to 
his posterity. An objection was, however, made to their 
union, which nearly defeated his hopes. The princess 
in her childhood had been entrusted to the care of her 
aunt Christina, abbess of Willozi, who, to preserve the 
chastity of her niece from the brutality of the Norman 
soldiers, had compelled her io wear the veil, and to fre- 
quent the society of the nuns. Hence it was contended 
that according to the ecclesiastical canons she was no 
longer at liberty to marry : but in a synod of the prelates 

* EITiiMiiEDalDB curia propellflTifl, 1iic«nmnim unum noctibus InourlAtfl- 
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the objection was overruled in conformity with a former 
Jecisinn of archbishop Laiifranc on a similar occasion. 
The marriage was celebrated, and the queen crowned'^'"' 
with the usual solemnity by Anselm, who had returned "■ 
(0 England, and resumed the administration of his dio- 

To satisfy the clamour of the people. Henry had corn-Sent 
mitted to the Toiler Flambard, bishop of Durham, the 14 ' 
abnoxious minister of the lata king. The prelate lived 
sumptuously in his confinement on the allowance which 
he received from the exchequer, and the presents which 
were sent U, him by his fi-iends ; and by his wit, cheerful- 
ness, and generosity, won the good will, while he lulled 
the,vi^ilance, of his keepers. In the be^innin"' of Fe- u'oi, 
bruMy he received a rope concealed in the botrom of a Feb 
pitcher of wme. The knights who guarded hira were 4. 
as usual, invited to dine : they drank copiously fill it was 
late in the evening; and soon after tliey had lain down 
to rest, Fkmbard. with the aid of his rope, descended 
from the window, was conducted by his friends to the 
sea shore, and thence escaped into Normandy f In 
Normandy he found Duke Robert, who had married 
Sibylla, and returned to his duchy within a month after 
the death of his brother. By his former subjects he had 
been received with welcome ; but his claim to the Ene- 
hsh crown, though he meant to enforce it, was postponed 
to a subsequent period. Pleasure, not power, was his 

to^^lhM ^1^ *''™^ S**- "*■ 1'"™ t6e pnwMdiDga in tha 
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present object ; he wished to exhibit to iiia Normans the 
fair pBze which be had brought from Apulia ; Mid her 
fortune, a vei^ considerable sam, was consumed in feast- 
ings and pageantry*. But the arrival and suggestions 
o£ Flarabard awajiened bis ambition, and tmrned his 
thoughts from pleasure to war. His vassals professed 
their eagerness to fi^t under a prince, who liad gained 
laurels in the holy land ; tenders of assistauee were re- 
ceived from England; and a powerful force of men at 
arms, archers, and. footmen, was ordered to assemblein 
the neigUbourhood of Tresport. On the English barons, 
who had. enga:ged to espouse his cause, Robert de 
Belesme, "William de Warenne, Ivo de Grentesmenil, 
and Walter Giffard, he bestowed some of the strongest 
fortresses in Normandy. His object was- to seoui« their 
co-operation ; but he had reason to regret a measure, 
which weakened his power, and ultimately caused his 

Henry beheld with disquietude the preparations of his 
brother ; but trembled still more at the well-known dis- 
affection of his baroBS. 1^ Robert de Meulant^ the 
most trustyand ftivoured of lu3iuinistera,hewas advised 
to make eveiy sacrifice for the preservation of his crown ; 
to promise whatever should be asked ; to divide among 
the suspected the choicest of the royal demesnes.;, and to 
wait till the hour ef danger was past, when he might re- 
ftume these concessions, and pimish the perfidy of tbo 
men, who had presumed to sell to their sovereign those 
services which they already owed him by their oaths. 
At Whitsuntide Henry held his court : every petition was 
gi'anted : the charter was renewed ; and in the hands of 
Anselm, as the representative of the nation, the kinf; 
swore feithfuUyto fulfil all his engagements. His army 
was collected at Pevensey on. the coast of Sussex: Ro- 

dericSlO. lialmBlioty^ account ledllftrent. 
tw™,787, 
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bert, conducted liy the mariners, -wham Flamhard had 
debaiiched from their ^legiance, reached the harbour 
of Portsmouth. To secure the oily of Winchester became 
to each prince an object of the first importance. Though 
Robert was nearer, he was delayed by the debarkation of 
his Ijoops, and Henry overlook him on his march. By 
the neighbourhood of the two armies the spirit of revolt 
was aa;ain awakened among the Anglo-Norman barons : 
but the natives remained faithful to Henry, and Anselm 
devoted himself to his interests. He harangued the 
troops on the duty of allegiance, recalled from the camp 
of Robert some of the deserters, confirmed the waverinir 
loyalty of others, and threatened the invaders with the 
sentence of excommunication. After several fruitless 
and irritating messages, Henry demanded a conference 
with his brother. The two princes met in a vacant 
space between the armies, conversed for a few minutes, 
and embraced as friends. The terras of reconciliation 
were immediately a^uated. Robert renounced all claim 
to thecrown of England, and obtained in return ayearly 
pension of three thousand marks, the cession of all the 
casllea which Henry possessed in Normandy, with the 
exception of Damfkint, and the revocation of the judg- 
ment of forfeiture, which William had pronounced 
against his adherents. It was moreover stipulated, that 
both princes should unite to punish their respective 
enemies, and that if either died without legitimate issue, 
the survivor should be his heir. Twelve barons on each 
Bide swore to enforce the observance of these arti- 

It was not, however, in the disposition of Henry to 
forget or forgive. Prevented by the treaty from chas- 
tising the public disaffection of his Anglo-Norman 
barons, he sought pretexts of revenge in their private 
conduct. Spies were appointed to watch them on their 
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demesnes, and in their intercourse witli their vassals : 
charges of real or pretended transgressions were re- 
peatedly brought against them in the king's court , and 
eacih ohnoxious nobleman in his turn was, justly or 
unjustly, pronounced a criminal and an outlaw. Of the 
great families, the descendants of the warriors who had 
fought with the conqueror, the most powerfnl succes- 
sively disappeared; and in opposition to the others, 
Henry's jealousy selected from the needy followers of 
the court, men, whom he enriched with the spoils of the 
proscrihed, and raised to an equalitywith the proudest 
of their rivals. To these he looked as to the strongest 
bulwarks of his throne ; tbr since they owed their for- 
tunes to his bountyT their own interest, if not their gra- 
titude, would hind them firmly to his support *, 

Amouff the outlaws wore Robert Molet. Ivo de Grentes- 
meni! +, Warenne, earl of Surrey, WilUam, earl of Mor- 
ton and Cornwall, and Hobert de Belesme, earl of 
Shrewsbury. The last, the son of the great Montgo- 
meiy, deserves some notice. Be was the most powerful 
subject in England, haughty, rajiacious, and deceitfiil. In 
these vice^he mk-ht have many equals : in cruelty he rose 
pre-eminent amons; the savai^s of the age. He pre- 
ferred the death to the ransom of his captives ; it was 
his delight to feast his eyes with the contortions of the 
victims, men and women, whom he had ordered to be 
impaled : he is even said ta have torn out the eyes of 
his godson with hisown hands, because the father of the 
boy had committed some trivial trffence, and had escaped 
ftiim his vengeancej. Against this monster, not from 
motives of humanity but of policy, Henry had conceived 
the most violent liatred. He was cited before the king's 
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court: the Conduct of his o i" ers n N mandy as well 
as in England, his words no l"!s ha 1 s a tions, were 
severely scrutinized; and a lo g I st of fi e-and-forty 
offences was objected to him by his ac u e The earl, 
according to custom, qjitained pe m ss o to retire, that 
he might consult his friends : but instantly mounted his 
horse, fled to his earldom, summoned his retaiuers, and 
boldly bade defiance to the power of his prosecutor. 
Henry cheerfully accepted the challenge, and began the 
war with the investment of the castle of Arundel, which, 
after a siege of three months, surrendered by capitula- 
tion. Belesme, in the interval, had fortified Bridge- 
north on the left bank of the Severn, and placed in it a 
garrison of seven hundred men; but the townsmen, 
intimidated by the menaces of the king, rose upon their 
defenders, and opened the gates to the royal forces. 
Shrewsbury still remained in his possession. From that 
cily to Bridgenorth the country was covered with wood; 
and the only road ran through a narrow defile between 
two mountain?, the declivities of which he had lined 
with bis archers. Henry ordered the infantry, sixty 
thousand men, to open a passage : in a few days the 
trees were felled ; and a safe and spacious road con- 
ducted the king to the walls of Shrewsbury. At his 
arrivid despair induced Belesme to come forth on foot: 
he offered the keys of the place to the conqueror ; and 
surrendered himself at discretion, Hia life was spared ; 
but he was compelled t« quit the kingdom, and lo pro- 
mise upon oath never to return without the royal por- 

Hithertothe duke had religiously observed the con- A.n. 
ditions of peace. He bad, even on the first notice of*'"^ 
Belesme's rebellion, ravaged the Norman estates of that 
nobleman. Sensible, however, that the real crime of 
the outlaws was their former attachment to his interest, 
he unexpectedly came to England at the solicitation of 

• Ordetlc, 8n6-9IW. Malms, B8. Chron. Sh. 310. FloE. 850.(351. 
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the earl of Surrey, and incautiously trusted himself 
to the generosity of an unfeeling brother. He was re- 
ceived iadeed with the smile of affer.tion, but soon found 
that he was in reality a captive; instead of interceding 
in favour of others, be was redded to treat for his own 
liberty ; and as the price of his ransom, gladly resigned 
hia annuity of three thousand marks, which, to save the 
honour of the two princes, was received as a present by 
the queen Matilda*. After such treatment Robert 
could not doubt of the hostility of his brother ; and in 
his own defence he sought the friendship, and accepted 
the services, of the outlaw Belesnae, who still possessed 
ji.D. thirty-four castles in Normandy, Heury received the 
1105, intelligence with pleasure, pronounced the alliance be- 
tween himself and Robert at an end, accepted, perhaps 
procured, invitations from the enemies of the duke, and 
resolved to transfer the Norman coronet to iiis own 
headt. He had even the effrontery to assume credit 
for the purity of his motives, and to hold himself out as 
the saviour of an alHicted country. It may, indeed, be, 
as his panegyrists assert, that the duke was weak and 
improvident; that he spent his time and his money in 
the pursuit of pleasure; and submitted to be robbed by 
his mistresses and his riotous companions ; that he 
suffered his barons to wage war on each other, and to 
inflict every species of calamity on his subjects]!: still 
it will be difficult to believe that it was pily and not 
ambition, a hope to relievo the distresses of his coun- 
trymen, and not a desire to annex Normandy to his 
dominions, which induced Henry to unsheath the 
sword against his unfortunate brother. The first cam- 
paign passed without any important result: in the 
second the fate of Normandy was decided before the 
walls of Tenchebrai. The king hod besieged that for- 
tress; and Robert on an appointed day approached 
•Chron. Sai.SU. Malms. S8. Ordcric,a05, Floi. 652. 
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with all Ilia forces to its relief. The action was hloody Sept 
and obstinate: hut Helie do la Fleche, who fought oa ^^* 
the side of Henry, unexpectedly attaeked the enemy in 
flank ; and the duke, the earl of Morton, Rohert de 
Stuteville, Edgar the etheling*, and four hundred 
knights, fell into the hands of the conquerors. To 
some of his captives the king gave their freedom : others 
he released for a stipulated ransom ; Morton and Stute- 
ville were condemned to perpetual imprisonment. The 
fate of Rohert was delayed for a few weeks. His pre- 
sence was wanted to procure from his officers the sur- 
render of their trnsts: as soon as he ceased to be useful, 
he was sent to England, and kept in confinement till 
death. In the course of a few weeks Belesmo, through 
the interest of Helie, obtained permission to retain a 
portion of his estates; and Flambard purchased with 
the surrender of Lisieux, the restoration of his bishop- 
ric t. Henry summoned the Norman barons to that 
city, where he was acknowledged duke without oppo- 
sition J. 

While the king had thus been employed in chastising 
his enemies, and stripping an unfortunate brother of his 
dominions, lie was engaged in a less successful quarrel 
with Anselm and the court of Rome concerning the 
right of investiture. To understand the subject of the 
controversy, the reader should know that according to 
ancient practice the election of bishops had generally 
depended on the testimony of the clergy and people, 
and the suffrage of the provincial prelates. But the 
lapse of years, and the conversion of the barbarous 
nations, had introduced important innovations into this 
branch of ecclesiastical polity. The tenure of clerical, 
• EdKRr>™BMtBllH.Mty1iyHen(y.{Chn.D,Sas,3l-lO lti» Ihe lait 
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nilated to that of lay, property : the sovereign 
d the right of approving of the prelate elect ; and 
the new bishop or abbot, like the baron or knight, was 
compelled to swear fealty, and to do homage to his su- 
perior lord. The pretensions of the crown were gradu- 
ally extended. As it was the interest of the prince that 
the spiritual fiefs should not fall into the hands of hin 
enemies, he reserved to himself the right of nomination ; 
and iD virtue of that right invested the individual whom 
he had nominated, with the ring and crosier, the ac- 
bnowted>^ed emblems of episcopal and abbatlal jurisdic- 
tion. The church had observed with jealousy these 
successive encroachments on her privileges : in the 
general councils of Nine in 787, and of Constantinople 
in 8&9, the nomination of bishops by lay authority had 
been condemned ; in 1067 the former prohibitions were 
renewed by Gregory VII, ; and ten years afterwards 
Victor III. in a synod at Beneventum added the sen. 
tence of excommunication both against the prince who 
should presume to exercise the right of investiture, and 
the prelate who should condescend to receive hia topi- 
portjities on such conditions. But it was in vain that 
the thunders of the church were directed against a 
practice enforced by sovereigns, who refused to surren- 
der a privilege enjoyed by their predecessors, and de- 
fended by prelates who were indebted to it for their 
wealth and importance. The contest between the two 
powers continued during half a century: nor was it 
without mutual concessions that claims so contradictory 
could be amicably adjusted 

It should, however, be remembered that the right for 
which the sovereigns contended, had at this period de- 
generated into a most rcnicious abuse. The reader is 
already acquainted with the manner in which it had 
been exercised by William Rufus who for his own profit 
refused on mai^ occasions to fill the vacant benefices, 
and on others degraded the dignities of the church by 
prostituting them to the highest bidder. In France 
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and Germany Bimilor evih exislcd ^^en to -^ ^rLaler 
putent In Normandj Ihe indigenoe of Ribeit 1 oil 
suggested Jin improvement on the usual praitice by 
wUmg the reiersion of bishoprics in fa\our of chil 
Ireii and gra-Utm? for a proportionate sum moie than 
onedioce=etothesameprelate*. Eiu) goodmtiivia 
Uixious to suppress these abuses ; and the zeal of the 
pontiffs was stimulated by the more virtuous of the epis- 
copal order. Among these we must number Anselm, 
During his exile he had assisted at tbo councils of Bari 
and Rome, in which the custom of in e t ture 1 d been 
again condemned, and the sentence of excomn un cat o 
against the guilty had been renewed. At h a fi s>t ^^„^ 
terview with Henry, he intimated in respectful te n s i loO 
his inflexible resolution to observe the discplme ap 
proved in these synods; and the king a o ved an equa y 
fixed determination to retain, what he conce ved to be 
the lawful prerogative of liis crown. He stood, however, 
at that moment on very slippery ground. Without the aid 
of the primate he knew not how to put down the parti- 
sans, or to resist the forces of his brother Robert: it waa 
mofe prudent to dissemble than to throw the clergy 
into the arms of his competitor ; and by mutual consent 
the controversy wEts suspended, till an answer could be 
jKocured from the pope ; which answer, as both liad 
foreseen, was unfavourable to the pretensions of the 
monarch t. It would exhaust the patience of the reader 
to descend into the particulars of this dispute ; to notice 
all the messages that were sent to Rome, and the an- 
swers returned to England; the artifices that were 
employed to deceive, and the expedients suggested to 
mollify, Anselm. At last, by the king's request, he 
undertook, aged and inHrra as he was, a journey to Italy, 
to lay the whole controversy before the pontifi'; on his 
return he received an order to remain in baiiiahment 

• Ivon, Caraot epljl. 178. 179. Ifll. 

\ Str llmry's Hiei to pHEclial In BTOmpldu, 999, ani Pasclial's j.os»« 
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till he should be willing to submit to the royal pleasure. 
The exile retired to his fcienii the archhishop of Lyons, 
under whose hospitahle roof he spent the three following 
years. In the interval Henry was harassed by the en- 
treatii^a of his baiwis and the murmurs of the people! 
his sister Adela, countess of Blois, anc! his queen Ma- 
tilda, importuned him to be reconciled to the primate; 
and Paschal II. who had already excommunicated his 
advisers, admonished him that in a few weeks the 
same senteura would be pronounced against himself. 
The king, who was not prepared to push the dispute to 
this extremity, discovered a willingness to relent. An- 
Belm met him at the abbey of Bee ; and both, in the 
A. D. tiue spirit of conciliation, consented to abandon a part 
1108. of their pretensions. As fealty and homage were civil 
duties, it was agreed that they should be exacted from 
every clergyman before he received his temporalities : 
as the ring and crosier were considered to denote spi- 
ritual jurisdiction, to which the king acknowledged tliat 
he had no ckim, the collation of these emblems waa 
•uppressed *. On the whole the church gained little by 
the compromise. It might check, but did not abolish, 
the principal abuse. If Henry surrendered aa unne- 
cessary ceremony, he still retained the substance. The 
right which he assumed of nominating bishops and- 
ahbots was left unimpaired ; and, though he promised 
not to appropriate to himself the revenues of the vacant 
heneflees, he never hesitated to violate his engagement +. 
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The possession, of Normandy soon iitvolved tlie king 
in hostilities witb the neighbouring princes.' 'William, 
the only son of the captive duke, was but five years old 
at the time of the battle of Tencbebrai : and Henrj', 
after caiessing the boy, gave Mm to the custody of Helie 
de St. Saen, who had married an illegitimate daugliter 
of Robert. But it was suggested by his advisers that 
the young prince might at some future period claim the 
aominions of his father;, and a trusty officer was de- 
spatched to surprise the castle of St. Saen, and secure 
the person of William. Helie was absent: but the *.d. 
ingenuity of his servants defeirfed the diligence of thsllOS. 
royal messenger ; and the tutor readily abandoued his 
ei^tates to ensure the safety of his pupil. The son 
of Robert 'was conducted by him from court to court ; 
and everywhere his innocence- and misfortunes gained 
him pirtisans and protectors Among the most powerful 
iiere Louis kmg of trance and tulk carl of Anjou 
Louis engaged tu grant to h m the imestiture of Nor 
mandy !tulk to gi^e him his daughter Sibylla in 
mai nage , promises the performance of which w as 
for the preaent suspended on account of his minoiitj 
In the meanwhile Helie de la Fieche died Henry 
claimed his earldim of M-ins as an appendagp of 
Normandy Fulk seized it in rit,ht of h s w fe Iho 
only daughter of Heiie The f rmer was assistel* d 
by his nephew Theobald, eail of Blois the lattei by 1113 
lus superior lord the king of France During t vo 
years victory seemed to oscillate between these eompe 
titors and each ejliemeial sucTsess b> whomsoe^er it 
was gained in'variably produced Ihe same effecfSj the 
pillage of the country, and the opprrasion. of the inha- 
bitants. At length a peace was W)ncluded, by the condi- 
tions of which tha interests, of the- Norman prmce were 

iifhis cli!!iiilj', and 10 Bnbmil hiaeondncllopulilfa irniinrji. Bynrder tf 
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abandoned ; Matilda, a daughter of Fulk, was promised 
in marriage to William, the son of Henry ; and the earl 
was permittLd to keep posaession of Mans, as the feuda- 
A.D. tory of tlio Engli'ih monarch Duiitig the war the king 
^"^■had arrested Bclesino, and confined him for life in the 
easlle of W'jreham " 

As William of NDTmandy advanced in age, the hopes 
of his partisina mcrcaaed Baldwin, earl of Flanders, 
with whom he bad found an honourable retreat during 
the last Ave jears, engaged to assist him with all his 
power; Louis notwithstanding the peace, was induced 
to draw the sword in the same cause; even Fulk of 
Anjou agreed to join the confederates. All these 
princes had individually leasons to complain of Henry : 
they were willing to sanctify their resentments by 
espousii^ the intere-ls of an injured orphan. Thus tha 
embers of war were rekindled, and the flame stretched 
from one extremity of Normandy to the other. During 
move than three years fortune seemed to play with the 
efforts of the combatfints. At first Ijouis was compelled 
to solicit the forbearance of the king of England ; then 
success upon aiiceess waited on his arms; afterwards 
Baldwin died of a slight wound received at the siege of 
Eu; next Fulk of Anjou, induced by a considerable 
bribe, and the actual marriage of his daughter to 
Henry's son, withdrew from the allies ; and at last the 
A.D. decisive though almost bloodless victory of Brenville, 
lilS.gave the superiority to the king of England. By acei- 
dont Henry and Louis met in lie vicinity of Noyon, 
Henry had five, Louis four hundred knights. The 
French fought on horseback; the English, with the 
exception of one-fifth of their number, fought on foot. 
During the engagement both princes displayed the 
most determined courage, and both were in the most 
imminent danger. Henry received two blows on the 
head: but though the violence of the shock forced the 
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blood from his nostrils, such was the temper of his hel- 
met that it resisted tlie edge of the battle-axe.' The 
horse of Louis was killed under him, and it was with 
difficulty that he escaped on foot in the crowd of fugi- 
tiyes. His standard and one hundred and forty knights 
remained in the hands of the conquerors. William of 
Normandy was in the battle, but saved himself by 
flight *. 

An end was put to hostilities by the paternal industry 
cf the pontiff, Calixtus II. Louis, attended by the son 
of Robert, appeared in the council of Rhemes.; and in 
a speech of some eloquence had accused Henry of 
cruelty, injustice, and ambition. Tl\e royal orator was 
answered by tie archbishop of Rouen : but this prelate 
was heard with impatience, and frequenHy interrupted 
by the partisans of France. At the termination of the 
council, Calixtus himself visited Henry, to whom he 
was allied by descent; and the king of England at- 
tempted to justify or palliate his conduct in the pre- 
sence of the pope. He denied that he had taken Nor- 
mandy from his brother. That brother had previously 
lost it by his indolence and ftilly. All that be himself 
had done, waa to wrest the ancient patrimony of his 
family from the hands of the traitors and rebels into 
whose possession it had fiilien Nu nas u h 
Robert was kept in prison He wa'> d as p n 

who had retired fixim the cares and 5 ^ 

ment. He Uved m a ro(al castle,- ^ h 

princely magniacence, and eiiio)ed rj am 
that he desired. As for William, H r> d e 

pontiff that he felt the affection of n h 

young prince; that it had been his n n h 
educated him with his own son ; an h he had ft 
quently offered him an honourable. as m nd h 9 
earldoms in England: offers which Wil it h d 
Btantly reftised at the au^estion of n wh iv 
• Onieric, 842— 854. Chron. Sal, SSL Hia nl W 
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equally the enemies of the nephe« -ind thi, ui tie Su^ 
flimsy reasoning could not deceive the pene latioii of 
Calixtus : but unwilling to uige a request in whicli he 
foresaw that he should not succeed h^ dneited the 
convereation to the subject of the wai and olitained 
from Henry an avowal of the most patific senlimeiits 
The intelligence was immediately eommimicati-d to the 
different belligerents, and a tieaty of peaoe was con- 
cluded under the auspices of the pontiff Henry re- 
tained what he principally sought, the possession of 
Kormandy; and the king of Irinee as soiereign lord, 
received the homage of William, Henry s son, in lieu of 
thatof thefatHbr*. 

In perusing Ihe histoiy of this war, written by tile 
pen of Oideric, the mind is surprised at the opposite 
instances of barbarism and refinement, of cruelty and 
humanity, with which it abounds. I. The number of 
slain in the celebrated battle of Brenville amounted 
to no more than three : for, saysthe historian, Christian 
knights contend not for revenge, but for glory; they 
seek not to shed the blood, hut to secure the person i^ 
their enemy t. Their great object was to throw him on 
the ground ; and when this was effected, whether by a 
blow, or by the death of his liorse, the knight, enchased 
in ponderous armour, was unable to help himself, and 
lay the unresisting prize of his adversary. II. OSices 
of civility were interchanged in the midst of hostilities ; 
and the captive, who bad signalized his courage, w^ 
olten released without ransom by a generous conqueror. 
The king, after his victory, restored to Louis his charger, 
with the trappings of gold and silver; and his son at 
the same time sent to the son of Robert valuable pre- 
sents, that the young exile might appear among foreign- 
ers with the splendour due to his birth J. III. gut 
their passions were violent and implacable : and in the 

• Orfs™. 8Se, 859, 965, 866. Mnlm.flS. Ths BmndmothfTof Caliilm 
was Alite, da.ljhlei o( Ricbaid II. dukB of HwinaDdj. Ot.letic, S4B. 
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pMsuit of levenge their breasts seemed to be steeled 
against every feeling of humaniiy, Eustace, lord of 
Breteuil, whu had married Juliana, one of the king's 
aiegitimate daughters, had solicited the grant of a. 
strong fortress, wh'ich was part of the ducal demesne, 
Hwiry entertained suspicions of his fidelity, hut was 
unwilling to irritate him by an absolute refusal. It was 
agreed that two children, the daughters of Euslace and 
Juliana, should be given to Henry as hostages for the 
allegiance of their father ; and that the son of Hareac, 
the governor of the castle, should he intrusted to diat 
nobleman asapledgefiicthe cession ofthe place at the 
close of the war, Eustace was, however,' dissatisfied: 
he tore out the eyes of the boy, and sent him back to 
his fether. Harenc, frantic with rage, and impatient of 
revenge, demanded justice of Henry, who, unable to 
reach the person, hade him retaliate on the daughters, 
of Eustace. Their innocence, their youth, their royal 
descent, were of no avail; the barbarian deprived 
them of their eyes and noses : and Henry, vrith an 
Bffictation of atoio indiflerence, loaded him -with pre- 
sents, and sent him back fo resume the command, Tha 
task of revenge now devolved on Juliana, who deemed 
her fiither the author of the sufferings of her daughters. 
Unable to keep Breteuil against the royal forces, she 
retired into the citadel ; abandoned by the garrison, she 
requested aparley with the king; and, as he approached 
the wall, pointed an arrow and discharged it at his 
breast. Her want of skill saved her from the guilt of 
Bctual parricide ; and necessity compelled her to sur- 
tonder at discretion. Had Henry pardoned her, he 
might perhaps have claimed the praise of magnanimity) 
but the punishment, which he inflicted, was ludicrous 
in itself, and di^ra-seful to its author. He closed the 
gate, removed the draw-bridge, and sent her a peremp- 
tory o"^r to quit the castle immediately, Juliana was 
(vunieUed to let herself down without assistance from 
thw r.mpart into the broad moat, which surrounded 
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the fortress, and to wade through the water, which roaa 
to her waist. At each step she had to break the ice 
around her, and to suffer- the taunts and ridicule of the 
soldiers, who were drawn out to witness .this singular 
spectacle *. 

The ambition of the king was now gratified. His 
foreign foes had been compelled to solicit peace: his 
Norman enemies had been crushed by the weight of 
his arms ; and, if further security were wanting, it had 
been obtained by the investiture of the duchy which 
had been granted to hia son Williani. After an ab- 
sence of four years he resolved to return in triumph to 
A, n. England. At Barfieur he n^s met by a Norman ma- 
liao.riner, called Fitz-Stophen, who offered him a mark of 
gold, and solicited the honour of conveying him in his 
vessel " the White Ship," It was, he observed, new, 
and manned with fifty most able seamen. His lather 
had carried the king's father when he sailed to the 
conquest of England; and the service by which he held 
his fee, was that of providing for the passage of hia 
sovereign, Henry replied that he had already chosen 
ft vessel for himself; but that he would confide his son 
and his treasures to the care of Fitz-Stephen. With 
the young prince (ho was in his eighteenth year) em- 
barked his brother Richard and his sister Adela, both 
natural children of Henry, the earl Of Cheater and hia 
countess the king's niece, sixteen other noble ladies, 
and one hundred and forty knights. They spent some 
hours on deck in feasting and dancing, and distributed 
three barrels of wine among the crew : but the riot and 
intoxication whii-h prevailed about sunset, induced the 
more prudent to quit the vessel and return to the 
shore. Henry had set sod ts soon as the tide would 
permit. William, after a long delay, ordered Fitz- 
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Steplien to follow his father. Immediately every salt 
wasunfurled, every oar was plied: but amid the mmie 
and i-erellingthe care of the helm was neglected, and Ihe 
" White Siiip," cari'ied away by the current, suddenly 
Struck against a rock*. Hie rapid influx of the water ad- 
monished the gay and heedless c Jiopany of Iheir alarm ijio- 
Mtualion. By Fitz-Sfephen the prince was immediately 
lowered into a boat, and told to row back to the lau/ 
bet Ihe shrieks of his sister recalled him to the wreck, 
and the boat saaTi under the multitude that poured Into 
It. In a short time the vessel iisdf went down, a«a 
throe hundi-ed persons wei-e buried in the waves. 4. 
young tioblemau Geoffrey de L'aigle. and Berold, 'a 
butcher of Rouen, alone saved themselves by clinainff 
to the top of the laast. After a few minutes the uXi- 
huiate FitK-Stephen swam towmds them, inquired for 
the pnnce, «id beine told that he had perished, plunj™4 
under the water. <;eoffrey. benucbed by the cold of a 
November night, was soon washed away, and, m he 
sank, uttered a prayer for the safety of his companion : 
Berold retained his hold, was rescued in the morning 
by a fishmg boat, mid related the particulars trf thk 
doleful catastrophe. Henry had arrived at Southamp. 
ton, and frequently expressed his surprise at the fartK- 
T' f J^;^ r»- . The first intelligence was conveyed to 
IheobaldrfBlois, who commanicated it to his friends, 
but dared not inform the king. The next morning the 
fatal secret was revealed by a young page who threw 
himself in teas at his feet At the shock Henry sank 
to the ground, but recovering himself, affected a display 
of fortitude, which he did not feel. He talked of sub- 
mission to the dispensations of Providence: but the 
wound had penetrated deep into his heart : his grief 
gradually subsided into a settled melancholy; and it is 
said that from that day he was never observed to smile f. 

t OnteriR 867-869. Clmn.'^"aas. sin^n.wa. 
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Matilda, by the death of ber husband, became a widow 
at the aae of twelve, within six months after her mar- 
riage. By Henry she was treated with the affection of 
a parent : but at the demand of her father returned to 
Anjou, and ten years afterwards put on the veil in tl^p 
convent of Fontevraud *. 

By the generality of the nation the loss of the prince 
was not regietted. From the arrogance and violence of 
his youth men had learned to fear the despolism of his 
maturer years. He was already itiifiated in all the 
mysteriea of iniquity ; and had publicly avowed on 
every occasion hia contempt and hatred of the English t. 
But Henry, deprived of his only legitimate son, had 
new plans to form, new precautions to take, against the 
pretensions and attempts of his nephew. On that 
prince every eye waa fixed ; his virtues and misfortunes 
were the theme of general conversation ; and few men 
doubted that he would ultimately succeed to the throne. 
Fulk of Anjou, whom the king had offended by refusing 
to return the doWer of Matilda, affianced to him his 
younger daughter Sibylla, and gave him the eatldom of 
Mans ; while the most powerful barons of Normandy, 
Amauri of Montfort, and Walleran, the young earl of 
Mellent; undertook to assist him on the first opportunity 
with all their forces and inttuence, Henry by his spies 
was informed of the most secret motions of his enemies. 
In the court of Anjou he employed threats, and pro- 
mises, and bribes, to prevent the intended marriage : he 
even undertook to prove that the two parties, William 
and Sibylla, were relations within the prohibited de- 
grees of consanguinity J. In Normandy he suddenly 

• Ot^eric, 875. - hn k hi ■ ■ ■ 

e«m oullnTet 'ifim^ ^ eo fa^8tjfm^,"de faSo .um"bo'i'niiSlu5 
™Bilabiit. Huntinndon, in Ang. 8m. if. 696. 1 wffl add wli« ha and 
nnSlhennrientwritersiy of Wm and Ilia companiDlu. Omnmimlfero 

I Chnm. Sue 23L UOw »■ Old. tSS. AMonliiii to him Umj 
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landed witli a numerous body of English fotMs; sum- *-i>. 
moned his batons to attend .him; and without commu-^l*^' 
nicating his intentions to any individual, marched out 
of Rouen on a Sunday after dinner, with the whole 
ftrmy. Hugo of Montfort, one of the chief conspirators, 
was immediately called before the king, and ordered to 
surrender his castle. He assented with apparent cheer- 
fulness, and was despatched with an escort t« give 
orders to the garrison: hut in passing through a wood, 
he suddenly turned down an unfrequented path, escaped 
his pursuers, reached Montfort^ and ordered his re- 
tainers to hold it against all the power of Henry. For 
somt) time they complied with the will of their lord; 
hut at length, despairing of succour, surrendered upon 
terms. From Montfort the king proceeded to Pont- 
Audeiuer, a strong fortress defended by one hundred 
and forty knights : but a tower of wood was constructed 
twenty-four feet h%her than the walls ; and the archers 
from its summit so annoyed the besieged, that after a 
defence of seven 'weeks, they were compelled to open 
the gates. The next year he was still more fortunate. 
As the insurgent barons were returning from a suc- 
cesslal expedition, they were opposed by Ranulf of 
Bajbux, and William of Tankerville, with a body of 
men selected from the neighbouring garrisons. The a.d. 
battie was gained, and the war terminated by forty '124, 
English archers. These, aa the enemy chai^, drew *^^' 
theii hows ; the foremost horses were slain ; others fell 
over tnem ; and the rest of the insurgents, seeing the 
conftiBion, immediately fled. Eighty knights in their 
armour were found lying on the ground ; and among 
them were captured the chief promoters of the rebellion. 






•u Robert AtDodtowipJi 
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Fulk immedistely abandoned the cause of his iutBiifluil 
son-in-law, and peoc« was once more re=toren *, 

Tho life of William, the son of Robert n as an alf er- 
nuting series of elevation and depression If the sudden 
fate of his cousin had awakened hia hopes they were 
Boon defeated by the sagacity and prjinpt ttde of his 
uncle : hut he was amply repaid for the disappointment 
by the bounty of Louis, who in lieu of Sibylla, bestowed 
on him the hand of his sister-in-law, and gave tor her 
portion Chaunionl, Pontoise, and the Vexin on tlia 
borders of Normandy ; whence, by his proximity, \m 
was enabled to encourage his partisans, and to keep 
alive the spirit of ^position to Henry t. Soon after- 
wards Charles the good, earl of Flanders, and the sun- 
A. D. cessor of Baldwin, was assassinated. He was at his 
1127. devotions in a church at Bruges, when Burehard da 
^'^'^ rislo suddenly assailed him with a body of armed meii, 
■ and murdered him at the foot of the altar. On the first 
intelligence of this event, WUliam of Ipres surroupdftJ 
the walls with his retainers : the king of France 
lowed with a Ibrmidable force ; and after a siege of fi'i 
w^eks the gates were burst open, and the assassins Wf j^ 
precipitated over the battlements of the castle. V' '' ara 
had accompanied his benefector, and received from "aim 
file investiture of the earldom, which he conld justly 
claim as the representative of Matilda his grandmodier, 
Wie daughter of Baldwin V.$. Thus again by the ca- 
price of fortune was he raised to a high degree of power, 
and placed in a situation the most favourable for the 
conquest of Normandy Henry began to tremble (or 
the safety of his continental possessions }. 

It is now time to notice the measures by which that 
monarch had sought to perpetuate the succession in lii* 

* Oidiric, 975— 8S0. Hlmpon, 250. Chton, Sai, 2i7. 

f ^ diad«nra tegu] aniisHanim pro cciio puLobBI. Hunt.' An jr. tfiv. 
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•wn family. Matilda had brought him two chiWron, 
a son, William, whose premature Jate the reaiiec has 
already witnessed, and a daughter, Alice, who after- 
wards assumed the name of her mother*. For llie last 
twelve years of her life the queen resided at Westmin- 
ster, deprived of the sooiety of her husband, but sur- 
lounded with the parade of royalty, and an object of 
veneration in the eyes of the people, by whom she was 
generally denominated Molde, the goodt. The purity 
of her cliarauter was beyond the *eaeh of suspicion : 
acts of benevolence, and exercises of devotion, occupied 
her time ; and to listen to the chants of minstrels and 
the verses of poets formed her principal amusement. 
One lault she is said to have had. She was liberal 
beyond her means ; and her officers, to supply the cur- 
rent of her munificence, were occasionally compelled to a. b. 
oppress her vassals $. By her death iu. 1 1 18 the king HIS 
found himself at liberly to contract another marriage : ""^7 
but the restraints of wedlock did not accord with his 
love of pleasure, and inconstancy of affection; nor did 
he think of a second wife till the loss of his son, the 
etholing, had brought the succession within the gi'asp of 
his nephew. To defeat the hopes of that prince ha a.d. 
offered his hand to Adelais. the daughter of Geoffi-ey, 1121 
duke of Louvain, and niece to pope Calistus, a princess | " 
whose chief recommendation was her youth andbeauty§. 
Their union proved without issue ; and after a delay of 
three years, he formed the resolution of settling the 
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A, D.crown on his daughter Jfeud, who had matried Henry 
1114. V. of Germany, anil by the death of her husband was 

JflJi- lately become a widow. In the pursuit of this object it 
was necessary for the kiag to subdue the reluctance both 
of the princess herself and of the English barons. 
Maud was unwilling to quit a countiy in which she 
possessed a noble dower, for a precarious and disputed 
succession ; and the bai'ons revolted from the idea of a 
female reign, a species of government new in the annais 
both of England and Normandy. The empress, how- 
ever, submitted to the peremptory commands of her 
^''T' fiither, and was met on her arrival by her uncle David, 
" ' king of Scotland. The acquiescence of the more pow- 
erful barons had been prepared by presents and pro- 
mises : for greater security, Robert, the captive duke of 
Normandy, was removed from Devizes to Cardiff, from 
the custody of the bishop of Saxum to that of Robert of 
- Caen, earl of Gloucester, the king's natural and fa- 
vourite son; and a general assembly was summoned of 
the prelates, and chief tenants of tie crown. Before 
them Henry lamented (he premature death of his eon. 

^^«- and proposed_ his daughter Maud as presumptive heiress 
■'to the succession. She nnited, he observed, in her 
veins the blood of the Anglo-Saxon with that of the 
Norman princes. By her mother she was descended, 
through a long line of sovereigns, from Egbert and 
Cerdic: her father was the reigning king, and her 
uncle and grandfather had been the two last monarchs 
of England. Whatever might be the sentiments of his 
hearers, no one ventured to incur his resentment by 
hazarding an objection: the empress was unanimously 
pronounced the next heir, in the event of her father 
dying without male issue ; and first the clergy, then 
the laity, swore to msiatain her succession. Among the 
laity the precedence was given to her uncle David 

A.D. on account of hia regal characfer. The second place 

' 127. was disputed between Stephen, eai'l of Boulogne, and 
Robert, earl of Gloucester, The former was the king n 
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nephew by his sister Adela, and had been born in lawful 
wedloek: the latter was Henry's son, hut of spurious 
birth ; and the point to be decided was, whether pre- 
cedence was due to legitimacy of descent, or to proxi- 
mity of blood. In the present times it would not 
admit of a doubt: even then, though the reigning fa- 
mily derived its claim from a bastard, the question was 
determined in favour of Stephen. But these noblemen 
had in view a secret, and more important object. Not- 
wiihatanding the precautions of Henry, the succession 
of Maud was considered very uncertain : botli Stephen 
and Robert looked forward to the crown; and on that 
account each was anxious to be declared the first prince 
of the blood *, 

The reader has noticed the constant solicitude ol 
Henry to secure the friendship of I'ulk, count of Anjou. 
That nobleman bad lately resigned his European states 
to his eldest son, and had accepted the more brilliant 
but precarious dignity of king of Jerusalem. Henry , 
offered with eafjerneas the hand of Matilda to Geoffreyj]27' 
the reigning earl. Tiie marriage was negotiated inSept! 
secret; its publication excited the loud complaints of 
the English and Norman barons. They claimed a 
tight to be consulted in the disposal of their future 
sovereign; and many declared that they looked on 
themselves as released fiom the obligation of their oalh 
by the duplicity of the king. He disregarded tlieir 
raurmuis, and applauded his own policy. The counts of 
Anjou were now ints^sted in the defence of his trans- 
jnarine dominions f. 

Still it waa impossible for him to contemplate without 
disquietude the inoreasiug fame and power of his ne- 
phew the earl of Planders, whose ruin he deemed ne- 
" Malm^ovel. fl». CSron. Sex. a». 1 Malm. 9ft. Hunt. 019. The 
b.-Qom, orplaiitedegenSt. U dues not, however, appear m havefcceu^ 
tnij, when Kichata, aiike of York, km csllal RWiaid Plaplageiiel, S«e t. 
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eeasary both for his own tranquillity and the future 
security of his daughter. William had justly, hut per- 
haps imprudently, punished the murderers of his pre- 
decessor. Their frieuds sought to he revenged on the 
new earl ; at their suggestion Thierry, landgrave of 
Alsace, advanced a claim to the succession ; and Henry 
engaged to support him with all the power of England 
and Normandy. Lisle, Ghent, and several other places 
were perfidiously surrendered to Thierry ; but William 
displayed his wonted activity and courage, and com- 
pletely defeated his antagonist under the walls of A!ost. 
Unfortunately, after the battle, and at the very gate of 
tlie town, he received a thrust in the hand from the 
pike of a foot-soldier. The wound was alight, and there- 
A.D. fore neglected: a mortification ensued; and the ex- 
1123. piring prince was conveyed tothemonastery.of St.Omer. 
Tliere, from his death-bed, he wrote to Henry, recom- 
Jiily mending to the clemency of bis uncle the Norman 
*'• barons, who had followed the fortunes of him, whom 
they deemed their legifimato prince. The king, when 
lie had nothing more to fear from the pretensions of his 
nephew (for William left no issue) granted his request, 
and by this affectation of generosity won the attach- 
ment of his Norman subjects*. 

Thus, by the aid of accident and the resources of hia 
own genius, had Henry triumphed over every obstacle 
that appeared to oppose his wishes. Still it was not his 
lot to reap the fniit of his labours. The very measure 
oa which he had founded his expectations of tranquillity 
proved a constant source of disquietude. It was with re- 
luctance that Maud had condescended to marry Geoffrey. 
To exchange the state of an empress for the lower con- 
dition of a countess of Anjou, and to be subjected to the 
wild and wayward caprice of a boy of sixteen, hurt and 
irritated her feelings. Geoffrey, on the other part, had 
inherited the uncontrollable spirit of his progenitors : 
he disdained to soothe, and made it his aim to subdue the 

■HontSia. Apg. Su. ii. 697. Chtun. Sax. £32. Oid«!c, 8^, SaS. 
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pride of his wife. They quarrelled, separated, and Maud 
repaired to England to solicit the protection of her 
fether. A year elapsed in fruitless ncgociations. At 
length the earl condescended to express a wish for the 
return of his wife, and a reconciliation ^as apparently 
effected. If (he successive births of tiroe grandsons, 
Henry, Geoffrey, and William, were lathe king subjects 
oi' joy, he was equally chagrined by the conduct of his 
Bon-in-!aw, who demanded the present possession of 
Normandy in virtue of a previous promise, and mani- 
fested his displeasure at the refusal of Henry by repeated 
insults. Neither did Maud act the part of a mediatris. 
DisUking her husband, she endeavoured to widen the 
breach by offending Geoffrey herself, and seeking by 
her reports to irritate hor father. These family broils 
detained the king in Normandy, and occupied his atten- 
tion during the last years of Ms reign *. 

But though he resided so frequently on the continent, 
and was so anxious to secure his transmarine possesr 
sions, he did not neglect the government of hia kingdom 
of England, by far the most valuable portion of his do- 
minions.' The administration of justice, and the pre- 
servation of the public tranquillity, were objects which 
he had constantly at heart, and which he earnestly re- 
commended to the vigilance of his officers. I. It is pro- 
bable that the Normans despised the courts of law of 
Anglo-Saxon institution. Henry, however, ordered the 
ancient county courts and hundred courts to be held on 
the same days, and during the same terms, and in the 
same places, as had been the custom before the con- 
quest ; and that all pleas respecting real property, unless 
^e parties were tenants in chief of the crown, should 
be determined in the courts of the hundred t. 11. The 
severity, with which he punished the more flagrant vio- 
lalions of the laws, was a source of terror and amaze- 
ment to his subjects, who believed him to be the " lion 
" of justice,'' described in the pretended prophecies of 
* IMm. lOD. Hunt. !39. Hot. 27G. CM SW. t Ketr R;m. L IS. 
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Merlin ". When he came to tlie throne, robhery and 
rapine were crimes prevalent in every province of Iha 
ktngiloai : before bis death they became so rare, that 
"whosoever," eaya the Saxon chronicle in the language 
of the time, " bore Ins burthen of gold and silver, no 
" man durst say to him aught but good +."' On one oc- 
casion, when the justiciary Ralph Basset held a court at 
Huncflt in Leicestershire, no fewer than forty-four rob- 
bers were condemned and executed $. This was in the 
year 1 024, when neither interest nor presents could save 
the malefactor from death or mutildlion : but after- 
wards, whether it was that the necessity of rigour had 
decreased with the frequency of crime, or that th'e lova 
of money began to pKedomiiiate over the love of justice, 
pecuniary compensations, which bad been abolished in 
the beginning of Henry's reign, were again accepted in 
lieu of corporal punishment^ 

III. Under ijie Saxon dynasty the license to coin 
money had been lurmed o«t to different individuals in 
the principal boroughs, who with the dies received their 
instructions from tlie royal treasury, By the conqueror 
and his son Rufus the stune custom had been continued : 
and these persons, by debasing the quality, or diminish- 
ing the weight, of the silver pennies, amassed consider- 
able wealth, and at the same time screened themselves 
from punishment by frequent and valuable presents to 
the monarch- Henry, in the cliarter which he granted 
at his secession, had engaged to redress this grievance. 
By tho Saxon lawsthe otfender wascondemned to suffer 
the amputation of the right hand, which, as a memorial 
utthe crime, was affixed with nails to the door of his 
house. To the loss ofUie barjdorthat of the eyes, which 
he sometimes substituted in its place, thu king added the 
punishment of castration. The inlisbiiants. of boroughs, 
the principal merchants of the time, were sworn to watt^ 
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over the purity of the coin, and to prosecute delinquents ; 
and the same penalty was denounced against those who 
attempted to pass, as against those who fabricated, pen- 
nies of inferior value*. Still the evil continued to iu- 
crease, till in the twenty-fiftii year of his reign, it had 
become so universal, that hardly one penny in twelve 
was taken in the market. The royal indignation now- 
fell on the coiners. By a general precept they were all i 
summoned to appear at the court of exchequer in Win- H 
Chester. Each in rotation was examined before the 
bishop of Salisbury, the treasurer, who, if he judged him 
guilty, ordered him to be taken to a neighboui'ing apart- 
ment, where he immediately suffered the punishment 
prescribed by law. Of more than fifty, who obeyed the 
summons, four only escaped +. This severity would, it 
was hoped, intimidute the future fabiicatoi'S of money : 
and we may presume that to remedy the evil of tlie mo- 
ment a new coinage waa issued, and the old withdrawn 
ttoiix circulation $. 

IV. Another grievance, which had been constantly 
increasing during the two last reigns, had grown out of 
the royal claim of purveyance. Whenever the king 
moved ftom place to place, he was attended by a number 
of prelates, barons, and officers ; each of whom was fol- 
lowed by a long train of dependants. All these expected 
to be maintained at the expeiise of the ccunlry through 
which they passed. Hence the progress of the court 
was like the progress of a hostile army ; and the devas- 
tation which the king's followers are said to have caused 
would hardly deserve credit, were it not attested by con- 

• Leg. Sai. 305. llm: S7t New EyniBr, i. 13. 
t ChroD. S»x.a»l,S99. 
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temporary and unexceptionable writers. They were ac- 
customed to enter without ceremony the houses of the 
farmers and husbandmen ; to live at free quarters ; and 
in the insolence of superiority, to sell, burn, or waste,' 
what they coulit not consume. The miserable inhabit- 
ants saw their corn and cattle carried away, and their 
wives and daughters insulted beibre their faces ; and, i( 
they dared to remonstrate, their presumption was pu- 
nished, often by the confl^ration of their houses, some- 
times by mutilation, and occasionally by death. Heiico 
the approach of the king to any district was a signal to 
the natives to conceal thwr effects, and tlee to the woods ; 
and the solitude of the country wherever he tucfied, at 
length convinced him of the magnitude of the evil, and 
warned him to apply an etTectual remedy. A commis- 
sion of judges was appointed : the attendants on the 
court were examined before them ; aad the more guilty 
■were punished by the loss of an eye, or of a hand, or of 
a foot. The fate of these delinquents impressed a salu- 
tary terror on their fellows ; and similar enormities were 
seldom repeated during the remainder of the king's 

V. If Henry thus relie\*ed his subjects in general, he 
was equally just to tlie complaints of his own tenants. 
It has been already observed that in most counties a 
considerable portion of land was the property of the 
crown, the occupiers of which were bound to pay their 
rents in kind for the support of the i-o3-al household. 
This obligation imposed on the tenants, what they 
deemed a heavy burthen, the necessity of transporting in 
many cases the produce of their farms to a considerable 

•Chcoa. Su.m. M»liit.91. E9iliii«c.»4. Qin luBUUelnplnribui 
visa. csLiraB iDltiiritBtdm ant uchdIfh: ab aUorum Jsaiane datvittibat 
] Uid, Fnm this bdIL tlmllir nqirei«)ii>> In our indent wrilEn. It ivould 
Biip>->ir that thepiinlilimeDI of tnuHlBOsa was llunight man naEhil titan 

Dt it u'OH fiimaued to ^w, Bmlllie inipr«drawlitfhit inad« waaBDOu ob- 
literated, lliil ihf culprit w'ho had suffcrftl mutilalkm camtd about «iiJi 
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distance ■ but it was soon commuted for anotier, which 
they found it stiil more tlifficult to supporE. After the 
king began to reside principally on the continent, pay- 
ments in kind were no longer wanted, and payments in 
money were demanded. Had these been determiaed 
accoi'ding fo an equitable rate, the change mould have 
been a benefit ; but they were left to the discretion or 
caprice of the royal officers, who were careful to eai'ich 
themselves by the oppression of the tenants. The latter 
harassed the king with repeated remonstrances, and on 
some occasions surrendered to him their ploughs, as a 
proof of their inability to continue the labours of agri- 
culture under the existing burthens. Henry consulted 
his minbtecs, and a remedy was easily devised. A new 
survey was made of tho royal demesnes : a certain and 
equitable rent in money was fixed by the commissioners; 
and tJie tenants were ordered to account annually with 
the sheriff, whose duty it was to pay the receipts into the 
exchequer *. 

VI, It should, however, be observed, that the equity 
and humanily of the king were of a very qucBtionable 
deaaiption. As long as his own interests were not con- 
cerned, he showed no reluctance to check or punish the 
exactions or rapacity of others t but in the pursuit of his 
own a^randizement, he scrupled not to trample on 
every consideration of justice, and to sport with the for- 
tunes and happiness of his subjects. His system of con- 
tinental policy involved him in enormous expenses ; for 
money was the principal weapon with whith he fought ; 
and he had seldom rocoui'se to arms till he liad tried 
the efficacy of bribes and promises. Hence he was con- 
stantly haunted with apprehensions of poverty ; and his 
ministers were employed in devising the means to acquit 
his past, and to provide for his ftiture engagements. 
The dancgelt, at the rate of twelve pennies in the hide, 
was continued during the whole of his reign: an addi- 

•VM. Se!d.Splnl.udEadnuai6,217. 
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tional aid of three shillings per hide was required on 
occasion of the man-iage of his daughter Matilda; and 
yearly complaints of new and excessive exactions mav 
be read in almost eveiy page of the Saxon annalist*. 
The science of taxation was then in its infancy. To ease, 
by equalizing the burthen, never entered into the thoughts 
of the financiers of the age: a certain sum of money was 
iranted by the king; it was wrung by the strong hand 
of power from the reluctant grasp of the subject. The 
collectors, says Eadmer, seemed to have no feelings of 
humanity or justice. If a man were without money, he 
was east into prison, or forced to flee from the country ; 
his goods were sold; the doors of his house carriedaway; 
and the slender remains of his property exposed to the 
mercy of every passenger. If a man had money, he was 
hai'assed with threats of prosecution for imaginary of- 
fences, tai he had surrendered all that he possessed ; 
for no one dared to enter into litigation with his sove- 
reign ; or by refusing to pay the present demand, subject 
himself to the immediate loss of his whole property. 
Yet, adds the historian, there are many who will think 
little of such enormities ; so much have we been habi- 
tuated to them under the two last monarchs-l-. 

The ecclesiastical history of this period furnishes nu- 
merous instances of royal rapacity. In the charter which 
the king had published at his accession he solemnly en- 
gaged neither to sell the vacant benefices, nor to apply 
their proflts to his own use. This promise was violated 
as soon as it could be done with impunity. That the 
crown might enjoy the episcopal revenues, the bishoprics 
of Norwich and Ely were kept without prelates for three, 
those of Canterbury, Durham, and Hereford, for five, 
years. At his coronation he had promoted to the see of 

• IhiB raiseroble p«i|il( la deall with, Fjm ihey an, deprived irflhe'ir^m 
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■Winchester his chancellor, Wilham Gifford. Soon af- 
terwards he extorted from the new prelate the sum of 
eight handred marks. He valued the revenue of Lich- 
field at three thousand marks, and compelled Roger, the 
nephew of Geoffrey Dedington. to pay that sum hefore 
he would name him to the bishopric. Gerold had been 
made abbot of Tewkesbury. Unable to satisfy the re- 
peated demands of the king, he was necessitated to resign 
his ai-bey. Gilbert bishop of London had acquired the 
reputation of a careful and opulent prelate. At his 
death all his treasures were sei!;ed for Uie benefit of the 
crown*. From the manner in which these iniquitous 
proceedings are oasuallymentioned by the contemporary 
%vriters, we may reasonably infer that they were not of 
■very rate occurrence. . , . . ™„ 

I will add another, andmoi-e singular instance. Ihe 
rea<ler has already noticed the attempt of archbishop 
Dunstan to restore, during the reign of Edgar, the an- 
cient discipline of the celibacy of the clergy. The exe- 
cution of the canons which he published on that subject 
was suspended during the invasion of tiie Danes under 
Sweya and was afterwards neglected under Canute and 
his successors. When Lanfranc had been promoted to 
the see of Canterbury, he resolved to imitate the conduct 
of Dunstan, but at the same time was careful to temper 
his zeal wilh moderation. In a synod, which he con- 
vened at Winchester in 1075. the village curates who 
were married received permission to retain their wives ; 
but the obligation of celibacy was imposed on the h^her 
and conventual clergy, and a vow of continency was re- 
quired from all future candidates for the orders of deacon 
and priest. At the distance of six-and-twenty years ano- 
ther synod was held at Westminster by archbishop An- 
selm Here it was enacted that overj" priest and deacon 
should be obliged to observe the promise which he had 
made at his ordination, and that all future subdeacona 
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should be subjected to the same restraint *. To Henry 
it was Eu^ested that this canon might be converted into 



clergy, and to impose a heavy fine on every individual, 
who might befhund to have transgressed the regulation 
of the synod. The result showed that the number of 
offenders was too small to raise any considerable sum ; 
but the king, that his expectations might not be defeat- 
ed, ordered a certain fine to be levied on every parochial 
clergyman, without regard to his guilt or innocence. 
With its amount we are not acquainted ; but the conse- 
quences prove that it must have been excessive. Some, 
through indignation at the injustice of the measure, re- 
fused, others, tlirough poverty were unable to pay. 
Both classes were imprisoned and tortured. Their 
brethren, who remained at liberty, appealed to the cle- 
mency of the king. To the number of two hundred, 
with their feet bare, and clad in the appropriate dress of 
their respective orders, they met him in one of the streets 
of London. He turned from them with expressions of 
insult. They next implored the intercession of the 
queen ; but MatQda, with tears in her eyes, assured them 
that she did not dare to interfere t. 

The most important controversy in which Henry was 
engaged with the court of Rome regarded the admission 
of the papal legates. On the one side it was contended 
that the pope, in quality of universal pastor, had the 
right to inquire by confidential ministers into the state 
of the church in distant countries ; and that the abuses 
which had arisen from the prevalence of simoniacal elec- 
tions imperiously required the exercise of that right. 
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On the other it was alleged, that Ly the grtnts of former 
popes the archbishop of Canterbuiy was entitled to the 
authority of papal legate within llie kingdom; and that 
no iastanoe was known of such authority having been 
exercised by a foreign ecclesiastic, unless it were at the 
express request of the sovereign *. This answer was but 
partially correcL la the earliest ages of the Anglo- 
Saxon church we find the archbishop of Canterbury in- 
vested with the title of envoy of the apostolic see t . but 
the history of ihe same ages furnishes several instances 
of legates, who were sent from Rome to reform the 
English clei^y, and who in virtue of the papal commis- 
sion assembled councils and promulgated laws of eccle- 
siastical discipline %. The question was debated during 
a great portion of Henry's reign. Some legates were 
induced by threats or promises to return without at- 
tempting lo land. Ofhsrs were received, and introduced 
to the king, who by gifts and remonstrances prevailed 
on ihem to waive the exercise of thoir authority. Per- 
haps they were unwilling to offend a prince who loaded 
them with presents ; perliaps ihey feared to compromise 
their character, by entering into a contest of doubtful 
issue. At length Paschal II. sent an earnest expostula- 
tion to the king and the prelates. He complained that 
without the royal license neither bis letters nor envoys 
wore admitted into the kingdom ; that no causes or ap- 
peals were carried before the apostolic see ; and that in 
consequence men of worthless character were promoted 
to beueBces,andby their conduct encouraged the growth 
of those abuses which it was their duty to extirpate $. 
This expostulation was followed by a legate of the name 
ofAnselm. On his arrival in Normandy, the English u 
bishops were hastily assembled ; and by their advice 
Ralph, the metropolitan, undertook a journey to Rome, 
to plead in person the pririleges of his church. After 

* Bad. 59. 118. 136. + Bil.i, vil, Wilf, 0. ]i. 
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an absence of t'^TO years he returned. Sickness and tho 
wars in Italy had prevented him from seeing the poatiff, 
and he brought with him no mote than an evasive letter, 
in which, though the priTileges of the church of Canter- 
bury were conflrmed, no mention was made of the real 
point in dispute*. If we may believe our national his- 
torians, the king was more successful than his arch- 
bishop ; and in an interview witU Calixtus, the second 
of the successors of Paschal, at Gisors, obtained the con- 
1*30 ^''■'""ti*'" ^^ ^^^ privilege for which he contended f . 
' I'here is, however, reason to doubt the accuracy of this 
statement ; for after a short interval, tho Cardinal Peter, 
the son of a powerful Roman prince, arrived in France 
^ J, with the lofty title of legate of the apostolic see in the 
1122. Gauls, in Britain, in Ireland, and in the Orkneys. 
Henry received him with much ceremony in London, 
hut observed to him, that he would never surrender tho 
rights of bis crown ; that were he inclined to do so, still 
it would be necessaiT to obtain the consent of the pre- 
lates, the barons, and the whole kingdom ; and that it 
was impossible to convene such an assembly as long as 
the nation was engaged in hostilities with the Welsh. 
Peter assented to the reasons of the kii^; and on his 
return to the coast was attended by a numerous escort, 
and gratified with valuable presents J. CaliJttus appears 
to have been dissatisfied with the conduct of this legale, 
and appointed the cardinal John of Crema to succeed 
him in the same capacity. His mission was delayed by 
the death of the pope; but on a renewal of the appoint- 
ment by Honorius II. be advanced as far ns Normandy, 
where he was detained by the orders of Henry. After 
a long negocialion he obtained permission to proceed ; 
traversed tlie kingdom in great pomp; and met the king 
A.n. of Scotland at Roxburgh. There be held a synod of 
'^*' Scottish bishops, to inquire into the controversy between 
toein and theareiibishop of York, who claimed melro- 
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political jurisdietiou over iheir churches *. In his return 
he presided at Westminster in a council of the English 
prelates, with foi'ty abbots and most of the other digni- 
taries. Seventwn canons of discipline were enacted at g|** 
his sii^geation, the object of which was to enforce the 
celibacy of the clergy, and to abolish simoniocal elections 
and contracts t. William, archbishop of Canterbury, ac- 
companied Croma in his return to Rome ; aaid, though 
lie could not prevail on the pontiff to surrender his claim 
of sending envoys to the English church, oblaiaed for 
himself a grant of the legatine authority both in. England 
and Scotland t Soon afterwards heconvolted a national ^^ 
synad, and published sevei-al canons of discipline, similar | jag 
in BUbatanoe W those of Crema ; but with some varia- Sep. 
tioDB, that they might not appear to rest on the autho- ii9. 
rity of tihat cardinal. When Honorius died, the succes- 
sion to the papacy was disputed between two competi- 
tors. Innocent and Anaclet ; and Henry, in opposition to 
the advice of his bishops, was persuaded bytheMlebraled 
St. Bernard to espouse the cause of the former. He ^-^^^ 
mot Innocent at Charlres, fell at his feet, and promiaad 
him the obedience of a dutiful son J. This pontiiF con- 
ftrmed the grant of his predecessor l« the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, in quality of metropoUtan and legate. 



inVrepptM art. Ebb >p«rtbi!ma nw"; non iwtuit. Haul. 219. Tt* 
ume lUn it told, on tbe suUiocliy it Huntinudoo. by Hovaleii (S64). 
BiompioB nttl5\ «iia HeraUgfiird [B76). Ilia, howewr. slnguUr Out 1.b 

taulIyo'lMn'nSliJtmwlK^Staillrm^fFEJenwrJ.o 
the KlsoflheByioil {661 )jHB4»SlineDii,wlio odds iiMuy oilier pMlipulntB 
otCrem«'llMlBtionOBS!}l«ndfllKilD*3etvaaa,«rlioaeeQm[ljlotbecanliiial 
nuDbUMiriii 1he«rQnf|Mt»lonK(1663). Tiw tales of ifis laiei ""Wrs, 
Weslniiiutor (SKI), and llie mook of Wimheilci (Ang. Sac. i, i90> aie 
(See the boll in Wham)n{Apg.S>ti. 792). though lie iuppoasa, ono- 
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continued to govern the English church during the re- 
mainder of Henry's reign *. 

Robert, the unfortunate Duke of Normandy, had now 
spent eight-and-thirty years in captivity. Aueordiag to 
some historians he bore his eonflnement with impa- 
tience ; and by an unsuccessAil attempt to escape, pro- 
voked his brother to deprive him of sight +. For the 
honour of iiuraan nature we may hope that the latter 
part of the account is false ; the more so, as it is not 
supported by contemporary authority. If Henry may 
be believed, the reader has already heard him boast of 
the splendour and comfort enjoyed by his captive ; and 
Malmsbury (but Malrasbury wrote to the son of Henry, 
and therefore was disposed to panegyrize the father) 
seems to confirm this statement, when be assures us 
that the duke was allowed eveiy indulgence compatible 
*;P; with his security J. Robert died at the age of eighty in 
* "^- the castle of Cardiff in Wales J. 

Henry did not survive liis brother more than a year 
He had been hunting near St. Denis le Froment in 
A.v. Normandy, and at his return was seized with an acute 
1135. fever. On the third day, despairing of his recovery, he 
Nov. sent for the arehbishop of Rouen, from whom he re- 
^' ceived the sacraments of the eiieharist and extreme 
unction. The earls of Gloucester, Surrey, and Leices- 
ter, and the rest of the nobility assembled wund his bed, 
and in iheir presence he pronounced his last will. I he- 
rn (Ang. Sac. i. 79!) is very HSvareon the inBinoiy of Ihii pw 
.■u- -^^ "-i^ne.bv ^leMwnbuloeoflholtlJ[lllinaau^htl■ 
»n^eof mftohnnb.Hikd vuiUved tttnlhat of 

onaly poBSOHd no JuriidictLoD f n E p gla n d. lia would Iihta dnerred thit 
oonion.' bot he uiKnowledgad, Ilka btt piedaoeflBOrsj ths pppdl nuihoTlty 
(Sae Malm. IIS— 116), null, IT he o^dBoleil to Uh >dii>iHf^ of bidim ie- 
gateB in EURluid, it wok, nM tjeciOHe thf charoh of CuterbbEy WBI toda- 

{Bodent. but bacBUBs tbo nutboritr of Iwtelindbnii jiievbqaly granted 
y iho |jop«i to t1»o udhbldhop of Cantorbiuy. lundltom BcUloel inBr^ 
tanois ounetl inicDIOB, qiiniiiniathoiiiliumiiiipuaBriiwiassiMFCEifinT* 
niH ulnm ■rehieviKonnm UHDnirin. Eid. M. See tlie grsnle to Iha 
archblshope Tatwine, Plegmuod, iDil Donatiiii, la Mahnsbuiy de Ponk iL 
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queatli, ho said, all my lands on both sides the sea to my 
daugliter Matilda and her heirs for ever : and I desire 
that, when my debls have been diacliargcd, and the 
liveries and wages of my retainers have been paid, the 
remainder of ray effects may be distributed to the poor.jj 
On the seventh day of his illness he expired. His 2, 
bowels were deposited in the church uf St. Maty at 
Rouen, which had been founded by his mother ; his 
body was conveyed to England, and interred in the abbey 
of Reading *. 

A contemporary writer has left us the character of 
Henry as it was differently drawn by his friends and 
enemies after his death. By the former he was ranked 
among the wisest, richest, and bravest of onr monarchs ; 
the latter loaded his memory with the reproach of 
cruelty, avarice, and incontinence +. To an indifferent 
observer at the present day his reign will offer little 
worthy of praise, unless it be the severity with whbh he 
punished offences. This was a real benefit to his people, 
as it not only contributed to extirpate the robbers by pro- 
fession, but also checked the rapacity and violence of the 
barons. Still his merit will be very equivocal. As long 
as each conviction brought with it a fine or forfeiture to 
the royal exchequer, princes were stimulated to the exe- 
cution of the laws by a sense of personal interest J. 
Henry, at the same time that he visited the injustice of 
others, scrupled not to commit injustice himself. Pro- 
bably in both cases he had in view the same object, his 
own emolument. 

The great aim of his ambition was to aggrandize his 
family by augmenting his possessions on the continent. 
His success in this favourite project obtained for him the 

•Milm. HO. Orderio, 901. Episl. Pel. venec. »d Atelard, apud Bon- 
que^,x>.633. 

■t HndLail. E BI moilniiH cnjus ad jiislitiam crnneE fere prlncipesin- 
^lenlnr eifmpJo. cujiia in pKO[)ei«»iDunilic™ilalll, liberalUalem in nimieB, 
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reputation of political wisdom: but it was purchased 
at the expense of enormous sums wrung from a suf- 
fering and impoverished people. If, however, the Eng- 
lish tiius paid for acquisitions in which they had little 
interest, they derived from them one advantage; the 
king's attentioii to foreign politics rendered him anxious 
to preserve peace with his more immediate neighbours. 
He lived on the most friendly terms with Alexander and 
David, successively kings of Scotland. The former had 
married his natural daughter Syhilla ; both were the 
brothers of his wife Matilda. It was more difficult to 
repress the active and predatory disposition of liie Welsh : 
but as often as he prepared to chastise their presump- 
tion, they pacified his resentment by submission and pre- 
sents. As a check to this restless people he planted 
among them a powerful colony of foreiguera. Many 
natives of Flanders had found settlements in England 
under the protection of his mother Matilda; and the 
number was now doubled by a crowd of emigrants, who 
had been driven from their homes by an inundation of 
the Rhine. Henry placed them at first on the right 
bank of the Tweed : hut afterwards collecting the old 
and new coiners into one body, allotted to them for their 
jjpg. residence the townof Haverfordwest with the district of 
Ross in Pembrokeshire. They were a martial and in- 
dustrious people : by attention to the cultivation of the 
soil and the manufacture of cloth, they grew in numbers 
and opulence ; and under the protection of the English 
kings, to whom they always remained faithful, defeated 
every attempt of the Welsh princes to root them out of 
the country *, 

•MBlnia.68.a9. Gbtv. 1340. Bromp. lOOa Giral. Itio.Caiqb-SJS.HemyQQ 

wai luBlDlent to subdue all opposition. (Uhnin. Ski. 217. S&.) Sim. stS. 
He carried tl*e f urcisp of h^ Boverei^ty farther Ihon any ttt hie pre<fe' 
ceaaors, puiuini; to (lie W«I&h l>>ahonrici, andcompalliiL^ them-wprelules 
to leceite conaeraiition fii>m the srehblshops of C»Blctbury. The biBlinps 
of St Davfd'B.wno had loD^ FXeFdsnl luetropolltical jurl^tclloD over bbo 

BpyeallaK t> Ihe fope, Umy luEbimcd ibeir aucieui ligliU, but were slwayg 
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Henry was naturally susiilcioiis ; and this disposition 
had been greatly encourafjed by his knowledge of the 
clandestine attempts of his enemies. On one otcasioa 
the keeper of his treasures was convicted of a design on 
his hfe : on another, while he nas marching in the midst 
of his army towards Wales, an arrow from an unknowa 
hand struck him on the hreast, but was repelled by the 
temper of bis cuirass*. Alarmed by these mcidents, he 
always kept on his guard, flrequently changed his apart- 
ments, and, when he retired to rest, ordered sentinels to 
he stationed at the door, and his sword and shield to be 
placed near his pillow +. 

The suspicious are generally diaaembling and revenge- 
ful. Henry seldom forgot an injury, though ho would 
disguise his enmity under the mask of friendship. 
Fraud, and treachery, and violence, were employed lo 
ensnare those who had greatly offended him ; and their 
usual portion was death, or blindness, or perpetual im- 
prisonment t- After his decease it was discovered that 
hia cousin, the earl of MoretoU, whom he had long kept 
in confinement, had also been deprived of sight §. Luke 
de BaiTfi, a poet, who had fought against him, was made 
prisoner at the dose of the last war, and sentenced by 
the king to lose his eyes. Chailes the good, earl of 
Flanders, was present, and remonstrated against so dii-e- 
ful a punishment. It was nol, he observed, the custom 
of civilized nations 1« inflict bodily punishment on knights 

defeBted by Iba anperlor nmver of tl.e[r adtBisatiea. 11 haj 1m™ Mid that 
Heniy anlJBcUd Ibe Welih choicli toths church of Rome; but in the 
vlHuiuim the Wflsll biatoiia complain Dial thB king had lulljecled their 
SToicli 10 Ihu cliniih o( Uanttrbntj, whm«M it bad near betoie lieeo sub- 

(UgBiBWinprMter usum^llii MdPBJ* Meneieusis obdnutl. nulU ecoksi* 

^aem rl AeM. GbrsJ. de jure Meaev. eccl. 541. 
• Msbn.33.91. 
-tSuKat,Tit.LHd.Gi™!.lia. . 
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wlio had drawn the sword in the serviceof ttoir lord. 
" It is not," rephed Henry, " the first time that he has 
" been in arms against me. But what is worse, he has 
" made nie the subject of satire, and in his poems lias 
" held ine up to the derision of my enemies. From his 
" example let other versifiers learn what Ihey may ex- 
" pect, if they offend the king of England." The cruel 
mandate was executed ; and the troubadour, in a parox- 
ysm of agony, bursting from the hands of the officer^ 
dashed out hia brains against the wall *. 

His dissimulation was so well known that he was mis- 
trusted even by his favourites. When Bloet, bishop of 
Iiincoln, who had for many years been one of his princi- 
pal justiciaries, was told tliat the king had spoken of 
him in terms of the highest eominendation : " Then," 
lie replied, "I am undone: for I never knew him praise 
" a man whom he did not intend to ruin," The event 
justified his apprehensions. In an unguarded moment 
the prelate had boasted that the monastery, which he 
■was building at Eynesham, should equal that wliich 
Henry had founded at Reading. The words were car- 
ried to the king, and the fell of the favourite mas con- 
summated. He was immediately deprived of the office 
of justiciary : vexatious prosecutions were commenced 
against him ; by fines and extortions all his wealth was 
drawn to the royal exchequer ; and the bishop would 
A.D. probably have been compelled to resign his dignity, had 
11 23. he not died by a sudden stroke of apoplexy, as he was 
Jan. speaking to Henry +. 

Malmsbury has allotted to the king the praise of tem- 
perance and continency $. Perhaps hia claim to the first, 
certaioly his ciaim.to the second, of these virtues, rests 
on no other gi'ound than the partiality of his panegyrist. 
If, as many writers aflirm, his death was occasioned hy 
the excess mth which he ate of a dish of lampreys, wa 
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may fairly doubt of hia temperanc* ; nor can the conti- 
neiicy of tliat man be much commendwl, wko is known 
to have been attached to several mistresses, and of whose' 
illegitimate children no fewer than seven sons, and eight 
daughters lived to the age of puberty *, Of the sons, 
Robert of Caen, earl of Gloucester, was chiefty distin- 
guished by his father. He will claim the attention of 
the reader in the following reign. 

The king's principal ministers were Roger, bishop ol 
Salisbury, and Robert, earl of Melleat. Roger had con- 
stantly adhered to Henry in all the vicissitudes of fortune, 
which that prince experienced before hia accession : it 
was natural that he should rise to eminence, when his 
patron became a rich and powerful monarch. By the 
chapter of Salisbury he was chosen bishop of that see: hy 
the king he was appointed grand justiciary of the king- 
dom. On the plea that the two offices were incom- 
patible with each other, he declined the latter, till his 
scruples were removed by the joint authority of the 
pontiff and the metropoEtan. To his episcopal duties he 
devoted the more early part of the day ; the remainder 
was given to the affairs of slate ; and it is no weak argu- 
ment of hia merit, that though he was many years the 
minister of a rapacious monarch, he never incurred the 
hatred of the people. Whenever Henry left the king- 
dom, the bishop of Sarum was appointed regent; and 
in that capacity discharged the duties of government for 
years together, to the satisfeetion of his sovereign +. 

While the internal administration was confided to tliis 
prelate, the department of foreign politics esereised the 
abUities of the earl of Mellent. He attended the king 
in all his expeditions into Normandy, and acquired thi 
reputation of being the first statesman in Europe. 
Princes and pontiffs eourtedhia friendship; Henry him- 
selt though he perceived it not, was supposed to be go- 

•Soe tliBii names in Speed (481), Dochesna (1072), and SiBdAita 
(Gcneal. Hist.3{l-a3), 
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verned by liim ; and hia possessions in England, Nor- 
mandy, and Franco, received daily augmentations from 
iiis violence and rapacity. Nor was Iris authority con- 
fined to the concerns of government : he had usurped 
the empire of taste ; and every fiishionahle courtier imi- 
tated the dress and manners of the earl of Mellent, His 
last illness was induced or irritated by vexation of mind. 
He had resolved to augment his wealth by marriage with 
on opulent heiress ; but his expectations were defeated 
by the superior address of a rival. On his death-bed he 
Bent for the archbishop of Canterbury ; and when that 
prelate exhorted him to prepare for a future life by re- 
pairing the injustices which he had committed in this, 
he hastily replied : " I will leave to my children, what> 
" ever I have acquired. Let them do justice to those 
" whom I have injured." It is superfluous to add, that 
justice was never done*. 

These two ministers, as well as every other officer 
trusted by the king, were foreignera. Ho felt no grati- 
tude for the services, and held in no estimation the abi- 
lities, of his native subjects. If in the hour of danger 
he appealed to their fidelity, during the time of prospe- 
rity he treated them with the most marked contempt. 
They were carefiilly excluded from every office of power 
or emolument, whether in church or state. The most 
slender recommendation was sufficient to qualify a 
stranger, were he Italian, French, or Norman : no ser- 
vices, no talents could expiat* in an Englishman the 
original sin of his nativity t. 

Henry, if we consider the value of money at that pe- 
riod, was immensely rich. On occasions of ceremony, 
when he wore his crown, he imitated the parade of the 
eastern monarchs ; and before him on a table were dis- 
played the moat precious of his treasures, particularly 
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two golden yaaes of extraordinary dimonsioas, and ele- 
gantly enchased with jewels*. After bis death, his suc- 
cessor found in the exdiequer, besides the plate and 
gems collected by Henry and his two predecessors, one 
hundred thousand pounds of pennies, all of just weight, 
and of pure silver +, So mueli wealth had enabled him 
to indulge his 1as1« foe archileeture ; and while the 
oasUes, which he raised on the borders of Wales, contri- 
buted to the protection, of the country, by repairing or 
rebuilding most of the royal palaces, he provided for the 
comfort and splendour of himself and his successors. At 
Woodstock he enclosed a spacious park for deer, and 
added a menagerie for wild beasts, among whicb Malms- 
bury mentions liona, leopards, lynxes, camels, and, what 
appears to have chiefly attracted the notice of the histo- 
rian, a porcupine J. But his religious foundations prin- 
cipally displayed his maguiliceace. These were throe 
monasteries, two for regular canons at Chichester and 
Uunstable ; and one for monks of the order of Cluni, 
situated at Reading, near the conflux of the Thames and 
the Kennet, where the great roada of the kingdom in- 
tersected each other. The ■*ealth with which Henry 
endowed this esteblishmeut did not seduce the monks 
from the rigid observance of their rule. It was their 
custom to offer hospitality to all who passed by their con- 
vent; and it was believed that in the entertainment of 
strangers they annually expended a much lai^er sum 
than was devoted to their own maintenance f . 

Before I close the history of this princa, and proceed 
to the turbulent reign of Stephen, it will be proper to 
notice the rapid improvement of the nation in literary 
pursuits under the conquerM and his sons. Lan&ano 
andAnselra, the two archbishops of Canterbury, had 
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proved themselves worthy of tlieir exalted station. Tlie 
superior knowledge of the former was universally ad- 
mitted : the attainments of his successor were of a still 
higher class. Both in their more early years had exer- 
cised the profession of teachers; and then- precepts and 
example had awakened the curiosity of the clei^, aad 
kindled an ardour for learning which can hardly be pa- 
ralleled in the present age. Nor did this endiusiasm 
perish with its authors ; it was kept alive by the honours 
which were so prodigally lavished on all, who could boast 
of literary acquirements. The sciences, which formed 
the usual course of education, were divided into two 
classes, which still retained the appellations of a more 
barbarous age^ the tnv mm, comprising grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric, and the C[uadrj\iuni, or music, arithmetic, 
geometry, and astronomy. It was from the works of t[ie 
Latin writers, which had survived the wreck of the em- 
pire, that students sought (o acquire the pr c pil por 
tion of their knowledge: but in the science of m d c ne 
and llie more abstruse mvestigatioiis of t! e mathemit es 
the ancients were beheved inferior to the Mol a nmedan 
teachers ; aad many an Ehglishman, dun g tl e re gn 
of Henry, wandered as far aa the banks of the Ebro n 
Spain, that he might listen to the instru t ens or trana- 
late the works, of the Arabian philosopher*. 

To the praise of the popes it must be said that, even 
in the middle ages, they were generally attentive to the 
interests of learning. Tlie first schools had been esta- 
blished in monasteries and cathedrals by the zeal of their 
respective prelates : that they were perpetuated and im- 
proved, was owing to the regulations issued by different 
pontiffs. But now the ancient seminaries began to be 
neglected for others opened by men, who sought for 
wealth and distinction by the public display of their abi- 
lities; and who established their schools wherever thero 
was a prospect of attracting disciples. The new profes- 

lieartil qnwstiouos nalunles pwdificilos. MS. Gulbn, E, 1. 
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sore were soon animated with a spirit of competition, 
wliioh wliilo it sharpened their faoolties, psrverlod tlio 
usefulness of their labours. There was no subject on 
which they would ccndesceud to acknowledge their ig- 
norance Like their Arabian masffiers*, they discussed 
with coual warmth matters aboye their comprehension, 
or beneath their notice. As their schools were open to 
.„r, heanir, the, had to support their p™ lar op.mcns 
agatast all the subtlety and .lCK,uence rf til... nval^ 
and on many occasions were compelled to argue m de- 
S. rf" mmon sense, rather than alio, themselves to 
be vauQuishea. Hence the art of reascmng cane to be 
valued as the htst of intellectual acqumments Iho 
student applied assiduously to the logic of Aristotle, and 
the sublleties of his Arabian commentators i word, wore 
,ubstltut«l in the pl.«. of ideas ; multiplied and un- 
meaning distinctioio bewildered thcundo.standing! and 
a systeiS of scholctic disputation was introduced, which 
the cefebmted abbot of Clairvaux saroaatic.lly deJned 
to be "theartof always seeking, without ever findmg, 

" the truth." „ , , r •„ 

As the principal ecclesiastics in EngUnd were foreign- a. u. 
cr., they imporiia the foreign coune of studies. Thusmo. 
Jolrid. abbot of Croyland. procured teicher. from Or- 
leans, whore he had been educated, and established them 
at Cotenlam, a manor belonging to his convent. Hi. 
obiect was to open, with their aKistance, a school in the 
ncLthbouring town of Cambridge. At first a hirge bam 
Seed fbr fliair afcommodation i in the ^cond year 
their disciples were so numerous, that Miparat. depart- 
ment, were allotted to «ioh master. Early m the mov- 
ing the labour, of the day were opened by brother Odo, 
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who taught the children the i-ules of grammar according 
to Priscian : at six Terric read lectures on the logic of 
Aristotle; nine was the hour allotted to hrother William, 
the expounder of the rhetorical works of Cicero and 
Quintilian : and hefore twelve master Gilbert explained 
to the theological students the diiBcult passages of the 
Holy Scriptures, This account, if it be genuine, dis- 
closes the real origin of the uniyersity of Cambridge *, 

There were few among the scholars of Henry's reiga 
who did not oceasionallj' practise the art of composing in 
Latin verse. A few of them may certainly claim the 
praise of taste and elegance; but the majority seem to 
have asph-ed to no other excellence than that of adulte- 
rdtingthe legitimate metro hy the admixture of midiUe 
and final rhymes. Latin productions, however, were 
confined to the perusal and admiration of Latin scholars. 
The rioh and the powerful, those who alone were able to 
reward the labours of the poet, were acquainted with no 
other language than their own, the Gallo-Norman, which 
since the conquest had been introduced into the court of 
the prince, and the hall of the baron, and was learned 
and spoken by every candidate for office and power. To 
amuse and delight these men arose a new race of versi- 
fiers, who neglected Latin composition for vernacular 
poetry. In their origin they were fostered by the patixm- 
age of the two queens of Henry, Matilda and Alice. 
Malrasbury assures us that every poet hastened to the 
court of Matilda at Westminster, io read his verses to 
that princess, and to partake of Ber bounty : and the 
name of Alice ia frequently mentioned with honour by 
the contemporary versifiers Gaimar, Beneoit, and Philippe 
dcThaun. The works of these writers are slill extant in 
manuscriptt: and show that their authors knew little 
•PeLBlM. lit. Fram the mention of tbe Arabian Awrtoe;, ivhow 
wotka were not tlieu Id enislsnce, it has been suggested. Ihal the nhola 
pasiage U 1 fingsry denned to exall the anllciuity of Camb.lflae. It ia. 
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of the inapiratioii of poeU'y, The turgid metaphors, the 
abrupt transitiona, and the rapid movements, bo charac- 
teristic of the Anglo-Saxoa muse, thoujjli conceived in 
had taste, showed at least indications of native genius ; 
but the narratives of the Gallo-Norman poets aie tame, 
prosaic, and interminable; and their authors seem to 
have known no beauty but the jingle of rhyme, and to 
have aimed at no excellence but that of spinning out 
their story to the greatest possible length. These poems, 
however, such as they were, delighted liose for whom 
they yere written, and, what was still better, brought 
wealth and popularity to their authors. 

During the reign of Henry, t3eof&ey of Monmouth 
published his history of Britain, which he embellished 
with numerous tales respecting Arthur and his knights, 
and Merlin and his prophecies, borrowed from the songs 
and traditions of the ancient Britons. This extraordi- 
nary work was accompanied by another of a similar de- 
Bcription, the history of Charlemagne and his twelve 
peers, supposed to be compiled by archbishop Turpin, 
from the songs of the French trouveres; and about the 
same time the adventures of Alexander the Great, hy 
the pretended Dares Phrygius, and Dictys Crefensis, 
were brought by some of the crusaders into Europe. 
These three works supplied an inexhaustible store of 
matter for writers in verse and prose ; the gests of 
Alexander, and Arthur, and Charlemagne, were rt^eated 
and embellished in a thousand forms: spells and en- 
chantments, giants, hippogriphs, and dragons, ladies con- 
fined in durance by the power of necromancy, and deli- 
vered from confinement by the courage of their knights, 
captivated the imagination of our ancestors ; and a new 
species of writing was introduced, which retained its 
sway for centuries, and was known by the appellation of 
Romance, because it was originally written in the Ga,llic 
idiom, an idiom corrupted from the ancient language of 
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AreeBrion ot Slephen— loTeslon of Ihe Scoli— Battle of the Slandanl— 
Matilda, Lands— Stephen iamsdePrisonet—MatadiBeaicgeil—StSPhfn 
Releaaod — Matilda leatBs the Kingdom— Prince Heniy nsBeffi the 
ClalDl ol hU Molhf i^-CamproInlBe belveen him ami the King— DeUU 
of Sttjiben- Dislress ilunog hie Itaign. 

As long as the law of hereditary succession was not de- 
finitiTely settled, the decease of the sovere%n in every 
feudal government was invariably followed by an interval 
of rapine and conliision. Till a new king had ascended 
the throne, and received the homage of his subjects, it 
was assumed that there could be no violation, of "the 
" king's peace:" and in consequence of this mischievous 
doctrine, the execution of justice was suspended, the ar- . 
tificial bonds of society were loosened, family feuds were 
revived, and the most lawless outrages were perpetrated 
in the face of day, and without the apprehension of pui 
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nishraent. As soon as the death of Henry was known, 
both England and Normandy exhibited the usual fea- 
tures of disorder and licentiousneaa ; but in England tlie 
violence of the people took a new course, and directed 
all its efforts to the destruction of the royal forests. 
Henny's passion ftr the chase hod led him to the exer- 
cise of the most vexatious tyranny. As if the enjoyment 
of others must diminish his own, he had forbidden his 
barons to hunt even on their own estates without his 
special permission. He had ordered his officers to claim 
the waste lands belonging to individuals as the property 
of the crown : and, if these on some occasions were re- 
turned to their owners on the payment of a fine, they 
bad been on many others definitively adjudged to the 
sovereign. He had augmented and multiplied the forests, 
and by the most cruel punishments protecfed them from 
the encroachments of men or hounds*. The whole 
counlry, says a contemporary historian, was covered with 
beasts of chase, which now disappeared as it were by 
miracle. While Henry lived, you might have seen them 
wandering in herds of a thousand together; within a 
few days after his death you couldliot discover two head 
of deer in a whole forest t. 

The king bad cheered his last moments with the hope 
that by his care the crown had been secured to Matilda : 
it was seized by his nephew Stephen, whom he had 
cherished with the affection of a lather, and had destined 
to be the future support of her throne. Stephen was 
the third of the four sons that Adela, Henry's sister, 
had home to her husband the earl of Blois. William, the 
eldest, was content with the patrimony of his wife, the 
heiress of Solieu : Theobald, the second, had succeeded 
to the dominions of his father andH ny h y u ge 
from a convent of Cluniac m nk had b a o 

govern the abboy of Glastonbiuj and f n G a bury 
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Imd been promoted fo the bishopric of Winchester. 
Steplien alone had attached himself to the fortunes of 
his uncle. From him he had received with the honour 
of knighthood several valuable estates in England ; had 
earned by his valour in the field of Tenchebrai the Nor- 
man earldom of Moretoil ; and afterwai'ds, by his mar- 
riage with Matilda, the daughter of the earl of Boulogne, 
hiid succeeded to the territories of his fether-in-law *. 
At each step his ambition had expanded; and on the 
death of Henry it urged him to become a candidate for 
the throne. He could not indeed claim it as the next 
in descent ; but that was a trifling objection, which 
might equally have been urged against the four preced- 
ing monarchs. He was sprung from the conqueror, 
was popular in England, might depend on the assistance 
of his brother Henrj-, and, what was of still greater im- 
portance, could he present on the spot, while his compe- 
titor would probably he detained on the continent. 

With these views and expectations Stephen sailed ftom 
Whitsand, and landed on the coast of Kent, He was 
excluded from Dover and Canterbury by the inhabitants, 
who knew or suspected the real objeota of his journey + : 
but he was received with welcome by the citizens of 
London, who immediately proclaimed him king, and by 
those of Winchester, whom his brother had secured hi 
his interest. At Winchester he was joined by the arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury, by Roger, the powerful bishop of 
.Saram, and by William de Pout de VArche, who placed 
in his hands the keys of the castle, with those of the 
royal treasures. It was determined tfl proceed imme- 
diately to hia coronation. He had, indeed, himself, as 
veil as all his adherents, sworn allegiance to the empress 
Matilda : but this difficulty was solved by the convenient 
doctrine, that no oath is binding, which is extorted by 
force ; and, if any scruple remained (for the primate 
affected to feel some scruple) it was removed by the de- 
claration of Hugh Bigod, the steward of the household, 
■who boldly swore that Henry on his death-bed had dis- 
inherited his daughter, and had left his orawn to Stephen. 
Though neither prelates nor barons had yet arrived or 
signified their acquiescence, the ceremony of his coro- Dec 
nation was performed ; and the new king promised upon 22 . 
oath not to retain the vacant prelacies for his own profit, 
not to molest laymen or clerks in the possession of their 
woods and forests, am to levy the danegelt though it had 
been repeatedly exacted by his late uncle *. 

The character of Stephen at this period has been 
drawn by his adversaries as well as his partisans ; and, 
if there be some difierence in the colouring, the outlines 
of the two pictures are perfectly similar. It is admitted 
that he was prompt in decision and bold in action ; that 
bis friends applauded hia generosity, and his enemies 
admired his forbearance ; that he won the high by cour- 
tesy, the low by condescension, all by his affability and 
benevolence +, He had long been the most popular 
nobleman m England ; and men were inclined to favour 
the prelensions of one whom they loved. The royal 
treasures, which be distributed with profusion, while 
thaj confirmed the fidelity of his adherents, brought t^ 
hiB standard crowds of adventurers, who intimidated his 
entmies. Noi should it be foi^tten, that there was a 
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kind of spell in the very name of king, which he now 
bore ; ana t!iat his claim waa sanctiGed in the eyes of 
many hy the imposing ceremony of hia coronation. His 
courtwas soon attended by the neighbouring barons ; the 
more distant hastened to do him homage; even Robert, 
oarl of Gloucester, the brother and counsellor of Matilda, 
consented to swear fealiy to him. The last who acknow- 
ledged him, were the new families, that had been raised 
to opulence by the policy of Henry. Whether it were 
through affection to the memory of their benefactor, or 
through fear of the jealousy of their rivals, they de- 
murred for awhile ; but at length allured by the pro- 
mises, and awed by tho threats, of the new king, they 
joined the torrent, and the succession of Stephen was 
admitted hy the whole nation *. 
*.o- In the month of January the corpse of the late mo- 
"3e.nareh arrived at the abbey of Reading. Stephen, to 
demonstrate his respect for his uncle, proceeded to meet 
it with all his attendants, and placed hia shoulders under 
the bier t- When the ceremony of the interment was 
concluded, he rode to Oxford, and in a numerous as- 
sembly of prelates and barons, renewed the promises 
which he had made at his coronation before a few of his 
ftiends. He swore not to retain in his hands the vacant 
bishoprics and abbeys ; to restore to the clei^ and laity 
their respective forests ; to grant to every individual the 
liberty of hunting on his own, lands; to remit the annual 
tax of two shillings per hide, frequently mentioned 
under the name of danegelt; to restore the ancient 
laws, and enforce the ancient mulcts in pleas and trialg j 
and to give permission to his barons to build such castles 
on their estates as were necessary for their own security J. 
In a subsequent assembly he produced a letter from the 
pope. Innocent II. confirming his succession to tha 

■ Malm. 101. Gesla Stf nli, 929. + Gervaso, 1310. 

IHunt.ail. Bromp.lOai Malm. 101, In hia charlci hf Bayannthing 
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crown * ; and granted additional liberties to the church, 
The prelates in return renewed their oath of allegiance, 
but with a conditional clause which had previously been 
adopted by some of the lay barons, that they would be 
Siichfut to him as long as he faithfully obsei-ved his en- 
gagements t. 

It is now time to direct the reader's attention to the 
daughter of Henry. Unsuspicious of tie designs of hor 
cousin, she entered Normandy in the first week of De- 
cember, and was admitted into Damfront and the neigh- 
bouring towns. Her husband followed with anumeroug 
body of Angevina : but their excesses, which he would 
not or could not restrain, revived the animosity that had 
formerly divided liie two nations ; and before the end of 
the month he was driven hack with disgrace into his 
own territories. The Norman harons assembled, and 
prepared to offer the duchy to Theobald : but a message 
from Stephen induced them to alter their resolution, 
and to preserve on its fiirmer footm^ tbe ion icxion be- 
tween the two countries J. 

lu Britain, the first who diew the sword m the cause 
of Matilda was David, king of Scotland Hehddswornlo 
support her succession ; and at the commencement of the 
year he crossed the borders, reduced Carlisle Norham, 
Alnwick, and Newcastle, and compelled the mhabitants to 
takean oathof fealtytothcdaughterofUenry. Hehad 

• Join. Haju). 359, The inrtrnniBnt ifacif has been presetYed by 
lUchBrdoTHeihaiD. It states tliat Iflwra hitdbeea sent to UiepcnUfTby 

to uiit an QDd La tbe disturbaacex caused by the de&tllorH^Dry, Siephen 
had been cbuseu klnffbj-LhBCDmmoDHiHhuid unanimoui atBeDLof the 
hapyaa nod peoHe. £vo rnenTjon ia mad*; oF Matlldmn or the ontlis tbat bad 
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o. reached the walls of Durham, when he was opposed by 
'^- Stephen at the head of a numerous army. The risk of 
an engagement induced hun to pause ; if he was the 
uncle of the empress, so was he likewise of the consort 
of her antagonist: a peace was speetlily concluded; and 
to cement the fciendsliip of the two kings, Henry, prince 
of Scotland, did homage to Stephen, and received irom 
him the towns of Carlisle, Donoastei, and Huntii^- 

While the king was detained in the north, every can- 
tred in Wales had risen in arms. It probably was in- 
different to their chieftains, whether the sceptre were 
swayed by Matildaor Stephen: but they eagerly seized 
the opportunity to punish Iheir ancient foes; and after 
they had satiated themselves with plunder and carnage, 
retired t« their mountains, where tiiey were suffered to 
remain unmolested while the king's attention was en 
gaged by more for d bl mi + 

Normandy fori yyarsp td mtlmt 

able spectacle, to by t t d s, d It 

nately ravaged by ppos i p t Both th A g 

vins, who support d th t t f M t Id a d th 
Ties who, und Will m f Ip f ght n 
e of Steph w q lly bj t f h d to 
fes. As often as Geoffrey passed the frontiers, 
i:sion of tbe Normans opposed an insuperable 
e to his progress ; as often as William undertook 
an expedition, his efforts were paralyzed by the secret, 
or opposed by the avowed hostihty of his own party. 
Stephen had indeed this advantage over his rival, that 
he had received the investiture of the dijchy from Louis, 
to whom, after the precedent set in the last reign, his 
son Eustace had done homage in the place of the kinq 

• loBD. Hi^. 253. Klc HagliL 313. Da^d ulaimed Cumlierlaiid, as 
tOesl.StEp.e3ll, 
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himself, still his real authunly n is limited to the few 
towns garrisoned by his troops 1 he gi eat barons re- 
tired withia their castles, mainfamed an air of indepen- 
dence ; and by occasionally waajing war on one another, 
and supporting, as interest, or caprice, or rest 
induced them, sometimes the cause of Stephen 
times that of Matilda, contributed to prolong ti 
lies of their suffering country 

In England a similar spirit of outrage and inauhor- 
dination had been lately created. During the preceding 
reigns few of the nobility Lad been permitted to fortify 
their castles. It was a privilege graated with a sparing 
hand, and confined to the royal favourites. But since 
the accession of Stephen, every petty chieftain erected 
his fortress, assembled a body of military retainers, and, 
confident in bis own strength, provoked the hostility of 
his neighbours, or defied the execution of the laws. 
To i-epress these local tyrants was a task of some diffi- 
culty and perpetual recurrence. It was necessary to 
levy armies, to surround each fortress, and to conduct 
the siege according to ail the forms of war. The pa- 
tience of other men would soon have been exhausted ; 
but Stephen in the hour of victory was sure to listen to 
the prayer of the vanquished *, till he found that his in- 
dulgence multiplied the number of offenders, and encou- 
raged their obstinacy ; and in a moment of self-reproach or 
resentment, he ordered Arnulf of Hesdin, and his ninety- 
throe associates to be hangedt. By our ancient chro- 
niclers the particulars of these petty wars are narrated 
at considerable length : the reader of the present dsy 
will notice with greater interest two occurrences, which 
were more important in their consequences, and aro 
highly characteristic of tlie manners of the age. 

I. The battle " of the standard " was long a subject 
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of exullatioii to the inhabitants of the northern coiin- 
(a\ ties. The king of Scots had resumed liostihties, urgeiJ, 
it is said, either hy ietters ftom Matilda, who reminded 
him of his former engagements in her fevour, or by 
resentment at the conduct of Stephen, who had pro- 
mised and then refused him the earldom of Norihum- 
berland. Within the first six months of the year 1138 
he twice crossed the borders, and as often retired at the 
real or the rumoured approach of the king of England, 
In August he advanced a third lime, and penetrated 
into Yorkshire. In all these expeditions the Scots con- 
ducted the war with the ferocity of savages ; and the 
northern writers lament with teais of grief and resent- 
ment the profanation of the churches, the conHagration 
of tlie villages and monasteries, and the promiscuous 
slaughter of the children, the aged, and the defenceless. 
It ia said that only a few females distinguished hy (heir 
hirth or beauty were spared by the caprice of the bar- 
barians : and these, stripped of their clothes, tied t« 
each other with thongs, and driven at the point of the 
spear, were conducted into Scotland ; where, after suf- 
fering every kind of indignity, they were retained as 
slaves to their captors, or bartered by them fur cattle to 
the neighbouring chieftains*. In the common despair 
Thurstan, the old archbishop of York, displayed in a 
decrepit frame the energy of a youthful warrior. He 
assembled the northern barons, exhorted them to fight 
for their families, their country, and their God; assured 
them of victory, and promised heaven to those who might 
fall in so sacred a cause. At the appointed time they 
repaired to York with their vassals, and were met by the 
paroehial clergy with the bravest of thajr parishioners ; 
three days were spent in festing and devotion ; on the 
fourth Thurstan bade them swear never to desert each 
other, and dismissed them with his blessing. Two 
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miles beyond Northallerton they received advice of the 
approach of the Scots ; and the standard which gave 
name to the battle, was hastily erected, the mast of a 
vessel strongly iastened into the frame-work of a car- 
nage. In the centre of the cross which rose on its Aug 
suinroit was fixed a hox of silver, containing the sacra- "i 
ment ; and below waved the banners of three potroa 
saints, Peter, Wilfrid, and Jolm of Beverley. From its 
foot Walter Espec, an experienced warrior, harangued 
his associates; and at the concliision of his speech, 
giviSg his hand to William of Albemarle, exclaimed in 
a loud voice, " I pledge thee my troth, either to conquer 
" or die." His words kindled a similar enthusiasm 
among his hearers, and the oath was repeated by every 
chieftain with confldenoe of success. But the Scois now 
approached: the signal was given: the English knelt 
on the ground; and the bishop of the Orkneys, the 
representative of Thurslan, read the prayer of absolu- 
tion from the carriage. With a loud shout they an- 
swered " Amen : " and rose to receive the shock of the 
enemy. 

In the Scottish army the honour of commencing the 
action was disputed by the natives of Galloway, the 
descendants of the ancient Picts, and the men at arms, 
most of whom were English or Norman exiles. The 
king w^s inchned to pronounce in favour of the latter, 
when Malise, earl of Strathem, exclaimed: "Why 
" should we trust so much to these Frenchmen ? t 
" wear no armour ; but there is not one among them 
" that will keep pace with me to-day." " You boast, 
" earl," replied Alan de Percy, " of what for your life 
" you cannot perfbrm.'' . David, however, to content his 
sub] s allotted to the men of Galloway the place of 
1 n ur The second division was composed of the 
a h rs and natives of Tiviotdale and Cumberland, 
nn le the command of prince Henry, who had for his 
guard a detachment of men at arms led by Eustace Fitz- 
J 1 n The natives of Lothian and the isles formed the 
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third lino : beliind which was David himself, with a 
guard of knights, the Scots, and the men of Moray, as a 
body of reserve. In this disposition, favoured by a mist, 
they had advanced towards the English ; who would 
have been surprised before they could have marshalled 
their forces, had it not been for the address of Robert 
do Bruce and Bernard de BaUol, two bai-ons who held 
lands both in England and Scotland These repaired to 
David, exhorted him to peace, and offered the county of 
Northumberland as the price of his retreat. He re- 
fused the proposal, and they, renouncing him for tlieir 
lord, bade him defiance. 

In their, return, they were closely followed by the 
Scots, who, raising three shouts, after the manner of 
their nation, rushed on the English. The first ranks, 
unable lo bear the pressure, retired slowly towards the 
standard; and the two flanks were surrounded and 
disordered by the multitude of the enemy ; but the 
centre formed an impenetrable phalanx, which no shock 
could dissolve. It was in vain that the assailants sought 
with their swords to break thi'ough this forest of spears. 
Their courage only exposed them to the deadlv aim of 
the archers ; and at the end of two hours, disheartened 
by their loss, they wavered, broke, and fled. The king 
alone, surrounded by his guards, opposed, as he retired, 
the pursuit of his foes : the rest dispersed themselves in 
every direction *. Prince Henry, who had penetrated 
to the rear of the hostile army, observing that the dra- 
gon, David's banner, was leaving the field, threw away 
the ensigns of his dignity, and joined, as an English 
knight, in the pursuit, till he found an opportunity of 
concealing himself in the woods. On the third day 
after his iiither, he reached Carlisle, where David was 
employed in colleetmg the relics of his army. Of scven- 

degoDt Ifcei ; * 
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and-twenty thousand men, nearly one half had perished 
in the battle and flight*. 

David was still able to continue the war, and sent a^.n. 
body of forces to besiege the castle of Wark, in North- 1139 
umberland. At Carlisle he was visited by the cardinal 
Alberic, wlio bad landed in England as papal legate. 
This virtuous monk had passed through tho tract which 
had been the theatre of Scottish depredation ; and was 
so affected with the horrors which he had witnessed, 
that on his knees ho conjured the hing to consent to a 
peace. David was inexorable : but out of respect to the 
petitioner, be granted a truce for two months, promised 
that all the females who had been consigned to slavery 
in Scotland should be conducted to Carlisle, and libe- 
rated on the feast of St. Maitin ; and gave bis word 
that in future wars the churches should be respected, 
and protection should be extended to the weak and un- 
resisting. Peace, however, was concluded in the begin- 
ning of the following year. Prince Henry obtained the 
earldom of Northumberlaad, with the exception of New- 
castle and Bamborough ; and five noblemen, the sons of 
earls, were delivered t« Stephen as hostages for the 
pacific conduct of the Scottish monarchy. 

II. While the northern counties thus suffered the 
horrors of barbarian warfare, Stephen bad been detained 
in the south to repress the disaffection of his barons. 
From the.laity he directed his arms against the clergy. 
Roger, bishop of Sarum, though no longer the first 
minister of the crown, was stijl possessed of considerable 
inlluencein the nation. His castles were strongly forti- 
fied, and plentifully provided with warlike stores : a 
numerous retinue of knights accompanied him wherever 
he appeared ; and his two nephews, Alexander, bishop 
of Lincoln, and N^l, bishop of Ely, imitated the seeu- 
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lar pomp, and military parade, of their uncle. In ap- 
pearance nothing could exceed the obsequiousness of 
the three prelates to the king : but he suspected that 
under this mask they concealed a secret attachment lo 
his rival Matilda. His favourites, the enemies of Roger, 
watched and nourished his jealousy : they observed fJiat 
his mind was irritated by the repeated tumours of an 
approaching invasion ; and lliey convinced him that the 
ruin of the biehop of Sarum was necessary for liis own 
Eecurify. An assembly of prelates and barons was held 
atOsfordin the month of June; and in consequence of 
a preconcerted plan, a quarrel was excited between the 
retainers of Roger and the servants of two foreign no- 
blemen, Alan of Bretagne, and Hervey of l^on. The 
next day the bishops of Sarum and Lincoln were ar- 
rested, the former in Stephen's chamber, the latter in 
his own lodgings. They were conflned in separate dun- 
goons, accused of violating the king's peace in his own 
court, and informed that he would accept of no other 
reparation than the surrender of their castles. By the 
advice of their friends they gave up Newark, Salisbury, 
Sherburn, and Malmsbury. Devizes remained in the 
possession of the bishop of Ely, who, when his tmole 
was arrested, had escaped from his pursuers, and con- 
fident in the strength of the fortress, defied the power of 
his sovereign. On the third day Roger was conducted 
before the gate, pide, and emaciated. He conjured his 
nephew to save his life by submission ; for the king had 
Bwom that the bishop should receive no nourishment 
until the castle should be delivered into bis hands. 
Nigel reluctantly acquiesced; and Stephen took pos- 
session of Devizes. 

By the clergy the intelligence of this outrage waa 
received with surprise and consternation. To them 
Stephen had been indebted for his succession to tJi^ 
throne: they still contributed to support him on il. Yet 
now he had shown himself the enemy of their order; 
he had illegally usurped the property of the church ; he 
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had impiously liud violent hands on prelates, whose per- 
sons had hitherto been deemed sacred. His brother 
Henry, whom Innocent II. had lately m ted n th the 
authorityofpapall6gate,whetheritwaa1h tl Ih ught 
it hia duty to uphold the privileges f th ^ SX 
that he foresaw the evils -which would ult f m th 
disaffection of so powerful a body, rep at*diy conjured 
the king both in public and in privat t ff t f 
tion to the injured prelates. Steph n n x abl 

and the legate summoned him to justify his conduct m 
asynodofbishops*. 

la the assembly Alberic de Vera, as counsel for the 
kmg, upbraided Roger and his nephews with their 
attachment to Matilda, charged tliem with having ex- 
cited a riot at Oxford, and maintained that they had 
spontaneously surrendered their castles as a compromise 
for that oiTeiiee. The legate answered, that the three 
bishops were willing to abide their trial, but previously 
demanded the restitution of theii property. Nor could 
the demand be fairly refused. -It was the uniform prac- 
tice in every court of justice, when an mdividual had 
been deprived of his propwty by open violence, to order 
Its restoration before he could be called upon to plead. 
This observation seems to have disconcerted Alberic, 
who demanded time to prepare his answer. 

The next morning he came, accompanied by the arch- 
bishop of Rouen. That prelate said that he did not 
dispute the law as it had been laid down by the legate ; 
but he contended that it did not apply to the present 
case. Bishops were obliged to live according to the 
canons, which forbade tliem every hind of military pur- 
suit; whence it followed that the three prelates could 
not claim the resUtution of fortresses, which it was un- 
lawfiil for them to hold. If they formerly possessed 
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tliem, it wai by the king's indulgence; an indulgence 
which he might reasonably recall whenever he conceived 
his crown to he in d n Alb ' tli n ppealed in 

Stephen's name to the p pe and f bade th council 
under pain of the ro 1 1 pleasu t p oc d any fui- 
ther. At these wo ds tl kn ht nh 1 d followed 
him drew their swo d a d tl 1 t,at d Ived the 
aasembly. He mad h w 1 t tt mpt ; and, 

accompanied by The b Id, tl 1 b h p of Can- 

terbury, threw hims If t the feet of h s brutl er, Ste- 
phen remained inflexible; but had soon reason to 
repent ofhis obstinacy*. 

On the first of September the synod was dissolved: 
on the last day of the same month Matilda landed on 
the coaat of Suffolk. With the small force of one hun- 
dred and forty knights she undertook to conquer tha 
throne of her father ; but the temerity of the attempt 
was justified by the promises of her partisans, and tha 
dispute between Stephen and the elei^. Her brother 
Robert, the soul of the enterprise, with twelve com- 
panions left her to join his friends in the west, and by 
unfrequented roada eluded the pursuit and vigilance of 
his enemies; Matilda herself, at the invitation of the 
queen dowager Alice, retired within the strong castle of 
ArundeL Stephen soon appeared at the foot of the 
vails : the princesses were alarmed ; the queen pleaded 
in excuse the duty of hospitality ; the empress solicited 
the permission to follow her brother ; and such was the 
weakness or infatuation of the king, that to the asto- 
nishment of both friends and foes, he accepted the apo- 
logy of the one, and granted the request of the other. 
If we may believe Mdmsbury, this measure, so preju- 



* See the history oT this transLclion, lelaled vLth Bome dijCRpoacy 
to minor cltcunjttanees, by MalniBbury, who -"—j-j -* "■- - — 
(Novel. 102— IM), and t»o other contemporati 
suUwr ol the Gesla Stepbuii (941. 943). Roiti 
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dicial to the royal interests, was notliing more than an 
art of courtesy, whioh no knight could refuse to hia 
enemy*. If we listen to the panegyrist of Stephen, it 
was the result of a fclse policy, which taught that the 
war would be easily suppressed if it were confined to 
one corner of the island. He even hints that it was 
owing to the perfidious councils of the bisliop of Win- 
chestect. It is eertain indeed that Henry of late had 
reasou to be dissatisfied with his brother ; it was ru- 
moured that instead of intercepting the earl Robert in 
his flight, he had even sought a private interview with 
that nobleman, and had bound himself to the interests 
of Matilda. To his care the empress was intrusted 
during her journey from Arundel to Bristol, the head- 
quarters of her brother. 

England was now exposed to all the horrors of civil 
war. The garrisons of the royal fortresses supported 
the cause of Stephen : the standard of Matilda was un- 
fiirled at Gloucester and Bristol, Canterbury and Dover, 
places whitih Robert held from the gift of his father tho 
late monarch. Each competitor had numerous par- 
tisans ; but the majority of the barons, shut up in their 
castles, either affected to observe a strict neutrality, or 
under the mask of a pretended submission, maintained 
a real independence J. The execution of justice was 

■ Malm. lOi + GsBti StepK 9*7- 

t As sif gea Ibrm tllB prinpipil reatnre In the inilHary ttananctiona of 
thiipeiioii, ttmiynotbenmiijloadd « deMiiplloBotoneoElhemujicnt 
custlea. TI18 keep, ths lonl'a tcsideute. wm aiimiundea. al a comeniBnt 

which ■ rtrnSClrige w»i Ihtown, ptolf clert bj a lonet, called Ibe barbl- 

eoniijtnl of duDgfina fin Ihe confluomsnl of copllvai: Iha sacontl coo- 
laioed Uie lotil't sIDcei : t!ie □«» tavtA lOr Chu accommarlallon of tb« 
■BDstivasiUciiUdiutoBlaei^nKapartmentifUrhislhniilir-TheoiilfpocMloc 
a small lower into the body of the it»^ The n«»Dt woi by n flight of 
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suspended ; the defenceless were alternately plundored 
by the adverse parties ; rival chieftains made war oa 
Oiie another; and no man was secure unless he pos- 
sessed the means to repel the open, and the vigilance to 
defeat the secret, attacks of liis enemies, At length in 
an evil hour Stephen was persuaded to heaiege the eastle 
ofLincoln, which had been surprised by Ranulf, eirl of 
Chester, a noblenjan who had offered his services to 
both the king and the empress, and who had been 
equally mistrusted by both. Confiding his wife and 
femily to the fitith of the garrison, Ranulf escaped 
through the besieging army, and flew to implore the 
assistance of the earl of Gloucester, With ten thousand 
A, D. men Robert hastened to surprise the king: but, when 
:i41.he had swum across the Trent, found the royal army 
Feb. drawn up to receive him. Stephen, wiUi the most 
2. trusty of his adherents, had dismounted, and placed 
liimsolfat the foot of his standard; and each flank was 
protected by a small squadron of horse, under the com- 
mand of noblemen of suspicious fidelity. At the first 
shock the cavalry lied : the ma^s of infantry, animated 
by the presence of the king, firmly withstood the efforts 
of the multitude by which it was surrounded. Stephen 
fought with the energy of despair: his battle-axe waa 
broken; his sword was shivered ; a stone brought him 
to the ground ; and William de Kains, seizing him bjr 
Ihe helmet, claimed him as his prisoner. Still he 
struggled with his opponents, and refused fo surrender 
to any man but his cousin of Gloucester, The earl took 
possession of the captive, and presented him ta Matilda. 
The conduct of that princess does little honfiuv to her 
humanity. Stephen waa loaded with chains, and con- 
fined in the castle of Bristol: though, to justify such 

to force ojien : on lie lajirliiig-plom iiu b livuB-biiage ! nod tfien came 
Ifae dqor itMli; pniti'Olc-d by a iiersB^ cr pcrLcullu, ivlllch mn in jl i^icumr. 
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rigutir, it was pretanderl that he had drawn it on himself 
by his repeated attempls to escape * 

This unexpected blow had broken the hopes of tlie 
wjalisfs. The wavering or suspectfld were now eager 
to bend the knee to tlie empress ; and the captives 
gladly surrendered their castles as the prire of their 
fi'eedoni,, Matilda alone, the queen of Stephen, affecled 
a show of resistance in the county of Ken^ not with the 
vain hope of recovering her husband's crown, but to 
obtain time to negotiate for his libei-ty. Her feeble 
efforts were despised by the victors : but they beheld with 
ansielythe dignified reserre of the bishop of Winchester, 
who, from his birth, his riches, and his legatino autho- 
rity, might prove a most formidable adversary. To 
^lure him to the party of the empress became the first 
object of her politics; and, after several messages, he w 
consented to meet her on the open downs in the neigh- 3 ' 
bourhood of Winchester. It was the second of March, 
a day, says the historian, daft and stormy, as if the 
elements poi-tended the calamities that ensued. Ma- 
tilda swore, and her brother and bai^ons pledged their 
Word for the performance of her oath, that if the bishop 
and the church would acknowledge her for " England's 
lady," she would allot to him the fii-st place in her coun- 
cils, and inti-ust to his discretion the disposal of vacant 
abbacies, and bishoprics. In return he also swore, that 
he would bear true allegiance to her as his sovereign, as 
long as she should fulfil her engagements to him as her 
vassal. The next day, accompanied by several bishops, 
•Maliii.m Hont.JS4. Ge.ta SlepJi.a52. OtdericfiSB. Iti-nilli 



ttusWi to tlie am of Ihs abbot of' SI. e"™! i° N™Sy,' »hi> cK«"d 
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and by Ihe monks, clergj.and citizens ofWmchesler, 
he conducted her in procession to the cathedral, and 
mounting the steps of the altar, solemnly blessed all 
who should bless and obey her, and cursed all wha 
should curse and resist her. His e-tample 'sas in a few 
days imitated by the archbishop of Canterbury and other 
prelates, but not till they had obtained from the captive 
king a release from theii former allef;iance *. 

In the treaty between Matildn and tbe bishop, it had 
been stipulated that the church should ratify her acces- 
sion to the sovereign authority. A synod was accord- 
ingly convened in the beginning of April, and the mem- 
bers were divided into three classes, Uie bishopS, the 
abbots, and the archdeacons, with each of whom the 
legate conferred separately and in private. The next 
day he publicly addressed them iu a speech of consider- 
able ability. He contrasted the turbulent reign of 
Stephen with the tranquillity which England had eu- 
joyed under the government of Henry. Had that prince 
left a male heir, they might still have been happy: but 
fortune deprived him of his son, and they swore fealty 
to his daughter as to their future sovereign. She 
chanced to be absent at the time of his death : England 
W£K instantly thrown into confusion; and the necessity 
of providin£[ for the public peice had compelled Ihem to 
place the <rown on the temple" of Stephen But that 
unfortunate monaich (it was with shime and regret 
that he spoke harohly of his own b^otlier) had disap- 
pointed all their hopes, had violated all his proiQises, 
had neglected the e-^eeution of the law*, had invaded 
the property and infringed the liberties of the churth, 
and by his indolence and violence had proved himself 
unworthy of his station. God had at length pronounced 
judgment against him by throwing him into the hands 
of his enemies t, and it again became necessary to pro- 

• MjIid, 105. fieivsse, 1354. 

t From the doclriiie of a iiipBrintenillng provldencB, llie piclyof oiic 
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vide for the tranquillity of the kingdom by appointing 
some one to exercise the sovereign authority. In tha 
name therefore of the clergy, whose right it principally 
was to elect and ordain kings, and in conseg^uence of 
the will of the majority expressed in their preceding 
deliherations, he declared that they had chosen Matilda, 
the daughter of Henry, to bo sovereiga lady of England 
and Normandy. Some listened to this speech in si- 
lence; the rest approved it by repeated acclamations*. 

An adjourned session was held on the following 
morning to accommodate the deputies of the city of 
l*ndon, who had arrived too late to assist at the pre- 
ceding deliberaiions. When the result was announced 
to them, they replied that they had no powers to assent 
to the election of a new sovereign, but were confined by 
their instructions to solicit the liberation of Stephen. 
They were followed by Christian, chaplain to the queen 
of that monarch, who, in defiance of the legate, read to 
the assembly a letter from his mistress, calling on the 
clergy to unite their efforts in favour of a prince to 
■whom they had sworn allegiance, and who was detained in 
captivity by his perfidious vassals. In return the bishop 
with great moderation, urged the arguments which he 
had employed on the preceding day ; and the Londoners, 
after consulting apart, signified their approval of his 
reasoning, and promised to recommend it to tlie consi- 
deration of their fellow-citizens t- 
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By this declaration of the clecgy Matilda flattered 
herself that she had secured the object of her ambition : 
her hopes were defeated by the impolicy of her own 
conduct. Naturally haughty and Tindictive, she in- 
dulged these passions in the insolence of success, which 
she had carefully repressed as long as she was awed by 
the prospect of resistance. She had been admitted into 
London, and had issued orders for her coronation : but 
in the interval the affections of her friends were alien- 
ated by her ari'ogance, and the aversion of her enemies 
was inflamed hy fines and prosecutions. To the solici- 
tations of Stephen's queen for the release of her hus- 
band she replied in terms of personal insult ; and, when 
the legate requested, that on the solemn resignation of 
the crown by his brother, the earldoms of Boulogne and 
Moretoil should be conferred on his nephew Eustace, 
he received a most contemptuous refusal. Neither did 
she attempt to conciliate the wavering minds of the 
Londoners, She imposed on them a heavy tax, as a 
punishment for their former attachment to Stephen, 
and scornfully refused their petition tor the resloratbn 
of the privileges which they had enjoyed under Edward 
the Confessor. The queen of the captive monarch re- 
solved to avail herself of the imprudence of her tivah 
A body of horse under her banner appeared on the 
south side of the city: instantly the bells sounded the 
alarm; the populace raji to arms; and the empress 
would have been a prisoner had she not sprung from 
table, mounted her horse, and saved herself by a precipi- 
tate flight. Her most iaithful friends accompanied her 
to Oxford : the rest dispersed to their respective castles*. 
In this reverse of fortune, Matilda began to suspect 
the sincerity of the legate; and her suspicions were 

• Contin. Plot. 677.' Gs^ata Steph, 954. Malm. 106. Fnjm fteie m-i- 
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confirmed by the intelligence of a seevei interview be- 
tween him and hxs sister-iu-law in the town of Giulford. 
She sent him a pererapl«ry order to attend her court. 
He returned the ambiguous answer that " he was get- 
" ling himself ready." She resolved to surprise him 
at Winchester, As she entered by one gate, he . de- 
parted by another. Defeated in these attempts, she 
Bummoned to her aid her brother Robei-t, earl of Glou- 
cester, her uncle David, king of Scots, Milo, earl of 
Hereford *, iuid Ranulf, earl of Chester ; and from the 
caatie, in which she resided, vigorously besieged the 
episcopal palace, and a fortress which the bishop had 
erected in the heart of the city. That prelate fiew to the 
assistance of his friends ; and, as he was speedily rein- 
forced by the queen and the Londoners, in a short time 
the besiegers themselves were besieged. During seven 
weeks each day was signalized by some daring attempt 
or splendid exploit. Between the two parlies the cityAugi 
■was plundered and set on fire; and the reader may 3. 
judge of the extent of the conflagration, when he learns 
that forty churches and two abbeys were consumed t. 
Still the numTjer of the royalists increased ; their par- 
ties occupied every road ; and file adherents of Matilda 
began to experience the privations of fiimine. In this 
situation, with ao probability of victory, if they were to 
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light, their only choice was to flee; and they selected 
for the attempt a Sunday, when the vigilance of tha 
enemy might he relaxed by the duties of religion. 

Sep. Early in tho morning Matilda with a strong escort left 
li the castle : her hrother Robert followed at a distance 
■with a number of knights, who had enga£;ed to risk 
their liberty and liies for her saHty* At Stourbndge 
they sank under the pressure of their pursueis , and 
the whole party was killed or captured Matilda her- 
self, attended by her feithtul Brian Fitz Count reiched 
Luggersbal ; whence ha\ing tiken some refreshment, 
she hastened her flight to the castle of Devizea The 
king of Scots was thrice taken, and as often redeemed 
himself from his captors Milo alone and almost naked, 
reached tiie castle of Gloucester the rest either fell 
into the bands of the conquerors or on foot, and in the 
disguise of peasants, escape 1, alter many adventures, 
to their respective homes + 

To the praise of the queen it is recorded that she 
treated the capti\e earl of Gloucester with moie gene 
rosity than could have been expected by the man who 
still kept her husband in chains. In the castle of Ro- 
chester he enjoyed eveiy indulgence which was compa- 
tible with the security of his person ; and after some 
negotiation it was agreed that he should be exchanged 
Nov. for the king J. By this revolution tho two parties were 
1. piaced in the same relative situation in which they had 
stood before the battle of Lincoln; only the legate, who 
had alternately sided with each, found himself in a most 
awkward predicament. In a synod of the clergy, which 

Dec was convened at Westminster, it was expected that he 
?■ would attempt to justify his conduct. At the opening 

Ok Gesta Stephnnl, Ibid. 
i Oeata Sleph. 956. Malm. IDS. CoDlld. Wl^ 6TT. Tlie latter aya 
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was read a real or pretended letter from the pope, or- 
dering him to make every effort for the hberation of 
his brother. Stephen, who was present, then spoke, 
and complained of the injuries which he had received 
from men, who were his vassals, and to whom he had 
never refused justice. At last the legate rose. He 
owned that he had supported the cause of Matilda, but 
. pleaded that he had been dragged to it by necessity, 
not allured by affection ; she, however, had violated all 
the promises which he had exacted from her; and had 
even assented to a plot to deprive him of liberly and 
life : but God had punished her perfidy, and had now 
restored the king to his throne. He therefore ex- 
horted the clergy to oppose Matilda, and to excommuni- 
cate her adherents. In the course of this address he 
was interrupted by one of her friends, who m hei name 
accused him of being the cause of all these calamities. 
It was, he said, by the invitation of the legate that she 
had come to England; with hia knowledge that the 
expedition to Lincoln had been undertaken , and by hia 
advice that the king had been loaden with chains : and 
he concluded with forbidding him, by the fidelity which 
he had sworn to her, to publish any decision to her pre- 
judice. Henry heard him with apparent composure : 
his countenance betrayed no emotion of shame ; nor did 
he return one angry word to these invectives. Before the 
synod was dissolved the sentence of excommunication 
was pronounced against ail who should erect new castles, 
or invade the rights of the church, or offer violence to 
the poor and defenceless *. 

Both parties were now ready to recommence hostili- a. b. 
ties; but a long and dangerous sickness confined Stephen 'I'li 
to his chamber ; and Robert embraced the opportunity 
to sail to the continent, and solicit the aid and presence 
of Geoflrey, the husband of Matilda. By that prince, to 
whom his wife had long been an object of aversion, the 

" Malm, loa Qeiiue, 1357. 
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invitation was declined. He had underlaken the reduc- 
tion of Normandy, and refused to abandon tlie enter- 
prise till hia success was complete; but he was willing 
to intrust to the care of the earl his eldest son Henrj-, 
the legitimate heirof Matilda*. Several months were 
lost by the tet^veraation of Geoffrey, and in the mean 
time Stephen had marched to Oxford, the residence of 

Sept. the empress. Aa the garrison came out to meet him, 
26. he swam across the river, put his enemies to flight, en- 
tered the gateswiththefugitives, andset flrelo thecily. 
Matilda retired into the castle : he sat down before it; 
and so conlident was he of the capture of his rival, that 
no inducement, not even the arrival of Robert with his 
nephew Henry, nor the loss of several fortresses, nor the 
severity of the winter, could withdraw him from the 
siege. The strength of the fortifications bade defiance 
to all hia efforts : but at the end of ten weeks the provi- 
sions of the garrison were consumed; and Matilda was 
a third time reduced to the risk of a clandestine and pre- 
cipitate flight It was a severe frost, and the ground 

Dec was covered with snow. Attended by three knights, 
'''• clothed in white, she issued at a very early hour from a 
portal : the nearest sentinel, who had been previously 
bribed, conducted ber in silence between the posts of the 
enemy ; the ice bore her across the Thames ; she reached 
Abingdon on foot, and thence rode with expedition to 
Wallingford. This, the most extraordinary of her art- 
ventures, was a subject of astonishment to her enemies : 
by her iriends it was deemed a convincing proof that she 
was under the special guard of the Deity +. 

If Stephen reduced Oxford, Robert defeated him at 
Willon ; and the power of the two parties still remained 
faii-Iy balanced. With tbo exception of the three north- 
em counties, which obeyed the king of Scots, Stephen 
was nominally acknowledged as sovereign in the eastern, 
Matilda in the western half of the kingdom. But the 

■MitlDi. 109. t 08^1. Slfpli, 958, 959. Geivaae, 1358. Molni. 110. 
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real authority of eaeli was confined wit 
limjta, that of the king to tile counties in the neighboui- 
hood of London, that of Matilda to those in the vicinity 
of Gloucester. In this state of weakness neither was 
able to inflict any serious injury on the other; and hos- 
tilities were kept ahve by petty skirtnishea and unim- 
portant sieges, the description of which could neither 
amuse nor instruct the reader. The interests of Matilda 
suffered more from sickness than war. She was deprived *■ "- 
by death of the »rvices of MUo, the most devoted of her"*'** 
partisans, and of the counsels of her brother Robert, the 
principal support of her i^ause. The loss of these friends 
threw a gloom over her mind : the experience of eight 
years had taught her how uncertain was the issue of the 
contest ; and she withdrew to Nornrandy to watch the 
course of events, and to take advantage of the first fa- 
vourable occurrence". Yet Stephen derived no bene-^_ j,_ 
fit irom her departure. He had earned the enmity 1147. 
of the barons by acts of violence simiJar to those 
by which he had formerly alienated the affections of the 
clergy. Under the mask of friendship he had invil«d to 
his court, first Geoffrey de Mainville, and afterwards 
Eanulf earl of .Chester ; had arrested them on mere sus- 
picion of disaffection ; and had compelled tiiem to sur- 
render their castles as tUe price of their liberty. After 
this outrage Uiey defied his authority, and sought re- 
vel^ : many associated with them in their own defence ; 
and most trusted for security to the strength of their for- 
tresses, rather than the faith of a jealous and violent 
prince t. At the same time he had the imprudence to 
drive the church into the arms of his enemies. His 
brother Henry had exei'cised the powers with which he 
had been invested by the pope in a very questionable, 
and sometimes in an arbitrary, manner. He had even 
framed the plan of rendering his see of Winchester in- 
dependent of that of Canterbury, and of decorating it by 

•Oi-alaSteph.SSS. Hum. £35. Geiv. 13S9— 13^2. 
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the Md of the king and the pontiff witli tLe metiopolitical 
hoaouFB, But hie patron lanocent died : two popes s uc- 
ceedediia the short space of two years; andooeof them,at 
the solicitation of arch bishop Theobald, deprived hiui of the 
legatine authority. Mortified at hia disgrace, the bishop 
prevailed on his brother to forbid Theohald to assist at the 
councilofliheinis, at which Eugenius III. presided. The 
primate deepiaed the prohibition, and at his return was 
driven into esile. He landed in France, reerossed the sea 
to Framlingham, and there, under the protection of Bigod, 
earl of Norfolk, published a sentence of interdict against all 
the demesnes of the king. It was instantly put in execu- 
tion ; and Stephen's friends, alarmed at the cessation of the 
divine service, compelled him to seek a reconciliation with 
A. n. the archbishop*. Some time afterwards, he.assembled all 
1151. the prelates, and required them to crown his son Eustace. 
Theobald refused ; hehadconsulted,hesaid, the pope, and 
hadheen forbidden to comply ; because, as Stephen had ac- 
quired the crown, not by way of inheritance, but by open 
force, and in violation of his oath, he could have no right 
to transfer it to his posterity. In a paroxysm of rage the 
king ordered his guards to imprison the prelates in the hall, 
and sent messengers to seize their temporalities ; on cooler 
reflection, he resolved to confine his resentment to Theobald, 
■whom he drove a second time into esile. The pontiff, how- 
ever, took the archbishop under his protection, and either 
published in his ihvor a new, or confirmed the former, sen- 
tence of excommunication and interdict against the king f . 
Much of Stephen's conduct, at this period, must bo at- 
tributed to the terror with which he viewed the growing 
prosperity of Henry, the son of Matilda. At the age of 
A. D. sixteen that young pjrince had visited his uncle David, 
IIBO. at Carlisle, and had received from him the honor of 
knighthood. On his return, he obtained from his father 
Geoffirey the cession of the duchy of Normandy ; at tho 
* G&rv. 1363, IdSS. An interdict prohlbStfid the celebratiOD of reli^omj 
vorship, nitliLQ s, certain district, and will \te more fc]^ efpLe^ned Id tiie 

anatJiematiB et interrairi [rLt«ydiaU tententiam pruecepit eh omiubu]] ep^f^o- 
pla Hoctoritiite aposWUca exccelrl. £i>. 3. Thom. i. 105. 
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death of that jirinos he Bupceedad to the earldom of a. d. 
Anjou; and by hiB manrige with Eleanor of Poitou, '152, 
within Bis neekB after her divon^ from the king of ^l? 
rranCB, he had acquired the e'rtensive duchy of Aqui- 
taine *. This s« Iden aggrandiaeraent of the Hon of Ma^ 
tilda elevated the hopes of Stephen's enemies. The earl 
of Chester visited the young prince in Normandy ; and 
when, at his solicitation, Henry landed in England, to 
assert the claim of his mother, his standard was imme- 
diately joined by the ancient friends of his family. For- 
tunately for the repose of the nation, Eustace, the eldest 
of the king's sons, was, in the heat of tho contest, re- 
moved hy tt sudden death ; and the archbishop of Can- ^ 
terbury and the bishop of Winchester improved the op- 1153. 
portunity to reconcile the jarring interests of tho two Aug. 
parties f. After several long and animated discussions, ■^^■ 
their pretensions were solemnly adjusted in the follow- 
ing manner, 1. Stephen adopted Henry for his son, Nov. 
appointed him his successor, and gave the kingdom 7. 
of England, afi«r his own death, to him and his heirs 
for ever. In return the young prince did homage, and 
swore fealty to him. 2, Henry received the homage of 
William, the surviving son of the king, and in retuni 
granted to him all the lands and honours possessed by 
Stephen before his accession to the throne, confirmed to 
him the possessions which he had acquired hy his mar- 
riage with the heiress of tho earl of Warrenne, or hy the 
gift of his fether, and as a proof of his affection added 
the honour of Pevensey, and several manors in Kent, 
^. Tho earls and barons of the duke's party did homage 
to the king ; those who had formerly been his vassals, 
as to their sovereign lord ; those who had not, on condi- 
tion that he should observe the treaty : and in liko man- 
ner the earls and barons of the king's party did homage 

•Shewuthea-in^htetorWilllom. (art of Poiton. and ttnke of Aqni- 

mulual iwiMjl. on tL piea of JniuInBuMf ". C^iZnoc'^'mI "' "^' 
tHuni.2a7,22S. Joan. H4»ul. n;?, 278.-' 
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to the duke, saving their allegiance to the sovereign. 
All swore that if either of the two princes broke his en- 
gaaementa, they would desert hitn and support the cause 
of his rival. 4. The inhabitants of the different boroughs, 
and the garrisons of the royal castles, swore fealty to 
Henry in the like terms as the king's barons. 5. The 
ofRcers to whom Stephen had entrusted the Tower of 
London, the moats of Windsor and Oxford, the fortress 
of Lincoln, the castle of Winchester, and the fort of 
Southampton, gave hostages, that in the event of the 
king's death, they would surrender them to the duke. 
6. The bishops and abbots, hy Stephen's command, took 
the oath of fealty to Henry, and engaged to enforce the 
due execution of the treaty hy ecclesiastical censures, 
A narrative of the whole transaction was made in the 
form of a charier, granted by the king, and witnessed by 
the prelates and barons*. 
A.D. After this pacification the two princes, to displaythe 
1154. harmony in which they lived, v^Eited together the cities 
of Winchester, London, and Oxford, and were received 
at each place in solemn procession, and with the most 
joyful acclamations. At Easter they separated with de- 
monstrations of the most cordial friendship. Henry re- 
visited Normandy ; and Stephen a few months after- 
Ott. wards died at Cimterhury. He had reigned nineteen 
25. years, and was buried near the remains of his wife and 
son at Faversham, a convent which he had founded t. 

Never did England, since the invasion of the Danes, 
present such a scene of misery as under the government 
of this unfortunate monarch. The two competitors, alike 
dependent on the caprice of their adherents, were com- 

• Rymer. Feed. i. SB, By some ertot ot llie copyisia, Henjy'a RilTiar 1i 
EientloDH in Uiia In.liamenl iia livLng. ItahoulU be hia n,Dlbtr. mixlet 
ijisteid o( Mlor. His fslliBC Geoffrey died at Lbieiut, on Hit ilh of Sep. 
lembmaiSO- Chimi, Norm. 981. Wllkiai (Leg. Sai. 316) has replacei 
DaMr, ex Biib. ilb. BoscM 164. 
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polled to connive at escessss, which it would hayo bean 
dangerous to punish ; and the foreign mercenaries, 
■whom the barons as well as the princes retained in 
their service, frequently indemnified themaelves for 
the want of pay by the indiscriminate plunder of friend 
or foo. The desire of revenge also mixed itself with 
the tHirst of power ; whenever one party had inflicted 
an injury, the other was impatient to retaliate ; and 
these christian knights gloried in barbarities which 
would have disgraced their pagan forefathers*. Con- 
flagration was frequently added to pillage. The de- 
struction of the city of Winchester, the second in the 
kingdom, has already been noticed; a similar catas- 
trophe befell that of Worcester; and at Nottingham, a 
rich and populous town, not only were the buildings 
consumed, but most of the inhabitants perished in, the 
flames ■*■, 

The principal cause of these calamitios may be traced 
to the castles, which covered the face of the country. 
Wherever one of these fortresses was erected, several 
others for the purpose of protection immediately rose 
around it. But some took not the trouble to build ; they 
seized and fortified the neai'ost churches. Tims the 
abbey of Ramsey was converted into a castle by Geoffrey 
Granville, the monastery of Coventry by Robert Mar- 
mion, and the chui-ch of Bridlington by William of Albe- 
marle, In addition in those which existed at Stephen's 
accession, no fewer than one hundred and twenty-six 
were fortified during his reign J. The owners, secure 
within their walls and moata, conceived themselves freed 
from all restraints of justice or law. They plundered the 
lands in the neighbourhood, carried off the inhabitants, 
and confined in dungeons the most respectable of their 
captives. There every species of torture was employed 
to extort from the sufferers an enormous ransom, or a 

• GmI. Stcpli. 961, 962. 964. 965. 970. i Hunt. 22G. £27, 
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discovery of the place in which their property was con- 
cealed. Soma were suspended hy the feet in a volume 
of smoke, others were hanged up hy the thuraha, while 
plates of heated metal were applied to the soles of the 
feet. Hunger and thirst, knotted corda twisted with 
violence round the temples, and pressure in a large trunk, 
the bottom of which was strewed with broken stones, 
were favourite modes of torture ; but Philip Gay, a kins- 
man of the oarl of Gloucester, had the merit of inventing 
a now and more formidable contrivance, which was 
afterwards adopted hy several of these petty tyrants. 
This was the " Sachentege," or culprit's halter— a heavy 
engine of iron studded with sharp points, and made to 
eucircle the neck and press upon the shoulders, so that 
the sufferer could neither sit, nor stand, nor lie, without 
the most acute pain *. It sometimes happened that the 
cruelty of these barbarians wrought its own punish- 
ment. By the flight of the husbandmen from the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle the lands were left barren ; and, 
as provisions could only be procured by force, the garri- 
son was reduced to the verge of famine. The fugitives 
usually retired to some of the ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, where they built their miserable hovels against 
the walls of the church, and begged a scanty pittance of 
bread fi-om the charity of the clergy or monks But even 
here hey ould not pron ise hem e ea s cur ty. The 
curses wh cl e e p rpe ua y denou ced a ainst the 
n ade s of e c es aa cal p opert) we e de. i sed ; and 
the oh IT hes themselves, w h those who ser ed them. 



•SMBlogd mp Ti !. S hmnicte. 238, 
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were swept away by the lawless and sacrilegious banditti. 
. Such was the desolation of tbe land, say two contempo- 
rary bistfrians, that villages and towns were left desti- 
tute of inhabitants ; and in many parts a man might ride 
a whole day without discovering on his route one hu- 
man beii^ *. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CONTEMPORARY PRINCES. 
rnlci>lnilV.ll6S.LodisVil, 1190. Alphon^\'lll.l!37. 



Deckel— Orlgtn or ttie Spilllual Courts— Conimulions of 

Ret»11ion of the King's Soni— Captivity of the King of Scoti— CoutU 
utJuBtIca— l^iDg takes the CcosB— His Deatli. 

Bj the death of his father he inherited Touraine and 
Anjou: in right of his mother he possessed Maine 
and Normandy ; and with the hand of Eleanor ha 
had receiTed her ample portion, the seveo proyinoefl 
of Poitou, Swntogne, Auvergne, Perigord, Limousin, 
Angoumois, and Guienne*. A third part of Franco, 
almost the whole western eoast from the borders of 
Picardy to the mountains of Navarre, acknowledged his 

• Tliat patt of AquilninE, wliich bclonjed to Uie counls of Poitmi, wa» 
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authority ; and the vassal, who did homage to the so- 
vereign for hia dominions was in reality a more power- 
ful prince than the king who received it. In his twenty- 
first year the death of Stephen added to these extensive 
territories the kingdom of England ; and the eyes of 
Europe were directed to the first measures of the young 
monarch, whoso amhition, were it equal to hia power, 
might endanger the independence of all his neigh- 
That he wasimpatient to takeposseasion ofthecrown, 
which had been secured to him hy the late treaty, will 
easily be conceived : but time was requisite to collectan 
escort becoming the diguity, and sufficient for the pro- 
tection, of the new king; and a long continuance of 
stormy weather confined him a prisoner in the haven of 
Barfleur. After a vexatious delay of more than six 
weeks, he landed in England. The enmity of the ad- 
herents of Stephen had been silenced by their fears ; and 
the vigilance and authority of archbishop Theobald had 
maintained the public tranquillity. At Winchester he 
received the homage of the nobility : at Westminster he 
Dee. was crowned with his queejt before an immense con- 
19. course of people *, and the foreign barons who had ac- 
companied him from France. Afew days were given to 
the festivities and pageantry usual on such occasions: 
but at the same time the new king did not forget the 
more important concerns of state. In one council he 
appointed the great oiGcers of the crown ; in another he 
confirmed to bis subjects all the rights and liberties 
which they had possessed during the reign of his grand- 
father; and in a third he induced the barons and pre- 
lates to swear fealty to his eldest son William, and, in 
the event of William's death, to his second son Henry, 
a child still in the cradle t. 

To repair tlie evils, which the licentiousness of civil 
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diaco d had inflicted on the nation during the reiga of 
Stepii n, was fur several years the prinoipal object of 
Hen y a administration. With this view the earl of Let- 
e te was appointed grand justiciary, with the most 
an pie powers : a new coinage was issned of standard 
w e ijht and pnrity ; and the foreign mercenaries,' who 
had long infested England, received orders to quit 
tie It ngd m by a certain day under thepenalty of death. 
I tl e e ecution of these measures no difficulty was ex- 
perienced : but to demolish the castles, which had so 
long been the bane and terror of the defenceless inhabi- 
tants, and to recover the lands, which the necessities of 
Stephen and Matilda had compelled them to alienate to 
their respective partisans, required the personal exertions 
of the king, and the presence of a powerful army. He 
drove the earl of Nottingham, the murderer of the earl 
of Chester, ont of the kingdom : he extorted from the 
fears of the earl of Albemarle, who had long reigned a 
sovereign in Yorkshire, the surrender of the strong 
castle of Scarborough ; he took from Roger, the son of 
the celebrated Milo, the castle of Gloucester, but per- 
mitted him to retain for life that of Hereford: he re- 
duced by force Bridgnorth, Cleobury, and Wigraore, 
belonffing to Hugh Mortimer: he levelled with the 
ground all the castles of Henry, bishop of Winchester, 
who, mistrusting the enemy of his family, had retired 
with his treasures to Clugny : and at last he compelled 
Malcolm, king of Scots, to exchange the three northern 
counties, which had been so long in possession of his 
grandfether David, for the earldom of Huntingdon, to 
which the Scottish princes advanced a claim on account 
of their descent from earl Waltheof *. 

•Nm.biig.u.l.3.3,4. Gerv.lS77,1378. Hov.381. Malcolm liwime 
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The same month whicli had witnessetl tlie coronation 
of Henry had been signalized by the suc(«saion of Ni- 
cholas Breaksi>eare to the throne of the Vatican. This 
prelate, the only Englishman who ever sate in the chair 
of St, Peter, had twen raised by his merit, from one of 
the ^west situations in life, to that which waa deemed 
the highest dignity in Christeadora. He was the son of 
Robert Chamber, an obscure clerk, and afterwards 
monk of St. Alban's, and had been rejected by the abbot 
of that monastery on the ground of incapacity. Stung 
with this disgrace, and the reproaches of his lather, he 
travelled to Paris, without any other resource than the 
alms of the charitable ; studied with applause in that 
university ; and wandei-ing into Provence, was admitted 
among the retjular canons gf St. Rufus. Here his bre- 
thren by their free choice raised him successively to the 
offices of prior and abbot. But the virtues which had 
won their esteem in an equal, became objects of hatred 
in a superior; and to free themselves from the rule of 
the stranger, they presented an accusation against him 
to pope Eugenius. The pontiff conversed with Nicholas, 
appreciated his merit, and endeavoured to rectmcile him 
with his canons, After a short interval they offered a 
second complaint : " Go," replied Eugenius with a 
smile, " elect another abbot. TJie Englishman is the 
" Cardinal bishop of Aibaiio." In his new station he 
did honour to the discernment and choice of his patron. 
He was sent with the authority of legate to the king- 
doms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway ; and during 
the four years of his mission, acquired the esteem of 
», D. the natives, and deserved the confidence not only of 
1154. Eugenius, but of his successor Anastasius. On the 
^'^- day after the decease of the latter, the unsolicited and 
unanimous suffrages of the bishops and cardinals 
placed him on the pontifical throne. His elevation was 

Englanill such us his being ntlended on Ihe wsy dy Enaliali ear's, 
hishops and harons, and by tSo ehetllls of ilie counUei tiitooeii whicli hs 
puMta. SeeRyui.i.S?. 
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applauded by the clergy and people with shouts of joy ; 
and the only person who appeared not to partake of the 
general exultation was Nicholas himself*. In England ^ „ 
the intelligence was hailed with transport. Every indi- i {55^ 
vidual felt proud that one of his countrymen had been 
raised to the first dii^ity in the Christian world ; and 
Ihree bishops were deputed to offer to the new pope the 
tongratulations of the king and the nation. To John of 
Salisbury, a learned monk, who accompanied them, 
Adrian (such was the name which he had assumed) un- 
bosomed himself without reserve, spoke with real regret 
of his elevation, and complained of the multiplicity of 
business which absorbed his whole time and attention. 
In his cell at St. Rufus* so he observed, he had tasted 
happiness ; but in his ascent to greatuess, at every step 
he had been harassed with additional cares. Beholders 
might deem the tiara a splendid, but the wearer found it 
a burning crown 1". 

One object of these envoys, if we may believe a suspi- 
cious tale, was to consult the pope on a very singular 
case. Geoffrey, the king's father, had on his death-bad 
exacted an oath from the barons and prelates who at- 
tended him, that tliey would not suffer his body to be 
interred till Henry should solemnly swear to fulfil the 
secret dispositions of his testament. The young prince, 
as was natural, demurred : the very circumstance proved 
that these dispositions, whatever they might be, were 
injurious to his interests: wearied, however, by the im- 
port«nily of his friends, and shorfted at the idea of 
preventing the inhumation of his father's corpse, he 
consented to take the prescribed oath. The will waa 

h'iSS'"' will? ' ^"'^ "£■"' fi™"" ^^ ' ''"■" °^ ""^ honourable 
™oMfi^n\Slafce"'"ueolla'^T '^ *'"=''=" ^»^?™ ""P" l*^""" 

+ Nswhrig. li 6. PBriB',10ia"oi9?'"Bu™tom.'x?LKnr'll'5i'''S 
lon™«^yginmnier[loclatavidpri,qui!iigqen»unl. JoanSttLiB, P„lj- 

voi.. II. 17 
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now opened in his presejiec ; and it was discovered that 
tlio Earl had bequeathed Anjou, the patrimony of liis 
family, to Geoffrey, his second son, in the event of 
Henry's suecessiou to the throne of England. It is said 
that the king now solicited the pope to absolve him from 
the obligntion of this imprudent oath ; and that Adrian 
granted his request, on the ground that he had sworn 
under the influence of force, and without a due know- 
ledge of the consequences. But the whole story savours 
more of roraanco than history ; and as it is not easy to 
reconcile it with the statements of the native writers, 
we may believe that Newbrigiensis, from whom we have 
received it, was occasionally deceived in his cell in York- 
shire, with false accounts of continental transactions*. 
*-D- This only is certain, that Henry crossed the sea, did 
^^^^■homage to the king of France, reduced by force the 
three castles of Chinon, Loudon, and Mirabeau, belong- 
ing to his brother, and as a compensation settled on that 
prince an annuity of one thousand English, and two 
thousand Angevin pounds. Geoffrey consoled himself 
for his loss by the acceptance of the earldom of Nantes, 
which had been spontaneously offered to him by the citi- 
zens. However, he died in a short time; and when 
Conan, earl of Richmond, who had assumed the title of 
*.».duke of Bretagne, occupied Nantea, Henry claimed and 
1 158.j.e(jj-ygrg^ it as heir to his deceased brother ■!■. 

Before I proceed with this narrative, I shall lay be- 
fore the reader a sketch of the king's character, as it has 
been delineated by writers, who lived in his court, and 
observed his conduct under thevicissitudesof a long and 
eventful reign. Between the conqueror and all his male 
descendants there existed a marked resemblance. The 
stature of Henry was moderate^ his countenance ma- 
jestic, and his complexion florid ; but his person was 
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disfigured by an unseemly protuberance of Ihe abdomen, 
which he sought to contract by the united aid of 
exercise and sobriety. Few persons have equalled 
him in absteraioiisnesa, none perhaps in activiiy. Ho 
was perpetually in molion on foot or on horseback. 
Every moment which could be spared from more im- 
portant concerns ha devoted to hunting : but no fatigue 
could subdue his resile? sness : after the chase he would 
snatch a hasly repast, and then rising from the table, in 
spite of Ihe murmurs of his attendants, keep them 
walking or standing till bedtime *. During his educa- 
tion in Ihe castle of Gloucester, he had acquired a know- 
ledge of letters ; and after his accession delighted in 
the conversation of the learned. Such was the power 
of his memory, that he is said to have retained whatever 
he had heard or read, and to have recognised at Ihe first 
glance every person whom Ue had previously seent. 
He was eloquent, atfable, fecetious ; uniting with the 
dignity of the prince the manners of the gentleman : 
but under this fascinating outside he concealed a heart 
that could descend to the basest artifices, and sport with 
its own honour and veracity. No one would believe his 
assertions or trust his promises: yet he justified this 
habit of duplicity by the maxim, that it is better to re- 
pent of words than of facts, to be guilty of felsehood 
than to fail in a favourite pursuit J. Though possessed 
of ample dominions, and desirous of extending them, be 
ne^'er obtained the laurels of a conqueror. His ambition 
was checked by his caution. Even in the full tide of 
prosperity he would stop to calculate the cliauces against 
him, and fi-equently plunged himself into real, to avoid 
imaginary, evils. Hence the characteristic feature oi 
his policy was delay : a hasty decision could not be re- 

* Sirstd, Camb. ISi, Pet. Bias. ep. 40, 66. A toiok usque oA TeBpersm 

t Girald. 7S3. Cardinal Vivian, stlar a long couversotion with Ht^nry, said, 
" Seva lild I wllncas tlils man's equal in lying." Bp. S. Thom, lii. m, Tba 
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called: but he persuaded himself that procrastinalion 
would allow him to improve every advantage which 
accident might offer*. In his own dominions lie wished, 
says a contemporary, to concentrate all power within 
his own person. He was jealous of every species of 
authority which did not emanate from himself, and 
which was not subservient to his will. His pride de- 
lighted in confounding the most haughty of his nobles, 
and depressing the most powerful families. He abridged 
their rights, divided their possessions, and married their 
heiresses t© men of inferior rankt. Ho was careful 
that his favourites should owe every thing to himself, and 
gloried in the parade of their power and opulence, be- 
cause they were of his own creation. But if he was a 
bountiful master, he was a most vindictive enemy. His 
temper could not brook contradiction. Whoerer hesi' 
fated to obey his will, or presumed to thwart his de- 
sires, was marked out for his victim, and was pursued 
with the most unrelenting vengeance. His passion 
was said to be the mving of a madman, the fury of a 
savage beast J. We are told that in its paroxysms his 
eyes were spotted with blood, his countenance seemed 
of flame, his tongue poured a torrent of abuse and 
imprecation, and his hands were employed to inUiet 
vengeance on whatever came within his reach §: and 
that on one occasion, when Humet, a iavourite minister, 
had ventured to offer a plea in justification of (he king 
of Scots, Heni7, in a burst of passion, called Humet a 
traitor, threw down his cap, ungirt his sword, tore off 
his clothes, pulled the silk coverlet from his couch, and, 
unable to do more mischiet sate down, and gnawed the 
Btraw on .the floor||. Hence the reader will pei-ceive 

t GInU. 78*. , Serl^U 'gei^Bn. copubns pfdanM CDiidilionis Ibcit 
nojTerios. EB^nlphaa Winer apud Willi. Leg. SiiK, 3aS. Tliia »ritar has 
the kl"g, oiuf revBiigpil liimsBlf iviih hls'pen'. ' '" " '"' • >>) 

^ 1 Estleo.aallronetriiculsiilJor.diiioTBhcinfcliuseManaescil. Blesen. 
JjGM^.7ra W^'»-66. WliMcmoneofft8««oarfon>«pi,«j.re. 
toj ewnpe witlilim .evaw sSuT'kp.'s, ITw'" ™ ' \ V^X'xLi^iil 
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that pride and passion, enution and duplicity, formed tho 
distiuguiBhing traits in hia character. * 

Among those who possessed well-founded claims 
oa the gratitude of the king, one of the principal waa 
Theohald, archbishop of Canterbury, Ho had suffered 
banishment in the cause of Matilda, had refused to 
place the crown on the head of Eustace, had negotiated 
the treaty between Henry and Stephen, and preserred 
the public tranquillity after the unexpected death of the 
latter. Those services were not forgotten; and the 
primate during two yeara^relained the first place in the 
councils of his sovereign. 'When age and infirmity ad- 
monished him to retire, his affection for Henry, whom 
he loved as his own child*, induced him to recommend 
to the royal favour a minister whose acquirements might 
deserve the esteem, and whose wisdom might guide the 
inexperience, of the young monarch. With this view, 
and at the suggestion of the bishop of Winchester, 
Theobald brought forward his own archdeacon, Thomas 
Becltet, a personage whom the reader will ace acting for 
years an important part on the theatre of public affairs", 
and who, since his death, has been alternately por- 
trayed as a samt and hero, or as a hypocrite and traitor, 
according to the religious bias of the historian. 

Beeket was the son of Gilbert, one of the principal 
citizens of London, the countryman and awjuainlance of 
the archbishop. He was placed in his childhood under 
the care of the canons of Merton, and afterwards con- 
tmued his studies in the schools of the meifopoUs, of 
Oxford, and of Paris. When his father died, he was 
admitted into the family of Theobald, and with the 
permission of his patron kft England to improve him- 
self in the knowledge of the civil and canon law. He 
attended the lectures of Gratian at Bologna, and of 
ouother celebrated professor at Auxerre. As soon as 
lie returned, his aenuirements were appreciated and 
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rewarded: he obtained preferment in the cliurctes of 
Lincoln and St. Paul's : he was collated to the provost- 
ship of Beverley ; and, on the elevation of Ri^r de 
Pont I'Eveque to the see of York, succeeded him in the 
archdeaconry of Canterbury, the richest dignity in the 
English ehurch after the bishoprics and abbeys, which 
gave the rank of baron to their possessors *, His pre- 
decessor had always viewed him with an eye of jealousy ; 
and the rivalry, which commenced at this early period, 
continued to divide them through hfe. By his intrigues, 
Becket had been twice dismissed Irom tlie service of 
nieobaldt; but, after the removal of Roger, the new 
archdeacon ruled without control ; he became the con- 
' fldential adviser of the primate : as his representative he 
twice visited the papal court ; and to his influence the 
public attributed the firm adhesion of Theobald to tlio 
cause of Matilda, The recommendation of that prelate 
introduced him to the notice, and his own merit entitled 
him to the protection and friendship of Henry. He 
was appointed chancellor J, the adopted fatlier and pre- 
ceptor of the young prince §, and the depositary of the royal 
favour. "With these distinctions he received more aubstan- 
tial benefits, in the waidenship of the Tower of London, tha 
custody of the castle of Berghamsted, and of the honour of 
Eye, with the services of one hundred and forty knights. 
Nor was the rapidity of hia rise superior to the splendour 
of his course. His equipage' displayed the magniflcence 
of a prince : his table was open to every person who had 
business at court || ; he took precedence of all the iaj 
, * It WM then mmufioaperaimum. Stephao. IS*. Edit.Gilbs. 
t Slsphan. laS. Edvard Grim io Vits, 11. 

ell gTHiita, had the care at the rornl chap^ uid tbe twloiy o( vacant baron 
1« and prslaoles, and poaaeBsed a right to a seat Id the ODundl irlthont hetOK 
rannuiDed, Itwaiundersldod to beaesrtalnHepUnitilshoprlij.aDd there 
lace, b> avoid the hnpedlmmt of aimon;', was one of Che taw offleea vlilcb 
could not be pmohaaed. Steidiaii. 198. The chautellar had nW, at ehia 
period, ID)' kutborilr itiliitljr jndlolaL The flret mentiDn oT the ceart oT 
itfiaDOeryoaairilnlherElgnofKdffardl. Sprfqu ArchteoltalB, 101. 
5"Eso,"aamienr)',''vobi9 lUnio drfl In fllium, emnqoe rece^iadB 
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barons; and among his vasaals were numbered many 
knights, who had spontaneously done him homage, with 
the reservation of their fealty to the Bovereign. The 
pride of Henry was gratified with the ascendency of his 
favourite. He lived with Becltet on terms of the most 
easy familiarity ; and seemed to have resigned into his 
hands the government of his dominions both m Eng- 
land and on the continent *. 

Almost every useful measure which distinguished the 
commencement of the king's reign has been attributed 
to the advice of Becket by the veracity or partiality of 
his biographers. But the new chancellor did not merely 
give bis advice : when occasion offered, he acted the 
part of a negotiator and warrior. The king of France, 
who dreaded the aggrandizement of a vassal already 
more powerful than his lord, had threatened to oppose 
the pretensions of Homy to the earldom of Nantes. 
Becket was immediately despatched to Paris. His mag- 
niflcence astonished the inhabitants ; his address tuUed 
the jealousy of the monarch. The king followed to 
ratity the engagements of his minister; and Heniy, his 
eldest son (for William had died), was affianced to Mar- 
garet, the iniant daughter of Louis. A Norman baion 
accepted the care of her education ; and her dower, 
three castles in the Vetin, was placed in the hands of 
the knights Templars till tlie conclusion of the inar- 
riage-i-. 
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*. D. Eut tlie future union of their children formed too 
.I'iS.feeble a tie (o bind princes, naturally divided by a mul- 
tiplicity of jarring and important interests. Their 
ftiendship had scarcely commenced when it was inter- 
rupted by a contest of the most singular description. 
Tlie father of queen Eleanor had possessed the duchy of 
Toulouse, in right of his wife Philippa, but under pre- 
text of a sale or mortgage, had conTeyed it Ui her uacle, 
Raymond, count of St. Gilles. At his death the right of 
succession to all his dominions devolved on his daughter ; 
and Raymond, that he might retain Toulouse, concluded 
a treaty with her husband, the king of France, by which 
the territory was secured to him as the dower of his 
wife, Constantia, the sister of Louis. Eleanor, hy her 
subsequent divorce from the French king, was restored 
to all her ordinal rights : whence Henry contended that 
the transfer of Toulouse to Raymond was void, and pre- 
pared to enforce the claim of his queen at the head of a 
powerful army. By the advice of Becket lie exchanged 
the personal services of his vassals for a pecuniary aid, 
a scutage of three pounds in England, and of forty An- 
gevin shillings on the continent, to be levied on each 
knight's fee*; and with the money collected a nume- 

flriiboyii.BiiiElninaLioiiiilalrs: tTien cune hlg lintinds Id conplm and 
atlenilwi by Ave diivers in nsn frocks. ETsry wngi^n ivna coveiwi ivilh 

lulH^vvn to tLepiwDLa»: ona canlsl itaenirnliuie of Uw cfauic«llii[>a 
olioiial. unotlirtof bi« hsAilumbet, alhlid "" ■---'- --" - •-— 



■Jatf RDdwardmbe: tba tainaliiiiw tvd wars apprapTialad bi tba ma 
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hich rods a Bionk^, with the gKnni behind On blalinEeB, Nail came 
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(lien olht^i OHulni, gi4it]|eiiwn'a acmfl. I^lcman, oSRcm at the honsehotik, 
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were benrd to ■uJaiuil** What uiMllDaTarjqqniquBt tba kh^ of EugLud 
'•be.irhentatachHiicalkiltnTeUltaBDiihBtate!" glephBn. isa. 
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reus force of mercenaries, whose attendance in the field 
was limited to three months. With them marched 
Bpontaueously several English and foreign barons, a 
prince of Wales, Malcolm king of Scotland, and Ray- 
mond king of Arcagon, to whose infant daughter Henry 
had affianced his son Richard, another infant still in the 
arms of his nurse. Among tliis host of warriors no one 
was more conspicuous than the chancellor, who had 
i;nga"ed a body of seven hundred knighls at his own 
(xpense; and marching at their head, was the foremost 
n every enterprise. Cahors was taken, and the army 
ipproached the walls of Toulouse, when the king of 
Fiance, who considered his honour pledged to the count 
of St, Gilles, threw himself with a smaU force into the city. 
Becket advised an immediate assault : Louis would fall 
into the hands of the king, and who could calculate the 
advantage to be derived from the ransom of so illustrious 
a captive ? But the ardour of the chancellor was checked 
by the caution of Henry, who hesitated to authorize by 
his example the practice of vassals fighting agtunst their 
lords; and while his council deliberated, the French 
knights hastened lo the aid of Louis ; the golden oppor- - 
tunity was lost ; and the English king led back his army 
to Normandy. The chancellor remained to secure the 
conquests which had been made. He fottiEed Cahors, 
took three castles, hitherto deemed impregnable, and 
tilted with a French knight, whose horse he bore off as 
the honourable proof of his victory. But his presence 
was soon required by Henry; and having disposed of 
his household troops in diffarent garrisons, he returned 
to Normandy at the head of twelve hundred knights 
and four thousand cavalry, whom he had lately raised 
and maintained at his. own charge *, Had he been a 

l-^eir tenanU, See nrila in Bradr, !. 117—120, 319. Also Uie Ooatam. 
Komao. MV. 
* Ncwbrig. U, 10. Chron. Nimn. 992—995. SKphan. 201, 202.— Emt, 
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military adventurer, his conduct in this campaign might 
have deserved praise ; but it savours litlle of the meek 
and peaceful spirit of the Christian churchman. Some- 
thing perhaps should be indulged to the manners of the 
age. The preceding reign had often beheld Henry of 
Winchester at the head of armies : Becket might allege, 
that what had been tolerated in a bishop and legate 
was equally allowable in a deacon and chancellor. 

The forbeara.ice of the English king was met with a 
suitable return on the part of Louis. The two princes 
saw each dther : Iheit respective claims were satisfac- 
torily adjusted; and the young Henry did homage to 
the French monarch for the duchy of Normandy. Yet. 
within a month the war was rekindled. The death of 
his queen Constantia had left Louis a widower, without 
male issue ; and after a short mourning of two weeks, 
by the advice of his council, he married Adelais, the 
sister of the three earls of Blois, Champagne, and San- 
cerre, and niece to Stephea, the late ■ king of England. 
A,D. Tliis alliance with a family so hostile to his interests 
lieo.niai.med Henry, who having clan3eslinely obtained a. 
dispensation, caused the contract of marriage to be so- 
lemnized between his son, who had reached the seventh, 
and Margaret, the daughter of Louis, who was in her 
third year. His object in this preci]:itate measure was 
to obtain possession of her dower. The three knights 
Templar% to whom the castles of Gisors, Neufle, and 
Neiichatel had been intrusted, were present at the cere- 
mony, and in compliance with their oaths surrendered 
these fortresses to the king. Louis felt ind^nant at so 
dishonourable a transactioa : hostilities were recom- 
menced ; but before much blood had been shed another 
reconciliation was effected by the good offioes of Peter of 
Tarentaise, who was employed in France to support the 
interests of pope Alexander III.* 

« Chnra. Norm. 997., Hovoil aS2. N«irbtig. ii.a4. The iaanfe! who hud 

had alrmuly he-n Bj(tevil. ul cajem spoosalia &m.;at, li taHmax piuKiit 
hiibera cimBeDBUni. BiiLqiu(,xv.7Dl. 
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On the death of Adrian in 1 1 59 the college of cardi- 
nals had separated into two parties. Tliree-and-twenty 
votes were given in favour of Orlando, the chancellor of 
the apoBtolic see ; three for Octavian, cardinal priest of 
St, Cecily's. Each assumed the title, and exercised 
the authority of pope, the former under the name of 
Alexander III., the latter under that of Victor IV. The 
Christian world was immediately divided between the 
two competitors. The emperor Frederic supported with 
ell his influence the cause of his creature Victor: the 
kings of England tuid France, by the advice of their 
bishops, acknowledged the authority of Alexander, it 
was in vain that the emperor essayed by letters and 
-messengers, to shake their determination. When Alex- 
ander found it prudent to quit Italy, they respectively 
solicited him to select his residence in their dominions ; 
and when they met him at Courcy sur Loire, they placed 
him between them, and on foot, holding bis bridle, con- 
ducted him to bis pavilion. It was deemed a proud day 
ffcff the pontiff, who thus in his exile was honoiured by 
the most powerful monarchs ; while his rival, though in 
the actual possession of Rome, was a mere puppet in 
the hands of his imperial protector *. 

The two last years of Tlieobald's life had been^pent 
in advocating the cause of Alexander. Infiiraity had 
rendered him incapable of active exertion ; but he had 
emplt^ed the pen of hia secretary to prove t^ the king 
and his fellow bishops the superior claim of a pontiff, 
who had been elected by the majority of the sacred col- 
leget. Hisdeathin 1161 left attbe royal disposal the Apr. 
highest dignity in the English church. The favour en- 18. 
joyed by the chancellor, and the situation which lie fllled, 
pointed him out as the person the most likely to suc- 
ceed ; by the courtiers he was already called the futnre 
archbishop ; and when the report was mentioned to him, 
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he ambiguously replied that he was acquainted with 
four poor priests tut better qualiSed forthat dignity than 
himself. But Henry, whatever were his inteiilions, is 
believed to have kept them locked up within his own 
breast. During the vacancy the revenues of the see 
were paid into the exchequer; nor was he anxious to 
deprive himself of so valuable an income by a precipitate 
t.. D election. At the end of thirteen months he sent for the 
lloa.chancellor at Falaise, bade him prepare for a voyage to 
England, and added that within a few days he would be 
archbishop of Canterbury. Becket, looking with a smile 
of irony on his dress, replied, that he had not much of 
the appearance of an archbishop ; and that if the king 
were serious, he must beg permission to decline the pre- 
ferment, because it would be impossible for him to per- 
form the duties of the situation, and at the same time 
retain the iavour of his benefactor. But Henry was in- 
flexible: the legate Henry of Pisa added his entreaties; 
and Becket, though he already saw the storm gathering, 
in which he afterwards perished, was induced, against 
his own judgment, to acquiesce*. He sailed to Eng- 
land: the prelates anda deputation of the monks of Can- 
IfL •*i^'*"T assembled in the king's ehaiiel at Westminster ; 
every vole was given in his iavour ; the applause of the 
nobility testified their satisfaction ; and prince Henry in 
the name of his father gave the royal assent Becket 
was ordained priest by the bishop of Rochester, and the 
next day, having been declbied free from all secular 
obligations, he was consecrated by Henry of Winchester, 
It was a most pompous ceremony ; for all the nobility of 
England, to gratify the king, attended in honour of his 
favourite. That the known intentions of Henry must 
have influenced tlie electors there can be little doubt ; 
but it appears lliat throughout the whole business every 
necessary form was fully observed. Gilbert Foliot alone. 
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bishop of Hereford, a prelate of rigid morals, and much 
canonical learning, jeeringly observed that the Iting had 
at last wrought a miracle ; for he had changed a soldier 
into a priest, a layman into an archbishop. The sarcasm 
was noticed at the time as a sally of disappointed ambi- 

That Becket had still to learn the self-denying virtues 
of the clerical character is plain from his own confes- 
sion ; that his conduct had always detied the reproach 
of immorality was confidently asserted by his friends, 
and is equivalency ackno-.vledged by the silence of his 
enemies. The ostentatious parade and worldly pursuits 
of the chancellor were instantly renounced by the arch- 
bishop, who in the fervour of bis conversion prescribed 
to himself, as a punishment for the luxury and vanity 
of his former life, a daily course of secret mortification. 
His conduct was now marked by the strictest attention 
to the decencies of his station. To the train of knights 
and noblemen, who bad been accustomed to wait on him, 
succeeded a few companions selected from the most vir- 
tuous' and learned of his clergy. His diet was abste- 
mious; his charities were abundant; his time was di- 
vided into certain portions allotted to prayer, and study, 
and the episcopal functions. These he foujid it difficult 
to unite with those of the chancellor ; and therefore, as 
at his consecration he had been declared free from all 
secular engagements, he resigned that office into the 
hands of the king f. This total change of conduct haa 
been viewed with admiration or censure according lo the 
candour or prejudices of the beholders. By his contem- 
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poi'aries it was universally attributed t< 
sense of duty ; modern writers have frequently described 
it as a mere atfectation of piety, under which he aouolit 
to conceal projects of immeasurable ambition. But how 
came thiehypoci'isy, if it existed, to elude, during along 
and Jiitter contest, tlie keen eyes of his adversaries ? A 
more certain path would certainly have offered itself to 
ambition. By continuing to flatter the king's wishes, 
and by uniting in himself the ofGces of chancellor and 
archbishop, he might, in all probability, have ruled with- 
out control both in church and state *. 

For more than twelve months the primate appeared 
to enjoy his wonted asoendency in the royal fevour. But 
during his absence the warmth of Henry's aifection in- 
sensibly evaporated. The sycophants of the court, who 
observed the change, industricusly misrepresented the 
actions of the archbishop, and declaimed in exaggerated 
terms against the loftiness of his views, the superiority 
of his (alenta, and the decision of his oharactor. Such 
hints made a deep impression on the auspicious and 
irritable miad of the king, who now began to pursue 
his late favourite with a hatred as vehement as had 
been the friendship, with which he had honoured him. 
Amidst the number of discordant statements, it ia diffi- 
cult to fix on the original ground of the dissension be- 
tween .them: whether it were the archbishop's resigna- 
tion of the chancellorship, or his resumption of the laiids 
alienated from his see, or his attempt to reform the 
clei^men who attended the court, or his opposition to 
the revival of the odious tax known by the name of dane- 
geltf. But that which brought them into immediate 
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collisiaa. was a ooJitroTersy respecting the JLirisdinlian iif 
the ecclesiastical courts. A rapid view of the origin and 
progress of these courts, aitd of Iheif authority in civil 
ajid critiiinal causes, may not prove uninteresting to the 
reader. 

1 From the commencement of Christianity its profes- 
sors had been exliortcd to withdraw their differences 
from the cognizance of profiine tribunals, and to submit 
them to the patemalaulhority of their bishops*, who, by 
the nature of their office, were bound to heal the wounds 
of dissension, and by the sacredneas of their character 
were removed beyond the suspicion of partiality or pre- 
judice. Though aa honourable, it was a distracting ser- 
vitude, from ■which the more pious would gladly have 
been relieved : but the advantages of the system recom- 
mended it to the approbation of tbe christian emperors. 
Constantiue and his successors appointed the bishops the 
general arbitrators within their respective dioceses ; and 
5ie officers of justice were compelled to execute their 
decisions without either delayer appeal*. At Urst, to 
authorize the interference of the spiritual judge, the 
previous consent of both plaintiff and defendant was re- 
quisite J: but Thaodosius left it to the option of the 
parties, eith'er of whom was indulged with the liberty of 
carrying the cause in the first instance into the bishop's 
court, or even of removing it thither in any stage'of the 
pleadings before the civil magtstra.te ^. Chailemagne 
inserted this constitution of Tbeodosius in his code, and 
ordered it to be invariably observed apaong all the na- 
tions, which acknowledged his authoritj" [[. 2. If by the 
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imperial law the laity were permitted, by the canon law 
the clergy were compelled, to accept of the bishop as the 
judge of civil controversies'. It did not become them 
to quit the spiritual duties of their profession, and en- 
tangle themselves in the intricacies of law proceedings. 
The principle was fully admitted by the emperor Justi- 
nian, who decided that in cases, in which only one of the 
parties was a clergyman, the cause must be submitted to 
the decision of the bishop 1". This valuable privilege, to 
which the teachers of the northern nations had been aC' 
customed under their own princes, they naturally esta- 
blished among their converts; and it was soon confirmed 
to the cle^y by the civil power in every christian couu- 
try. 3. Constanline had thought, that the irregularities 
of an order of men devoted to the offices of religion 
should be veiled from the scrutinizing eye of the people. 
With this view he granted to each bishop, if he were 
accused of violating the law, the liberty of being tried by 
his colleagues ; and moreover invested him with a cri- 
minal jurisdiction over his own clergy %• Whether lus 
authority was confined to lesser offences, or extended to 
<npifal crimes, is a subject of controversy. There ara 
many edicts, which without any limitation reserve the 
correction of the clergy to the discretion of the bishop J; 
but in the novels of Justinian a distinction is drawn be- 
tweeni ecclesiastical and civil transgressions. With the 
former the emperor acknowledges that the civil power 
has no concern || ; the latter are cognisable by the civil 
judge. Yet before his sentence can be executed, the 
eonvictmust be degraded by his ecclesiastical superior: 
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or, if tlie superior refuse, the whole aifair must be refer- 
red to the consideration uf the sovereign *. Thitt this 
regulation prm'ailed acoong the westecu nations, after 
their separation from the empire, is proved by the eanoua 
of several councils 'h : but the distinction laid down by 
Justinian was insensibly aholished ; and, whatever might 
■be tlie nature of the offence with which a clergyman was 
charged, he was, in the first instance at least, amenable 
to none but an ecclesiastical tribunal J. 

It was thus that on the continent the spiritual courts 
were first established, and their authority was afterwards 
enlarged: but among the Anglo-Saxons the limits of the 
two judicatures were intermixed and undefined. When 
the imperial government ceased in other countries, the 
natives preserved many of its institutions, which the con- 
querors incorporated with their own laws ; but our bar- 
barian anceatora eradicated eveiy prior establishment, 
and Iiansplanted the manners of the wilds of Germany 
into the new solitude which they had made. After their 
conversion, they associated the heads of the clergy with 
their nobles, and both equally exercised the funcdons of 
civil magistrates. It is plain that the bishop was the sole 
jaige of the clei^ in criminal cases J : that he alone 
decided their differences ||, and that to lum appertained, 
the cognizance of ceilain offences against the rights of 
the church and the sanctions of religion IT: but as it was 
his duty to sit with the sheriff in the court of the county, 
his ecclesiastical became blended with his secular juris- 
diction, and many causes, which in other countries had 
been reserved to the spiritual judge, were decided in 
England before amixed tribunal. This disposition con- 
Unned in force till the Nofman conquest ; when, as the 
reader must have formerly noticed, the two judicatures 
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■were corapletfily separated by the new sovereign ; anil hi 
every diocese "courts ehristian," that is, of the hibhup 
Bad his archdeaeons, were estabhshed aficr Ihe model, 
and with the authority of similar courts in all oiherparts 
of the western church *. 

The tribunals, created by this arrangement, were 
bound in the terms of the original charter to be guided 
in their proceedings by the " episcopal laws," a sysiem 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, composed of the canons of 
councils, the decrees of popes, and the maxima of the 
more ancient fathers. This, hke all other codes of law, 
had in the course of centuries received numerous addi- 
tions. New cases perpetually occurred; new decisions 
were given; and new compilations were made and pub- 
lished. The two, which at the time of the conquest 
prevailed in the spiritual courts of France, and which 
were sanctioned by the charter of William in England, 
were the collection under the name of Isidore, and that 
of Burchard.bishopofWormst. About Uic end ofthe 
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century appeared a new code from the pen of I,vo, l)ishop 
of Chartres, whose acquaintance wilh the civil law of 
Rome enabled him to give to his wovk a superiority over 
the compilations of his predecessors. Yet tlie knowledge 
of Ivo must have been conlined to the Theodosian code, 
the institutes and mutilated extracts from the pandects 
of Justinian. But when Amolphi was taken by the 
Pisans in 1137, an entire copy of the last work was dis- 
covered ; and its publication immediately attracted, and 
almost monopolized, the attention of the learned. Among 
the students and admirers of the pandects was Gratian, 
a monk of Bologna, who conceived the idea of compiling 
a digest of the canon law on the model of that favourite 
work ; and soon afterwards, having incorporated with his 
own labours the collections of former writers, he gave his 
" deoretum" to the public in 1251. From that moment 
the two codes, the civil and canon laws, were deemed 
the principal repositories of legal knowledge; and llie 
study of each was supposed necessary to throw light on 
the other. Roger, the bachelor, a monk of Bee, had al- 
ready read lectures ou the sister sciences in England: 
hut he was advanced to the government of his abbey * ; 
and the English scholars, immediately after the publica- 
tion of the decretum, crowded to the more renowned 
professors in the city of Bologna. After their return they 
practised in the episcopal courts : their respective merits 
were easily appreciated, and the proficiency of the more 
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eminent waa rewarded mth an ample harvest of wealth 
and proferment 

This circumstance gave to the spiritual a marked su- 
periority over the secular courts. The proceedings in 
the formerwere guided by ftxed and invariable princi- 
ples, the result of the wisdom of ages : the latter were 
compelled to follow a system of jurisprudence confused 
and uncertain, partly of Anglo-Saxon, partly of Norman 
origin, and depending on precedents, of which some 
were furnished by memory, others had been transmitted 
by tradition. The clerical judges wore men of talents 
and education : the uniformity and equity of their deci- 
sions were preferred to the caprice and violence which 
seemed to sway the royal and baronial justiciaries ; and 
by degrees every cause, which legal ingenuity could con- 
nect with the provisions of the canons, whether it re- 
garded tithes, or advowsons, or public scandal, or mar- 
liage, or testaments, or peijury, or breach of contract, 
was drawn before the ecclesiastical tribunals. A spirit 
of rivalry arose between the two judicatures, which 
quickly ripened info open hostility. On the one side 
■were ranged the bishops and chief dignitaries of the 
church, on the other the king and barons ; both equally 
interested in the quarrel, because both were accustomed 
to receive the principal share of the fees, flnes, and for- 
feitures in their respective courts. Archbishop Theobald 
had seen the approach, and trembled for the issue of the 
contest ; and from his deatli-bed he wrote to Henry, re- 
commending to his protection the liberties of the church, 
and putting him on his guard against the machinations 
of its enemies*. 
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The contest at last commen< d d li fi k 

was made witli great judgment agi h q n 

which the spiritual courts we h m d ss 

their crimioal jurisdiction. Ihe ca n had d d 
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sion of the more enormous offen es d h 
couraged the perpetration of crime by ensuring a species 
of impunity to the perpetrator. As every individual, 
who had been admitted to the tonsure, whether he af- 
terwards received holy orders or not, was entitled to the 
clerical privileges, we may concede that there were in 
these turbulent times many criminals among the clergy ; 
but, if it were ever said that they had committed more 
than a hundred homicides within the last ten years, we 
may qualify our belief of the assertion, by recollecting 
the warmth of the two parties, and the exa^eration to 
which contests naturally give birth*. In the time of 
Theobald, Philip de Brois, a canon of Bedford t. had 
been arraigned before his bishop, convicted of man- 
slaughter, and condemned to make pecuniary compen- 
sation to ihe relations of the deceased. Long afterwards, 
Fitz- Peter, the itinerant justiciary, alluding to the same 
ease, called him a murderer in the open court at Dun- 
stable. A violent altercation ensued; and the ivrilation 
of PhiUp drew from him expressions of insult and con- 
tempt. The report was carried to the king, who deemed 
himself injured in the person of his officer, and ordered 
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De Brois to be indicted for this now offence in the spi- 
ritual cjurt. He was tried and condemned to be pub- 
licly whipt, to be deprived of the fruits of his benefice, 
and to be suspended from his functions during two years. 
It was hoped that tie seyerity of the sentence would 
mitigate the king's anger: hut Henry was implaoahle : 
he swore "by God's eyes" that they had favoured De 
Brois on account of bis clerical character, and required 
the bishops to make oath that they had done justice be- 
vIki '"'^^" himself and the prisoner*. In this temper of 
• ^"'■'■miiid he summoned them to Westmuister, and required 
their consent, that for the future, whenever a clergyman 
had been degraded for a public crime by lie sentence of 
thespirilualjudge, he should be immediately delivered 
into the custody of a lay officer to be punished by the 
sentem* of a lay tribunal 'h. To tliis the bishops, aa 
guardians of the rights of the church, objected. The 
proposal, they observed, went to place the English clergy 
on a worse footing than their brethren in any other 
christian country : it was repugnant to those liberties 
which the king bad sworn to preserve at his coronation ; 
and it violated the fiist prmcipie of law, by requiring 
that-the some indiiiduftl should be tiled tmceand pu- 
nished twice for one and the same offence J. Henry, 
who had probably anticipated the answPr, quitted 
the subject, and inquired whether thpy would promiea 
to observe the ancient customs of thp realm, Thd 
question was c^ptIoua, as neither the number nor the 
tendency of the^e custom*" had been detned ; and the 
archbishop with equal piJioi rpplied that lio would ob- 
Berve them, "saiing his irder " The clause was ad- 

' rrceto, ibid. Slephan. 311. QuadrU. c. VI. 
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roitted when the clergy swore fedty fo the suvereigii ; 
why should it be rejected, when they only promised the 
obsen-ance of customs? The king put the question se- 
parately to all the prelates, and, with the exception of 
the bishop of Chichester. Reived from each the same 
answer. His eyes tlaahed with indignation ; they were 
leagued, he said, in a conspiracy against liim ; and in a 
burst of fury he rushed out of the apartment The nest 
morning the primate received an order to surrender the 
lionour of Eye, and the castle of Eerkhamstead ; the king 
had departed by break of day *. 

The original point in dispute was now merged in a 
more important controversy; for it was evident that 
under the name of the customs was meditated an attack 
not on one, but on most of the clerical immunities. Of 
the duty of the prelates to oppose this innovation no 
clergyman at that period entertained a doubt ; but to de- 
termine how far that opposition might safely be carried 
was a subject of uncertain discussion. The archbishop 
of York, who had been gained by the king, proposed to 
yield for the present, and to resume the contest under 
more favourable auspices; the undaunted spirit of Becket 
spurned the temporizing policy of his former rival, and 
urged the necessity of unanimous and persevering re- 
sistance Every expedient was employed to subdue his 
resolution; and at length, wearied out by the represen- 
tations of his friends and the tlireats of his enemies, the 
pretended advice of the pontiff, and the assurance that 
Henry would be content with the mere honour of vic- 
tory, he waited on the king, at Oxford, and ofiered to 
make the promise without the obnoxious clause. Ho 
was graciously received ; and to bring the matter t« aa 
issue, a great council was summoned to meet at Claren- 
don after the Ciudstm'aa holidays f, 

•BoBoh8m,102— 111, aradririS, 19. Qmase.iaaS. 
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mm' ^" '^'* assembly John of Oxford, one of the royal 
Jan ' chaplains, was appointed president by the king, who im- 
25. mediately called on the bishops to fulfil their promise. 
His angry manner and threatening tone revived the sus- 
picions of the primate, who ventured to express a wish 
that the saving clause might still be admitted. At this 
request the indignation of the king was extreme ; he 
threatened Becket with exile or death; the door of the 
next apartment was thrown open, and discovered a body 
of knights with their garments tucked up, and their 
swords draw.n ; the nobles and prelates besought the 
archbishop to relent ; and two knights Templars on their 
knees conjured him to prevent by his acquiescence the 
massacre of all the bishops, which otherwise would most 
certainly ensue. Sacrificing his own judgment to their 
entreaties rather than their arguments, he promised in 
the word of truth lo obserre the " customs," and required 
of the king to be informed of what they were. The reader 
Will probably feel some surprise to learn that they were 
yet unknown; buta commitfee of inquiry was appoint- 
ed ; and the next day Richard de Lucy and Joscelin de 
Baliol exhibited the sixteen constitutions of Clarendon. 
Three copies were made, each of which was subscribed 
by the king, the prelates, and thirty-seven barons. 
Henry then demanded that the bishops shoirtd affix 
their seals. After what had passed, it was a.trifle neither 
worth the asking, nor (he refusing. The primate re- 
plied that he had performed all that he had promised, 
and that he would do nothing more. His conduct on 
this trying occasion has been severely condemned for its 
duplicity. To me he appeals more deserving of pity 
than censure. His was not the tergiversation of one 
who seeks to eiFect his object by fraud and deception : it 
was rather Ihe hesitation of a mind oscillating between 
the decision of his own judgment and the opinions and 
apprehensions of others. His conviction seems to have 
remained unchanged: he yielded, to avoid Iho charn-e of 
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having by b d d -u ad 

ofhisfello b h p 

After th hmawhhhh n t 

the " custom d h np rta ce w h 

haa been a, hd mbyndn rsh ade 

will naturally expect some aoLOunt of the constitutions of 
Clareiirlon. I shall therefore mention the principal: — 
I, It was enacted that " the custody of every vacant areh- 
" bishopric bjshoprie, abbey and prioi^ of royal founda- 
" tion, ought to be ^ven, amd its reTenues during the oc- 
" oupancy, paid to the king; and that the election of anew 
" incumbenf ought to be made in consequence of the king's 
" writ, by the cliief clergy of the church, assembled in the 
" king's chapel, with the assent of the king, and with tha 
" advice of ^uehprelatesas thakingmay call tohiaaB8ist- 
" anoe." The custom recited in tlic first part of this con- 
stitution oould not claim higher antiquity than the reign of 
William Bufus, by whom it was introduced. It had, more- 
over, been renounced, after his death, by all his successors, 
by Henry the first, by Stephen, and lastly, by the present 
king himself f. On what plea, therefore, it could be now 
oonficmed as an ancient custom, it is difGoult to comprehend. 

II. By the second and seventh articles it was pro- 
vided that in almost every suit, civil or crimioal, in 
which each or either party was a clergyman, the proceeding 

' ataphan. 20S. Quadril. 28, 2J. Gertase, 1388. Lord IiyUelKin haa 
gln-n a cerj' dUreifUt Accnuut uf this IronsIDtlan (1t.S4,3&), bllt hswall 

f Henry I. io his rliaiter snys : BunDtam DeL (NxleBisw libentm taclo, iU 
quorl DdR eaiD tcndani. neu nd dllDum ponflm, iipi; mnrlnD episcovo vel 
■btutte allquid oceipiAm cle ildmiiilD pccl«BiiB vol da haminlbua. Stat ut 
Eealm, LI. SltphvD cantinoRdaU the llbartiea of the oliunb, endjjRH 
mJEeil loiutraat tbs lauaili ehiiti^ and all iU paistHlanB 1q ths caia unha 
elerksurmi^.d men orthe Hunscbiicob. Stat. I. 3. UanrylLcianncmed 
file yriiilegn and llbntln giantEd liy Hmiry I. (Stat L i\ ud for greater 
lulemntly inbEciibad tbechait« blmietC apd l.iiil it on tba allar. Epist. 
S, Tbmn. apnn Hcnrd. Hs (band. faDWevar. Ih< onatody at fka tbcbqI pre- 

oTibHevehequi-rthat itJ hiaeixteeothyear bebaqiahia bands one arch 
iiJalkopnG. file b1»bopficB» and tbres abba^; lahlf nlnetei-iiUi yearone 
BnbUahi>prin. Biv bi>ho)>Tic>, and he abb^ i End io hii tblcH-arst, oua 
anhbUihDp^ III Uihoprka, and Eercn abbeji. Madoz, 208— 313. B«k«t 
e^B, in ow of Mb lettua, that the king had, at tliBt marnenl, ponseion of 
avvas bUbdi^cfl, In Sngltuid and NonEAndy ; in anotiiBr tbat he h^ him- 
aeir the temponiUUcs or Canterboty, Lincoln, Bath, Herefiird, and £1y, «id 
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should commence before the king's justices, who should 
determine whether tlie cause onjhE to be tried in the 
secular or episcopal courls ; and tliat in the latter case 
a civil officer should be present to report the pcweed- 
inqs, and the defendant, if he were convicted in a cri- 
minal action, should lose his benefit of clergy*. This, 
however it might he called for by the exigencies of 
the times, oiifiht not to have been termed an ancient 
custom. It waa most certainlj an bnovation on andent 
custom. It overturned the law, as it had invariably stood 
irota the days of the conqueror, and did not restore the 
judicial process of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. 

III. It was ordered that " no tenant in chief of the 
" king, no officer of his household, or of his demesne, 
'* should be excommunicated, or his lands put under an 
" interiliet, until application had been made to the king, 
" or in hia absence to the grand justiciary, who ought to 
" take ca e that hat belo gs to the king's courts shall 
" be there determ ned and what belongs to the ecc!esi- 
" astical co rts sh 11 be determined in them."— Sen- 
tences of e'^comm n eat on had been greatly multiplied 
and abused dur cr the middle ages. They were the 
principal weapons v tl wl ch the clergy sought to pro- 
tect them e! es i d tl e r property from the cruelty and 
rapacity of the banditti in the service of the barons. 
They were feared by the most powerful and unprin- 
cipled ; because at the same time that they excluded 
the culprit from the offices of religion, they also cut him 
off from the intercourse of society. Men were com- 
pelled lo avoid the company of the es communicated, 
unless they were willing to participate in his punish- 
ment. Hence much ingenuity was displayed in th« 
discovery of expedients to restrain the exercise of fliis 
power; and it vias contended that no tenant of the 
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crown ought to be excommunicated without the king's 
permission, because it deprived the sovereign of the 
personal services which ho had a right to demand of hU 
vassal. This " custom " had been introduced by the 
conqueror ; and though the clei^ constantly reclaimed, 
had often been ei forced by his successors. 

IV. The neiit «aa also a custom deriving its origin 
from the conquest thit no archbishop, bishop, or digni- 
fied clergyman could lawfully go beyond the sea with- 
out the ki g s p rm >* Its object was to prevent 
complaints at the \ apal court, to tlie prejudice of the 

V. It was enacted that appeals should proceed regu- 
larly from the archdeacon (o the bishop, and from the 
bishop to the archbishop. If the archbishop failed to do 
justice, the cause ought to be carried before the king, 
that by his precept the suit might be terminated in the 
archbishop's court, so as not to proceed farther without 
the king's consent *, Henry I. had endeavoured to pre- 
vent appeals from being carried before the pope, and it 
was supposed that the same was the object of the pre- 
sent constitution. The king, however, thought proper to 
deny it. According to the explanation which he gave. 
it prohibited clergymen from appealing to the pope in 
civil causes only, when they might obtain justice in the 
royal courtst. The remaining articles are of minor 
importance. They cbnflne pleas of debt end disputes 
respecting advowsons to the cognizance of the king's 
justices; declare that clergymen, who hold lands of the 
crown, hold by barony, and are bound to the same ser- 
vices as the lay barons; and forbid the bishops to admit 
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to orders the sons of ■villeins, -without the licence of 
their respective lords *, 

As the primate retired, he meditated in silence on his 
conduct in the council. His scruples revised ; and the 
spontaneous censures of his attendants added to the 
poignancy of his feelings. In great agony of mind he 
reached Canterbury, where he condemned his late 
weakness, intardieted himself from the eifercise of his 
functions, wrote to Alexander a full account of the trans- 
action, and solicited ahaolution from that pontiff. It 
was helieved that, if he had submitted with cheerful- 
ness at Clarendon, he would have recovered his former 
ascendency over the royal mind : but his tardy assent 
did not allay the indignation which his opposition had 
kindled, and his subsequent repentance for that assent 
closed the door to forgiveneEs. Henry hod flattered 
himself with the hope that he should be able to extort 
the approbation of the " customs " either from the gra- 
titude of Alexander, whom he had assisted in his neces- 
sities, or from the fbars of that pontiff, lest a refusal 
might add England to the nations which acknowledged 
the antipope. The Brmness of the pope defeated all his 
schemes ; and the king in his anger vowed to be re- 
venged on the archbishop. Among his advisers there 
were some, who sought to good him on to extremities. 
They scattered unfounded reports they attributed to 
Socket a design of becoming mdependent , they accused 
him of using language the most likely to wound the 
Tanityof the monarch. He wjs reported to have said 
to his confidants that the jouth of Henry required a 
master; that the violence of his pissions must, and 
might easily be tamed ; and that he knew how necessary 
he himself was to a king incapable of guiding the reins 
of government without his assistance. It was not that 
these men were in reality friends to Henry. They are 
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Bad to hare beea equallj enenuM to him and to the church. 
They sighed after the hoentiousness of the last reign, of 
which they had been deprived, and sought to provolce a 
contest, in which, wiiafever party should succeed, they 
would hove to rejoice over the defeat either of the clergy, 
whom they considered as rivala, or of the king, whom they 
hated as their oppressor*. 

Soon afterwards, Becket — for what particular purpose 
b not mentioned — waited on the lung at Woodstooks. 
The gates were closed against him ; an indignity which 
awakened in his mind the most fearful misbodings. In this 
perplexity ho repaired to Romney, one <^ his manors, and 
on two succeeding nights put to sea in a boat with three 
companions ; but the wind proved un&vourable on both 
occasions, and compelled him to return. It had been his 
intention to steal over to the French coast, and to consult 
the pontiff in person ; taking, however, these fwlures for in- 
dications that God disapproved of the design, he returned 
to Canterbury, with the' hope that, from the precautiona 
which he had adopted, his secret would not transpire. 
But there was a traitor somewhere in his household. The 
intelligence had been conveyed to the court, and new fijel 
was added to the king's irritation. 

The ruin of a singl b' 1 p now became the chief ob- 
je t that u[ d and p pi xed the mind of this mighty 
m n h Bv th ad f his counsellors, he resolyed 

t wa th nt y pecting the " customs," and 

t mj I y tl m f w fu! weapons which the feudal 
jur p ud n alnaj ff d to the choice of a vindio- 
t e s gn is f charges was prepared ; and 

(h pnmate was summoned to a great oouneil at Northamp- 
ton. He obeyed : and the king's refusal to accept from 
hua the kiss of peace admonished him of his danger. 



LiDt^ wllih tijs Intrigues <rr 
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John of Oiford, a favourite clerk, presided : Henry himself 
performed the part of the prcaecutor. He accused the 
arohbistop of contempt of the royal authority. To a 
dtation from the king's court in a civil action, he appeared 
by four fcnighta, hJB attorneys ; but had shown no 
cause why he was not personally present. Far this im- 
amaasy contempt, Henry demanded satisfeotion, and the 
obsequious court amerc^ the deUnquent in all his goods 
and chattels — an amercement unprecedented in severity, 
but which was aiterwards commuted for a fine of five 
hundred pounds. For that sum all the bishops, with the 
exception of Toliot of London, gave security by their 
separate bonds*. 

The nest morning the king called on the archbishop to 
leftmd three hundred pounds, the cents which he had 
recBiT«d as wwden of Eye and Berthamstead. Eecket 
coolly replied that he would pay it. More, indeed, had 
been expended by him in the repairs : but money should 
never prove a cause of dissension between himself and his 
Bovere^. Another demand followed of five hundred 
pounds received by the chancellor before the walla of Tou- 
louse. It was in vain that the archbishop described the 
transaction as a gift. Henry miuntained that it vras a 
loan ; and the court, on the principle that the word of the 
Hovereign was preferable to that of a subject, compelled 
him to give security for the repayment of the money. The 
third day the king requited an account of all the receipts 
from vacant abbeys and bishoprics which had come into 
the hands of Beckat during his chancellorship, and esti- 
mated the balance due to the crown at the sum of forty- 
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four tliouaand marks. At the mention of this ei 
demand the archbiBhop stood aghast. However, recover- 
ing himself, he replied, at the Bu^stion of the bishop of 
■Winchester, that he waa not bound to answer : that at 
hia conaeoration both prince Henry and the earl of Leioea- 
ser, the justiraary, had publicly released him Ijy the royal 
command from all mmilar claima ; and that on a demand 
so (mexpected ami important he had a right to require 
advice of his fellow bishops *. 

Had the primate been ignorant of the king's object, it 
uras sufficiently tliadoBed in the conferocco which followed 
lietwBen him and the biahopa. Foliot, with the prelat«B 
who enjoyed the royal conftdenee, eihorted him to resign : 
Henry of 'Wincheater alone had the courage to reproba1« 
this interested advice. On hia return to hia lodginga, the 
anxiety of Becket'sEund brought on an indisposition which 
confined him to his chamber ; and daring the two next 
days he had leisure to arrange plans for his subsequent 
conduct. The first idea which su^eated itself waa a bold, 
and what perhaps might have proved a suoceMfiil, appeal 
to the royal pity. He proposedto go, barefoot to the 
palace, to throw himaelf at the feet of the king, and to 
conjure him by their former friendship to consent to a re- 
comaliation +. But he aflorwmls adopted another resolu- 
tion, to decline the authority of the court, and trust for 
protedion to tie sacrednesa of his character. Early in the Oot 
morning, he celelwatod the mass of St. Stephen, the first 13 
martyr. It had been his intention to gn fi-om the altar 
to the court, attired as he was in his sacerdotal vestment 
Md pallium : but from thia he was dissuaded by two 
knights templars, who feared that it might bo interpret- 
ed m an attempt at intimidation. Esehanging them, 
therefore, for his usual garments, he proceeded to the hidl, 

• Slephnn. B5-S8. QuadrU. SB, 26. Episl. S. m™. ii. fl. p. «!■ Ep 
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and, at the door, taldDg the arcliiepiscopal cross from 
the beater, entered with it in liis hand, and followed bj all 
the bishops. It waa his object to rernind the court tliat 
he waa their spiritual chief and father : hut Hemy and 
the barons, surprised, perhaps aived, at the unusual spector- 
de, hastily withdrew to an upper apartment, to which, 
after a pause, they were followed hj the rest of the bish- 
ops. The primate, tlios left alone with his clerks, seated 
himself oa a bench against the wall, and with calm and 
intrepid dignity awaited the result. The courtiers in the 
room ahoYE strove to distinguish themselves by the infem- 
peiance of their language. Henry, in the vehemence of 
his passion, invaghed, one while against the insolence of 
Becket, at another against the pusillanimity and ingrati- 
tude of hia fe,voiiri.tes ; till even the most active of the pre- 
lates, who had raised the storm, h^au to view with horror 
the probable consequences. Eoger of York contrived to 
rethe ; and as he passed through the hall, bade his clerks 
follow him, that they might not witness the efiuaion of 
blood. Next oame the bishop of Eieter, who threw him- 
self at the feet of the primat*, conjured bun to have pity 
on himself and the episcopal order ; for the king had 
threatened with death the first man who should speak in 
hie favor. " Flee, then," he replied ; " thou savourest 
" not the things that be of Giod." The two prelates had 
contrived to make then; escape : but the others remained 
above, exposed to the reproaches and menaces of the king, 
till he was prevailed upon ta be satisfied vrith their renounce- 
ment of Beeket's anthority as metropolitan, while the lay 
barons shoald sit in judgment upon him. The bishops 
entered the hall first ; and Hilary of Chichester spoke in 
their name. " You were," he said, " our primate ; but, 
" by opposing the rojal customs, have broken jour fealty 
" to the king. A perjured archbishop has no claim to our 
" obedience. From you, then, we appeal to the pope, and 
" summon you to answer us before him." " I hear you," 
was hia only reply, — not miothei word waa uttered ; the 
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Hsliops seated tliomselyes in silence along the opposite 
bench ; and the lay barons appeared, witli the earl of 
Leicester, Beoket's private friend, at tieir head. It was 
not without reluctance that Leicester had undertaken the 
office aasigned to him : nor till after a long oiremnboution, 
that he bade the nrchbishop to hear his sentence. " Mjr 
" aentence," said Becket, as he rose ; " son and earl, hear 
me first. Tou know with what fidelity I served the king, 
how reluctantly, to please him, I accepted my present of- 
fice, and in what manner I was declared by him free from 
all secular claims. Focwhat happened before my conse- 
cration, I ought not to answer, nor will I. Know, more- 
over, that you are my children in God. Neither law nor 
reason allows you to judge yonr father. I therefore de- 
cline your tribunal, and refer my quarrel to the decision 
of the pope. To him I appeal ; and shaU now, under 
the protection of the catholic church, and the apostolia 
see, depart." As he walked along the hall, some of the 
courtiers threw at him knots of straw, which they took 
from the floor. A voice c^ed him a traitor. At the 
word he stopped, and hastily turning round, rejoined r 
"Were it not thatmyorder forbids me, that cowardshould 
" repent of his insolence." It seems to have been disap- 
proved by the king, for a proolamatjou was issued for- 
bidding any man to oflbr injury or afiront to the arch- 
bishop*. 

At the gate of the castle, and through, the town of 
Northampton, Becket was reeeived by crowds of people, 
whose sympathy had been aroused by reports of his death 
or imprisonment. They saluted him with acclamations, 
threw themselves on thou- knees to receive his biasing, 
and accompanied him in triumph to his lodgings, in tho 

■ Stcphso. »ja— 2S1. Grim. 39. Oervaac, 1389— 13M. BoBChun, 1. 
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moaaatory of St. Andrewa. There a different scene pre- 
Bented itself. Al! his knights and pages, — some, even, 
of his clerks, — impelled by their fears, or the supposed 
comnmnd of the king, came to him, and bc^ed, many of 
them with tears, that he would return to them their 
homage, mid license them to depart. This request he 
cheerfully granted. It chanced, during dinner, that in 
the lecture which always accompanied that meal was 
quoted the passage from St. Matthew ; " When they per- 
'seouteyou in one city, flee ye to another." His ear 
eagerly caught the woiiSs. They appeared to him a voijje 
of admonition from heaven, and he cast a significant 
glance on Herbert of Boeham, to whom he had confided 
his secret intention. Eising from table, he sent three 
bishops to the castle, to ask the royal permission that he 
might leave the kingdom. Thar report conGrmed him in 
hia resolution ; for the king rephed that he would send an 
answer in the morning ; and a friend advised him to he 
on the watch during the night, " both for his own sake, 
" and for the sake of his sovereign." It was late : he 
dressed himself in the garb of a private monk, and a little 
after midnight, leaving St. Andrew's, with three com- 
panions, passed through the north gat« of the town, and 
then, to eludS the pursuit of his enemies, directed Ws 
route, by unfrequented ways, towards Lmcoln, When 
his flight was known, Henry gave orders that the arch- 
bishop's property should be pi'eserved untouched. But 
Herbert had already been at Canterbery, and had secured 
a large sum of money, with gold and silver plate. This 
he had the good fortune to carry with him beyond the 
sea to St. Omcr's, where according to his instructjons, he 
awaited the aiTival of his lord *. 

It was not tin after throe weeks of perils and adven- 
tures that Brother Christian (so the archbishop called 
ltim«elf) was able to leave England. He landed at 
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Gravelines, whence ho hastened to join hU Mtliful Her- 
bert, at the abbey of St. BertJn's. It was now his first 
oaro to vi^t the ting of France, who leeeived him with 
Teneration and a promise of protectioit ; his next, to oon- 
Bult Pope Alexander, who at that time rewded in the city 
of Sens. There he was confronted by a deputation of 
English bishops and barons. They had arrived long be- 
fore, and had improved the opportunity to prejudice, by 
their representations, the mind of the pontiff against the 
archbishop, and to secure, by presents, friends in the col- 
lege of cardinals. Bat the yery lecture of the consfitu- 
tjona closed the mouths of his adversaries, Alexander, 
having condemned in express terms ten of the articles, 
recommended the archbishop to the care of the abbot of 
Pontigny, and exhorted him to bear with resignation the 
hardships of esile. When Thomas surrendered his arch- 
bishopric into the hands of the pope, his resi^tion was 
hailed by a part of the consistory as the reai^est means 
of terminating a vexatious and dangerous controversy : but 
Alexander preferred honour to convenience, and refusing to 
abandon a prelate who had sacrificed the firiondship of a 
king for the interests of the church, re-invested him with 
the archiepiscopal dignity*. 

The attention of the king had long been absorbed by 
the quarrel between him and the primate : an anunpol^ 
taut dispute with Louis of France now led him into 
Normandy, whence he was hastily recalled by a general 
•rising of the natives of Wales. Nor was this the first 
time that he had been reduced to the hazardous esperi- 
ment of leading an army into that mountMuous country. 
Soon afler his accession, the Welsh ventured t*> renew*, n- 
those depredations which they had exercised with im-1157. 
punity under the reign of Stephen ; and to his demand 
of satisfaction had returned a contemptuous refusal f- 

* GMvasf , im, ISM. BoaeMin, !. iv. e. 6-12, t For tbb eipe- 

ditlon he required every two knights to find a third. Mat, Pari), 81. 
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As he entered Flintshire, Owen Gwynned and Rees ap 
GryfEth, the princes of North and South Wales, con- 
scious of their inferiority, retired to the wood of Coleshil, 
and awaited in concealment the approach of the invaders, 
While the army, ignorant of the danger, was incau- 
tiously threading ike deflle, the natives with hideous 
shouts poured down from the mountains. Eustace Fitz- 
John and Roger de Courcy fell at the first shock ; a 
voice exclaimed that Henry was slain ; the earl of 
Essex threw down the royal standard * ; and it was not 
without great personal danger that the king could arrest 
the speed of the fugitives, and restore order in the 
army. He forced his way throngh the pass: hut, 
taught by this lesson, when Gwynned endeavoured to 
draw him towards Snowdun, he turned to the right, and 
cautiously advanced along the coast in the sight of his 
fleet. For some weeks he employed the army in ra- 
vaging the country, opening roads through the forests, 
and erecting castles in commanding situations ; and the 
war, though distinguished by no splendid action, was 
successfully terminated by the homage of the two 
princes, and the surrender of hostages for their fidelity +. 
But under the mask of submission they still cherished 
projects of independence, and by predatory incursions 
kept alive the spirit of their subjects. This untractable 
disposition was severely chastised in 1163, when an 
English army spread desolation over the county of Car- 
marthen t: but the subsequent absence of Henry in 
Normandy encouraged the Welsh princes to make us© 
of the iirst opportunity to awaken the hatred and resent- 

lohaimbMd issued Khen the king didnal roquire Ihe serrica of all hli 

HefSjuftht bis eccaser. Andwaaconquinreii Bylawhe atiDuldhave b«eu 
put tndpath ; bul the king gvanted^ini his life, confiscated hli ptopert^, 
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meiit of tlieii' countrymen. A nephew of GcyiRth was 
foiuid dead in iiis bod, Tlie uncle, pretending that he 
hail been asaassinitted by men in the pay of the earl of 
Pembroke, unexpectedly burat into Cardiganshire, and 
reduced all tlie English fortresses. Tie flaiae of insur- 
rection spread throughout Wales. The men of the *■ d< 
south gathered round the standard of Gryffith ; those of ^^^^ 
the north crowded to that of Gwynned; and the war- 
riors of Powisland assembled at the voice of Owen Cy- 
veUocli. The borders were immediately overrun : but 
6o rapid were the movements of tbe Welshmen, that 
generally, before assistance could arrive, the storm had 
passed away, and left only the marks of its ravages. 
Henry hastened from Normandy, and encamped with 
an army of Englishmen aad foreigners at Oswestry ; tbe 
Welsh in equal force assembled at Corwen in Merion- 
ethshire. A general actiou, the result of accident; was 
fought on the banks of the Cieroc. The insurgents lost 
the battle, and the invaders reached the lofty mountain 
of Berwin. The king encamped at its foot; and on its 
summit hovered a cloud of natives ready to. burst on the 
heads of their enemies. But the elements terminated 
the war. Incessant storms of rain deluged the valley ; 
and the array, abandoning its baggage, escaped with 
diiRculty to the city of Chester. To console himself for 
this disgrace, Henry exercised his vengeance on his 
numerous hostages, the children of the noblest families 
in Wales, among whom were Cynric and Meredith, the 
sonsofGryfiith,Rees and Cadwallo, the sons of Gwyn- 
ned. By his orders the eyes of all the males were,,^ 
Tooted out, and the ears and noses of the females were 1165, 
amputated. Having thus satiated himself with blood, 
and covered himself with infamy, on a sudden, and 
without any ostensible reason, he disbanded his army, 
and returned to London, When this result of the ex- 
pedition was communicated to the archbishop in his 
exile, he exclaimed in the words of scripture : Hi» wise 
men are become fwU: the Lord hath sent among them 
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a spirit of giddiness : they have made England io reel 
and stagger like a drunken man '. 

Henry was, however, more fortunate in the cabinet 
than he had heen in the field, and by a successful nego- 
ciatioo added ta his dominions the extensive province of 
Bretagno. The right of the duchy, which had long 
bean divided among diiferent branches of the same 
family, now centered in the person of Conan, earl of 
Richemont: but that prince, of an indolent and peace- 
ful dispoailion, found himself unable to repress the fero- 
city of the barons, who had long maintained a real 
independence, and by their mutual waca impoverished 
their vassals, and laid desolate the country. It did not 
require much effort to induce Ckinan to descend from a 
i.D. situation to which hewas evidently unequal, Hetraua- 
166.fej.red, with the exception of the county of Guingamp, 
all his possessions and rights to his daughter and heiress 
Constantia : an " imaginary" marriage was concluded 
between the princess and Geoffrey, the third son of the 
English monarch! ;■ and Henry was appointed the 
guai-dian of the two children during their minority. In 
this capacity he assumed the reins of government ; le- 
velled the castles, and broke the spirit, of the reftactory 
barons, and restored to the people the blessings of tran- 
quillity, and the administration of justice J. 

Amidst these transactions the eyes of the king were 
still fised on the exile at Pontigny, and by his order the 
punishment of treason was denounced against any per- 
son who should presume to bring into England letters 
of excommunication or interdict from either the pontiff 



1 Chnm. Norm. ibid. Ne»briB. il. 18. 
years In norks of chuiry. The tollowii 
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©t the arcliHshop. He ooiifiscated the estates of that pve- 
kte, oonmianded his name to be erased from the Ktuvgy, 
and sebed the revenues of every cJergjman who had fol- 
lowed him into France, or had sent to him pecuniarj assist- 
wiee. By a rofinemont of vengeance, he inyolved all who 
were conneeted with him either by blood or fciendship, and 
with them thear femilies, without distinction of rank, or 
age, or sex, in one promiscuous sentence of banishment. 
Neither men, bowing under the vroight of years, nor in- 
fenta, stillhanging at the breast, were excepted. The list 
of proscription was swelled with four hundred names ; and 
the misfortune of tiie sufferers was aggravated by the 
obligation of an oath to visit the archbishop, and impor- 
tune him with the history of their wrongs *. Day after 
day crowds of edles besieged the door of his cell at Pon- 
tigny. His heart was wrung with anguish : he implored 
the compasMon of his liiends : and enjoyed at hist the 
Batisfectdon of knowing that the wants of these blameleaa 
victims had been amply relieved by the benufaetiona of 
the Kng of France, the queen of Sicily, and the pope. 
Still Henry's resentment was insatiable. Pontigny be- 
longed to the CisterdanH ; and he informed them, that if 
they continued to affiird an asylum to the traitor, not one 
of then: order should be permitted to remain vrithin his 
dominions. The archbishop waa compelled to quit hia 
retreat : but Louis immediately offered him the city of 
Sens for hia residence f . 

Here, as he had done at Pontigny, Becket led the soli- 
tary and mortified life of a recluse. Withdrawing him- 
self from company and amusements, he divided the whole 
of his time between prayer and reading {. His choice of 
boots was determined by a reference to the dreumstanoes 
in which he was placed ; and in the canon law, the histo- 

•AawK QlhMS, the utohbiahop'B rfater, with her Infent fiiiBllj-. She tmni 
IB savlunT a* Clermont. Bee a letlfr of tWlis trom the pupe to tbs alJhot 
^n-i^-^fY^i u-^A H!4htvthn-n. Ep- 3. Ihfaa. li- 112. 

II, 319, 364 393. ii, i9, M9. Bosehim i. iT. 
rvasB, 1398, 1400, 141)1. Up. Fol. ii. STS. 
Buee, iv- 0- IS, 20, Orim. 2U. 
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ries of tlio martyrs, and the holy scriptures, he Bougbt for 
advice and consolation. On a mind naturnllj firm and 
unbending, such studio were likely to make a powerful 
impression ; and his Mends, dreading the conseqaences, 
endeavoured to divert his attention to other objects * 
But their remonstrances were fruitless. Gradually lua 
opinions became tinged with enthusiasm : he identified his 
cause with that of God and the church ; concession ap- 
peared to him like apostasy ; and his resolution waa fixed 
to bear every privation, and to sacrifice, if it waa neoes- 
aary, even his own life in bo sacred a contest. The vio- 
lence of Henry nourished and strengthened these senti- 
ments ; and at last, ui^edby the ecies of the sufferers, 
the archbishop assumed a bolder tone, which terrified his 
enemies, and compelled the coort of Borne to come for- 
j ward to his support. By a sentence, promulgated with 
' more than the asual solemnity, he cut off from the society 
of the feithful such of the royal ministers aa had commu- 
nicated with the antipope, those who had framed the 
constitutions of Clarendon, and all who had invaded the 
property of the church f . At the same time he confirmed, 
by frequent letters, the wavering mind fif the pontiff J, 
checked by his remonstrances the opposition of the cardi- 
nals who had been gained by his adversaries ; and inti- 
mated to Henry, in strong but affectionate language, the 
punishment which awdted his impenitence ^. 

This mighty monarch, the lord of so many nations, 
while he affected to despise, secretly dreaded the spiritual 
arms of his victun. The strictest orders were issued that 
every passenger from beyond the sea should be searched ; 
that all letters from the pope or the archbishop should be 
seized U; that the beaters should suffer the most severe and 

Wb loous. Bp. Jo™. Sells, inter ep. ^ Thorn. LSI. \^t also ii. 10, 11, 19, 
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etemeful punishmenta ; and that all freemen, in ths 
courlB to which they owed service, should promise upon 
oath not to obey any censure published by ecclesiastical 
authority agwnst the king or the kbgdom *. But it was 
for Ma continental dominions that ho felt chiefly alarmed. 
There the great barons, who hated hia government, wouLi 
gladly embracfl the opportunity to revolt ; and the king 
of France, his natural opponent, would instantly lend 
them his aid against the enemy of the church. Hence 
for some years the principal object of his policy was to 
avert, or at least to delay the blow which he so much 
dreaded. 

Aa long as the pope was a furtive in France, depend- 
ent on the bounty of his adherents, the king had hoped 
that his neoesMties would compel him to abandon the 
primate. But the antipope was now dead : and though 
the emperor had raised up a second in the person of Guido 
of Crema, Alexander had returned to Italy, and recov- 
ered possession of Kome. Honry therefore resolved to 
try the influence of terror, by thi-eatemng to espouse the 
cause of Guido. lie even opened a correspondence with 
the emperor ; and in a general diet at Wurtibui^h his 
ambassadors made oath, in the name of their master, that 
ha would reject Alexander, and obey the authority of hia 
rival. Of this feet there cannot be a doubt. It was 
announced to the Gterman nations by an imperial edict ; 
and is attested by an eye-witness, who from the eouncil 
wrote to the pope a full account of the fianaaction f. 
Henry, however, soon repented of his preoipitanoy. Hia ^ ^ 
bishops refused to disgrace themselves by transferring ng; 
their obedience at the nod of their prince, and he was 
Tinvrilling to involve himself in a new and apparently a 
hopeless quarrel. To disguise or eseuse his conduct ho 
disavowed the act, attributed it to his envoys, and after- 
wards induced them also to deny it. John of Oxford 
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waa dcapatohed to Rome, who, in the pi'esence of Alex- 
ander, swore that at Wurtzbm^li ha had done nothing 
contraiy to the Mth. of the diureh, or to the honour and 
service of the pontiff*. 

His next espetimant waa one whioli had been prohib- 
ited by the conBtitutiona of Clarendon. He repeatedly 
authorized Ms bishops to appeal^ in their name imd his 
own, from the judgment of the archbishop to that of the 
pope. By this means the authority of that prelate -mm 
proviMonally eiiepended ; and, though his friends main- 
tained that these appeals were not Tested with tlie con- 
ditions required by their canons, they were always ad- 
mitted by Ale:sandei! f . The king improved the delay 
to purchase friends. By the pontiff his pr^enta were 
indignantly refused ; they were accepted by some of the 
cardinals, by the ft^e states in Itoly, and by several 
princes and barons supposed to possess influence in the 
. D. papal councils J. On some occBMons Henry threw him- 
16t). self and his cause on the equity of Alexander : at otheis 
he demanded and obtained legates to derade the contro- 
versy of France. Twice he condescended to recrave the 
primate, and to confer with him on the subject. To 
avdd altercation, it was agreed that no mention should be 
made of the " customs :" but each mistrusted the other. 
Hemy was witlmg to preserve the liberties of the church, 
" saving the dignity of his crown ;" and the archbishop 
waa equally willing to obey the Idng, " saring the rights 
"of the church^." In. the second conference these 
cautionary clauses were omitted ; the terms wore satis- 
'fectorily adjusted ; and the primate, »a he was about to 
depart, required that the Hug should ^ve to him the kiss 
of peace. It was the usual termination of such discus- 
sions, the bond by which the contending paifira sealed 
thttr reconciiiation {{. Bat Henry coldly replied that he 

' IhlO. Ep. Bol. 11. 318, aaO. Bosehan,, ir. 256. 

t Jolin of Salisbury is verj aevece ou Uiese sppe&ls, i. 140, 161. 

t Hp. i. p. laa, 1S3. 

^Ep.Fiil. U.l9S,a>2,»)S. Ep. g, Thom, 1. U, 1)0, 141. Gerrase, 1401. 
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had fonnerly sworn never to ^ve it him ; ani that he 
was nnwUliiig to inear the guilt of poijury. So flimsy an 
evawon coald deoeiv n n d th esile brolte o£f the 

conference in the full ti tl t no relianoe could be 

plaiwd on the king's ty 

Henry had now [ t ral j rs in France. 



presence li 



3 the turbulence 



of his continental b ns 1 rj fiivolous pretext, 

were eager to defy his tl t d appealed, according 
to the forms of the f d 1 lUJ sd ti , to the poteetion 
of their superior 1 d th tm f France. Nor was 
Louis slow to aid t! petit n tl t he might mortify 
the pride of his vassal H 9 .ach year hostilities 
were commenced, kn ed f f w weeks, and then 
suspended by truee 4 ally h t n duration. But in 
the be^nning of 1169 a peace was finally concluded be- 
tween the two monarcliH. Henry consented to yield 
Anjon and M^ne.to his eldest, and Aquitjune to his sec- 
ond, son. The former had already espoused one, the 
latter was now affianced to another, of the daughters of 
Louis ; and it was stipulated that each should hold his j^^q' 
dominions immediately from his fether-in-law. It k j^n. 
difficult to concave what could have extorted from the 6. 
ting a treaty so prejudicial to his interests. Probably, 
as he never complied with the conditions, it was no better 
than one of those dishonest frauds, to which he so fre- 
quently descended in the pursuit of some temporary 
advantage. 

He had now another object in view, the coronation of 
his son Henry, a measure the policy of which has been 
amply but unsatisfactorily discussed by modern histo- 

It was not a sudden resolution ; for nine years before, 
on the death of Archbwhop Theobald, he had procured a 
grant from the pope, empowering him to select any pre- 
late, whom he thought proper, to perform that ceremony. 

nonslcleiUloa vhatBoover to entei (be Umitaty of Uie KnglLsh Hag wtthont 
the tin of peace, quia auMrscloQCDlaEraUun nan [edd^>M. Ibid. 
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This waa intended to bo in foroo only while the see of 
Cantetburj should romdn Ttwant *; now, m soon bs the 
king's design had traoBpired, Alexander, at the Bolioitar 
tion of Beokat, issued aeveral letters, forbidding any bish- 
op, and in particular the arohbiahop of York, to usurp 
that office which belonged of right to the archUshop of 
Canterbury t- It ™ay h^^™ '>een that tlie prohibition never 
reachedthose towhomit wasaddresaedt; for Henry sum- 
moned the bishops to Westminster, liud before them the 
permission whieh had been granted on the death of Theo- 
bald, and selected Roger of York to perform tlie ceremony. 
The young prince was knighted by bis fiither early on the 
nest Sunday, and then crowned with the usual solemnities 
in Westminster Abbey. The following day he received 
tho fealty and homage of William, king of Scotland, of 
David his brother, and of the English barons ; why the 
wife of the prince was not crowned with her husband, has 
never been explained ; but Louis, her father, foot the 
affiant as oBered to himself, and entered Normandy at the 
head of an army. Henry hastened to the defence of his 
dominions : tho two monarohs met, and conferred together : 
they renewed the last treaty ; and a promise waa ob- 
tained from tho English king that he would at last be 
reeonoiled to Betket^. 

It was indeed time. That prelate had now been sis years 
a mendicant of France. The forbearance and irresolution 
of the pontiff were generally blamed, and Alexander an- 
nounced his determination to extend his censures to the 
king himself. When Henry saw the thunder which he 
had so long warded off about to burst upon his head, he 
sent instructions to his envoys, who' arranged with the 
pope a new plan of pacification, on this basis, that Becket 

* Itie kii«^ ohjaot iras to flsfeat any claim that miKht be advanced bj Uia 
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■with, his fellow-esiles should return, with the royal peraiU- 
Bion, to Euglaad, aud should possess again their former 
rights, lands, andohnrchea. Two bishops, thoaeof Rouen 
and Nerers, waited onHenrj with this arrangement, and 
informed him that unless it were carried into execution 
within forty days, they had orders to lay all his territories 
on the continent under interdict. He had recourse to 
his usual arts ; he threatened, cajoled, defied, yielded, and 
then made objections, and proposed modifications. Tho 
greatest difficulty regarded the kiss of peace ; the king re- 
fiued it at tbat time, but bound himself by oath to grant 
it after the return of the archbishop within his dominions ; 
Eeoket replied that it was contained in the arrangement 
with the pontiff, and that he could have no security with- 
out it *. The bishops visited bim, and prevailed on him 
to w^te the demand ; they then returned to Henry, and 
extorted from him a promise to meet the arclibishop. The 
first two days were spent by him in conference with the 
king of li^ance in a spadous meadownearFroitville,onthe 
bordere of Touraine. On the third, Becket, though unin- 
vited, proceeded with the two bishops to the same place. The 
moment ho appeared, the king, spurring forward his horse, 
with cap in hand prevented the salutation of the bishop ; 
and, as if no dissension had ever divided them, discoursed 
with him apart, with all that easy familiarity which had 
distinguished thdr former friendship. In (jie course of 
their conversation, Henry escloimed, " As for the men 
" who have betrayed botji you and me, I will anake them 
" such return as the deserts of tKutors require." At 
these words the orchMshop alighted from his horse, and 
* The fbUonlng la Ihe chsractsT of the king, aiiaia by one nba knew him 
io welL and irtiose interest it waa not Id mlarepraaent him to Ouas oom- 
" uiBBloDen. "(ta\ti mulUpUiiei UIIub pmUgliraaii noa «t feoiledapre- 
" heodK, quldqald dicat, qoBmournqna ftguram iodnat, b 
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threw himself at the feet of his sovereign : hut the king 
laid hold of the sdrrup, and inaiated that he shoald re- 
mount, Bajmg; "In shortj my lord archbishop, let us 
" renew our andent affection for each other ; only shew 
" me honour before those, who are now riewing our he- 
" hatiour." Then returning to his attendants, he oh 
Berved : " I find the archbishop in the best disjxiMlJon 
" towards me : were I otherwise towards him, I should 
" be the worst of men." Bectet followed Lim, and by 
the mouth of the archbishop of Sens presented his petition. 
He prayed tliat the king would graciously admit him to 
the royal favour, would grant peace and security to him 
and his, would restore the possessions of the see of Can- 
terbury, and would, in his mercy, make amends to that 
choroli for the injury it had sustained in the late corona- 
tion of his son. In return be promised him love, honour, 
and every service, which an archbishop could render in 
tie Lord to his king and his sovereign. To these demands 
Henry assented : they again conversed apart for a con- 
wderable time ; and at their separation it was mutually' 
understood that the archbishop, after he had arranged his 
afl^rs in France, should return to the IngUsh court, and 
remain thei-e for some days, that the public might be coa- 
TJnced of the renewal and solidity of their friendship*. 

If Henry felt as he pretended, his conduct in this inter- 
view will ^erve the pnuse of magnammity : bat his skill 
in the art of dissimulation may feurly justify a suspicion 
of his sincerity. The man, who that very morning had 
Bgiun bound himself by oath, in the presence of his court- 
iers to refuse the Mss of pea«e, could not be animated 
with very friendly sentiments towards the archbishop f ; 
and the mmd of that prelate, though his hopes su^eated 
brighter prospects, was still dwkened with doubt ayul per- 
plexityj. Months were suflered to elapse before the 
royal engagements were executed : and when at last, with 
the terrors of another interdict hanging over his head, 



(Ibid. 
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the k'"g reat(Med the atohiepisoopal lands, the rents had Nor. 
been previously levied, the corn and cattle had been car- '*■ 
ried off, and the buildings were left in a dilapidated state *. 
The remonatraaces of the primate and his two visLta to 
the coort obtained nothing but deceitful promises ; his 
enemies publicly threatened hia life ; and his fliends 
haiaBsed him with the most gloomy presages ; yet, as the 
road was at last opened, he resolved to return to his dio- 
cese, and at his departure wrote to the king an eloquent 
and affecting letter. " It was my wish," he concludes, 
" to havewajted on jou onee more : but neoes^ty compels 
" me, in the lowly state to which I am reduced, to revisit 
" my afflicted church. I go. Sir, with joiur permtedon, 
"perhaps to perish for its security, unless you protect 
" me. But whether I live, or die, yours I am, and yours 
" I shall ever be in the Lord. Whatever may befall me 
" or mine, may the blessing of God rest on you and yoor 
" children f." Henry had promised him money to pay 
his debts, and defray the espenses of his journey. Hav- 
ing waited for it in vain, he borrowed three hundred 
pounds of the archbishop of Rouen, and set out in the 
company, or ratJier in the custody, of his ancient enemy, 
John of Oxford. 

AIoxMider, before he heard of the roeonciliation at 
Freitville, had issued letters of suspension or exeommu- 
ruoation against the bishops who had officiated at tho 
late coronatioD : he had afterwards renewed them agdnst 
Roger of York, Gilbert of London, and Joscelin of Salis- Sep. 
bury, to whose misrepresentations was attributed tho 
delay of the king to fulfil his engagements J. For the 

* Qoa^dl. iU. 3. Ep. 1. p. 11. il. 74, 135. The kin^, tboi:^3i remindled 
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sake of peace the archbishop Had wisely resolved to aup- 
presiS these letters : but the three prelates, who knew 
that he brought them with him, had assembled at Canter- 
bury, and sent to the coast Kajiulf de Broc, with a, 
parly of soldiers, to search him. on his lauding, and talta 
them from him. Informatiott of the design reached him 
at Whilsand ; and, in a moment of irritation, he de- 
spatched them before himself by a trusty messenger, by 
whom, or by whose means, they were publicly delivered 
to the bishops in the presence of their attendants". It 
waa a precipitate and unfortunate measure, and probably 
the occasion of the catastrophe which fcUowed f. The 
prelates, caught in their own snare, burst into loud com- 
plaints ag^nst his love of power and thirst of revenge ; 
they accused him to the young king of violating the royal 
privileges, and wishing to tear the crown from his head ; 
and they hastened to Normandy to demand redress from 
the justice or the resentment of Henry. 

pgj^ Under the protection of his conductor the primata 
8. reached Canterbury, where he was joyfully received hy 
the clergy and people. Thence he prepared to visit 
Woodstock, the residence of the young Henry, to pay 
his respects to the prince, and to justify his late conduct. 
But the courtiers, who dreaded hi» influence over the 
nund of his former pupil, procured a peremptory order 

j)go, for him to return, and confitte himself to his own diocese, 
15. He obeyed, and spent the fbllovring days in prayer and 
the fiiBotions of his station. Yet thsywere days of i^s- 
tress and anxiety. The menaces of lus enenues seemed 
to derive importance from eaeh succeeding event. His 
pnmsions were hourly intercepted ; his property waa 
plundered ; his seryante were beaten and insulted. On 



m perlcalotoUr^ori potulsaent, 
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Christmas day he aacended the pulpit ; Mb sermon was 
distinguished by the eiirjiestncss and animation with, 
whioli he spoke : at the conclusion he observed that those 
who thirsted foi; his Mood would soon be satisfied, but 
that he would first avenge the wrongs of hia ohoreh by 
excommunicating Eanulf and Robert de Broc, who for 
seven years had not ceased to inflict every injury in their, 
power on him, on his dergy, and on his monks *. On Deo. 
the following Tuesday, four knights, Reginald Fitzurse, 28. 
William Tracy, Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, 
arrived secretly in the neighbourhood. They had been 
present in Normandy, when the king, irritated by the 
representations of the three bishops, had eseiaimed : "Of 
" the cowards who eat my bread, is there not one who 
" will free me from this turbulent priest!" and mistakii^ 
this passionate expression for the royal license, had. bound 
themselves by oath to return to England, and either 
carry off or murder the primate. They assembled at 
Saltwood, the residence of the Erocs, to arrange 
th^r operations. 

The aeit day, after dinner, when the archbishop whb j)^^ 
teansaotbg buaness in a private apartment, it waa an- 29. 
noanced that four knights wished to speak with him from 
the king. He ordered tliom to be admitted, and at the 
Game time sent for the principal persons in his household 
to be present. The knights entered very unceremoniously, 
and seated themsekes apart on the floor. Becket, who 
pretended at first not to notice their entrance, casting bis 
eyes upon thorn, saw that three out of the four were well 
known to him, having been formerly in his service, and 
done homage to him. He saluted them, but the salute 
was returned with insult. They ordered him, as if they 
had such commission from the Mng, to absolve the escom- 
montcated prelate, and to make saiisfaction to the young 
Henry, whom he had traitorously attempted to deprive of 

• et^. 2SS, 2S2. Orim. 61. Quadrit, ili. ID. lEiomiiunicavit imum 
£]VjDiiaB[d9 re^propwr eiclnus qooddam et chmob miniatrfls boos. llpmuuQ 
Bimdulplium liomlnem BcslestuBl totias tD 
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tho croTvn *. lie replied with fiminess, and occasionally 
with warmth, that, if he had published the papal letters, 
it had been with the penoisBioa of hU sovereign ; that the 
case of the Mohbishop of York had been reserved to the 
pontiff; that, with respect to the other bishops, he was 
■willing to absolve them, whenever they should taJte the 
accustomed oath of submission to the determination of the 
church ; and that, so far from vriahing to take the crown 
from his former pupil, the young king, he c^ed God to 
witness that he would, if it were in his power, heap ad- 
ditional crowns npon his head. They then declared that, 
if such were his resolve, he must quit England for ever. 
Neither ho nor his could have peace in the king's domin- 
jons. "No," esclflimed the archbishop; "never again 
' ' shall the sea lie between me and my church. Here I am. 
"If I am permitted to perform my duties, it, is well ; if 
" not, I submit to tho will of God. But how comes it 
" that you, knowing what waS heretofore between us, 
"dare to threaten me in my own house? " "We shall do 
"more than thceal«a," wasthereply. Fitzurse then called 
upon the archbishop's men* to give him back their hom- 
^e ; and ordered all present, in the kmg's name, to keep 
watch over him that he did not escape. " Have no fear 
" of that," he exclaimeii, following them to the door; "come 
" when you may, you will find me here." The knights 
withdrew to a large house immediately oppo^te, where 
they armed themaelves and their followers ; and to prevent 
a rescue, sent an order in the king's name to the mayor 
and his brethren, to preserve the peace of the city. 

At the departure of the knights, the archbishop re- 
lumed to his seat, apparently cool and collected. Neither 
in tone nor gesture did he betray the slightest apprehen- 
mm, though consternation and despair were depicted on 
every countenance around him. It was the hour of the 
evening service, and at the sound of the psalmody in the 
ohoira voice escl aimed ; "To the church, — it will afibrd 

• Thli alluded Id (be Bnitxnsion or Tiager o( York, viiidb Baapnaioo n» 
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" protection." Bat Basket had said that he would await 
them there, and refused to more from the place. Word 
was now brought that the knights had forced their way 
through the garden, and made an entrance hj the en- 
dows. A few moments later they were heard, at no great 
distance, breaking down with aJtes a atrong partition of oak 
whioh impeded th^ir progress. la a parosyBm of terror, 
the archloshop's attendants doaed around him, and, not^ 
withstanding hia resistance, bore him with pious violenoe 
through the cloister into the church. The door was im- 
mediately closed and barred against the asaasains, who 
were already in sight. 

Becket .walked leisurely along the transept, and was 
ascending the steps which led to his favourite altar, when 
he hoard the cries of the knights demanding admission at 
the door. Without hesitation, he ordered it to be thrown 
open, Baying that the house of God should not be made 
a military fortress. Immediately his attendants, monks 
and clei^, dispersed to conceal themselves ; some behind 
the colunms, others under the altars. Ilad he followed 
their esample, ho might have saved his life ; for it was 
growing dark, and both the crypts and a staircase before 
him, whioh led to the roof, offered places of concealment. 
But he turned to meet his enemies, and stationing him- 
self with his ba«k against a column, between the altars 
of St. Mary and St. Bennet, waited thdr approach. 

The four knights and their twelve companions rushed 
into Ihe church, with drawn swords, and loud cries. " To 
" me, ye king's men," shouted their leader. " Where is 
"the traitor?" esclMmed Hugh of Horsey, a military 
Hub-deaeon, known by the characteristic surname of Man- 
derc *. No answer was returned : but to the question, 
"Where is the archbishop!" Becket replied, " Here I am, 
" the archbishop, but no traitor. What is your will!" 
They turned to him, and insisted that he should immedi- 
ately absolve all whom he had placed under ecclesiastical 
cenauras ; to whioh he replied, that, until they had prom- 
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bed aatdsfaction, ho could not. " Then die," eselaimed 
a voice. "I am ready," returned the prelate, "to dia 
" for the cause of God and his church. But I forbid you, 
" m the name of the Almighty God, to touch any one of 
"my household, clerk or layman." 

There seems to have been some hesitation on the part 
of the murderers. They would rather have shed his 
blood without tho church than within its walls. An at- 
tempt was made by some of them to drag him away ; but 
he resisted it with succesB, through the aid of a clergy- 
auBa, called Edward Grim •, who threw his arms round the 
archbishop's waist. " Reynold," said Beoket to Fitzurse, 
" how dare you do this? Eememberthat youhavebeenmy 
" man." " I am now the king's man," replied tho asaas- 
Bin, aiming a blow at the pi'imate's head. Grim interposed 
his arm, which was broken and severed in two ; still tiie 
jBWord passed through Becket's cap, and wounded him on 
the crown. As he felt the blood trickling dowa his 
cheek, he wiped it away with his sleeve, and havii^ 
jmned his hands, and bent his head in the attitude of 
prayer, said, " Into thy hands, Lord, I commend my 
"siarit." In this posture, with his fice to his murderers, 
and without ehrinkbg or speaking, he awaited a second 
jsttoke, which threw him on hb knees and elbows. The 
third stroke was given by Eichard Brito, with such vio- 
lence, that he eat off the upper part of the archbishop's 
head, and broke his ovrn sword on the pavement. The 
murderers were rearing, when Hugh of Horsey, turning 
back, set his foot on the neck of the corpse, and drawing 
the brain out of the skull with the point of his sword, 
BOattered it around. " Fear not," he said, " the maa 
" vrill never rise again." They returned to the palace, 

<t SaliBbui?, aiKl oUj^ra, boasted af 
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which thoy riled, taking away witt them spoil, aa it was 
estimated, to the v^ae of two thousand marks.* 

Thus, at the age of flftj-three, perislied tWs extraor- 
dinary man, a martyr to what he deemed to he his duty, 
the preserrafion of the immunities of the church. The 
moment of his death was the triumph of hia cause. His 
personal Tuitues and exalted station, the dignity and 
composure with which he met his iate, the sacredness of 
the place where the murder was perpetrated, all contrib- 
uted to inspire men with liorror for his enemies, and 
veneration ibr hia character. The advocates of "the 
" customs " were silenced. Those who had been eager 
to condemn, Trere now tlie foremost to applaud, his con- 
duct ; and his bitterest foes souglit to remove from them- 
Belves the odiiun of having been liis persecutors. The 
cause of the cliurch again flourished : its liberties seemed 
to derive new life and additional vigour from the blood of 
their champion. 

Henry waa at Bure in Normandy, celebrating tha 
holidays, and displaying the pomp of royalty in the midst 
of his prelatea and nobles. The cewa plunged him at 
once into the deepest melancholy. Shut up in hia pri- 
vate closet, for three days he obstinately refused to take 
nourishment, or admit the service of his attendants. The 
Btem which the fate of the archbishop would imprint on 
hia character, the curses whicli the church was ready to 
heap on his head, the long train of calamities which pos- 
riblj might follow, perhaps the consciousness that, if he 
had not commanded, he had at least su^ested the mur- 
der, alarmed liis imagination, and partially disordered 
his reason f. From this state he was ai'oused on the 
fourth day by the importuniljes of his ministers ; and to 
avert the papal indignation, five envoys were immedi- 

*0rim,T4— 80. Steph. 296-303. Joan. Satis. Ep. as«. 

t See BosehEMii, voL. ii. p. 31. The king knew not how to behave M lia 
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ately despatched to Italj with almost unlimited powers. 
Aleiander refiised to aea tliein. His grief was not less 
real than tliat of the king ; but it proceeded from a. (UT- 
ferent cause. He attributed the murder to the lenity 
with which he had hitherto treated the adverBaries of the 
primate ; and that he might decide on hia future conduct 
■without being swayed by the interested advice of others, 
he secluded himself for eight days from the company of 
his most confidentJa! friends. On the Thursday before 
Easter he gave audience to the envoys. They warmly 
asserted the innocence of their master, and swore that he 
would submit hia case (« the wiedom, and abide by the 
decision, of tie. pontiff. Moved, though not convbced, 
by their declaration, Alexander eieomm.unicate5 in gen- 
erid terms the assassins, with all their advisers, abettors, 
and protectors ; confirmed the intertlict which the arch- 
bishop of Sens had Iwd on all the kmg's dominions in 
Gaul, and appointed the cardhaals Theodin and Albert 
bia legates in France to take cognizance of the cause *. 
The intelligence, more fiivourable than he had cipecfed> 
was received with salJsfection by Henry : but, as he was 
ignorant of the instructions and intentions of the legates, 
he deaned it prudent to withdraw from Normandy before 
then- arrival. He landed iit England in the beginning of 
August ; two months were spent in the collection of, a 
powerful army ; and in October a fleet of four hundred 
sail bore hhn to Waterford in Ireland. Hia presence, 
ho alleged, was necessary to receive the submission of 
the natives ; his real motive, if we may believe contem- 
porary Wstorians, was to elude with decency the visit of 
the legates. But before I describe the issue of this ex- 
pedition, which has connected the history of the -mat&c 

• Bp. FdI. 20O— 20S. Tbe kinc'a enrnvs ware tmpaaeA bv Al«xi>iid<» at 
VslcB and Ountec ol Slaoders, tna clergymti], nho had teen in Uis errvice 
Df tlie BTCbtdshop. Daring hia enile cl^yicea of hU Damons tv^re an]dDua 
to Ih BdmlUed inlo lilg household ; and to Uib circumstaiice many owed 

of hta mUvs cI^, and afterwards pope, by the nams of Urban HI. UnibajS 
rf PlKsnlis was maAe oatdlnal, md arqhbishop of BeDev™iii j John «f 
SaHBbmj "as preferred to the Wahoprlo of Charlrea ; Oilheit to thii of 
BaslUBtar ; and OeiHrd, and Rugh the Bom^i, were auecegairely appointed 
tilBhopsafCoventr)'. BsHhain, 1, MI. DaiosJuB ad aan. 1I!£. 
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isle with that of England, it will be proper to notice the 
previous state of the country, and the several eventa 
which enabled Henry to add to his other titles that of 
" the Lord of Ireland." 

That the aiicient inhabitants of Ireland were chiefly 
of Celtio origin, is evident fi-ora thelanguage still spoken 
by their descendants *. Of their manners, polity, and 
religion, we may safely judge from analogy. There can 
be no doubt that they lived ia the same rude and uncivi- 
lized state, in which their neigliboui-s were discovered 
by the legions of Rome, and the teachers of christia- 
nity-i-. Books, indeed, have been published,, which mi- 
nutely describe the revolutions of Erin from a period 
anterior to the deluge ; but it is evident that the more 
early portionof the Irishhistory of Keating rests on the 
same baseless authority as the British history of Geof- 
frey, of bardic fictions, and of traditional genealogies. 
These, perhaps before, most probably after, the intro- 
duction of Christianity, were committed to writing : new 
embellishments were added by the fancy of copyists and 
reciters ; and a few additional links, the ereatbn of one 
or two imaginary personages, connected the first settlers 
in Ireland with the founders of the tower of Babel J. 
Nor were such fables the peculiar growth of the soil of 
Erin. The Frank and the Norman, the Briton and the 
Saxon, found no more difficulty than the Irishman in 
tracing back their progenitors to the ark, and pointing 
out the very grandson of Noah, from whom each of them 
was lineally descended}. Hence, if there were aught of 
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truth iQ tin traditions of these cations, it soon became ao 
blended with flotion, that at the present day to distinguish 
one &om the other must prove a hopeless as well aa use- 
less undertaUng. 

Though the gospel had been prosichod in Ireland at a more 
eai'ly period, the general convei-sion of the natives had beea 
reserved for the zenl of St. Patrick. This celebrated mis- 
Monary was bom on the iiirm of Enon, near Bonaven, in the 
district of Tabernia*. He commenced his labours in the 
year 432, and after a life of indefatigable exertion, died at 
an advanced age in 472 -f. His diadples appear to have m- 
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KDlury. If lie hud mud* tho liiiiidry. Iir »Duld baia Hmnd 81. Patriok 
naiiUipii«ljiylWteiy«nol«it Butlior of tliB life nf St. Geitinda (AddhL 
Saiie.Ll,*e?^,byCniiimintAB».r. Bvlloit.erirt.Ba).byAdanin»nfniproL 
■It. H. Columb.) ; by Hwie (iijrtyr. |h a5l).by Alcuin (Vlt 9, WilliWdn, 
ind in Che old UDllpbonniT of Ibp niDDastet; at Bi'noboi'. To thae ulh» 
i«M riiumeraled 1™ that leutBod nuUqiuity BrCConot (ProLrfii.) I 
my lutd tbe sucinit.llnny puhliilmd by Mabillon (A tul. \nt. keg\ irbleh 
^nnot be moH wopnt Uiao IhB seimnth eenlnij. Tlw autlnlKmuy of 
Jonelwr, tormerly employiKl In UiB HBrriwof tbBt isbuiiili, b biJII pnseirsd 
oilie AmbnaunLlUaiTiilMiUuINa.lO, IJicl nod motiiliiiiliiit three 
iyiiin!inhonoiiror(«rtieulariaioa,thBilrslofwlunii liSLPitclek. It 
s enlillerl, Hyuinus S. Pltlilii. maKlslrt ScoWrum : imi llmunh it diapluva 
lieapMUeofltelan'il. " '" ""' enconi er 
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iwrited the spirit of their teacher : clmrches and monas- 
teries were successivelj- founded; and every species tf 
learning known at the time, was dsaiduously cultivated. 
It was the peculiar happiness of these ecclesiostins to 
escape the visits of the barbarians, who in the fifth and 
sixth centuries depopulated and dismembered the wes- 
tern empire. When science was almost extinguished 
on the continent, it still emitted a faint light from the 
remote shores of Erin : strangers from Britam. Gaul and 
Germany, resorted to the Irish schools* ; and Iriab mis- 
sionaries established monasteries and imparted instruc- 
tion on the banks of the Danube, and amid tbo snows of 
the Apennines. During this period, and under such 
masters, the natives were gradually reclaimed from the 
ignorance and pursuits of savage life : but their cjvih- 
eation was retarded by the opposite influence of their 
oatbnal institutions: it was finally arrestedby the inva- 
sions of the Northmen, who from the year 748 duniig 
more than two centuries, almost annually visited the 
island. These sav^a traversed it in every direction ; 
went through their usual round of plunder, bloodshed, 
and devastation; and at last occupying the sea coasts, 
formed settlements at the mouths of the navigable rivers. 
The result was the same in Ireland as in Britain and 
GauL Hunted by the invaders into the forests, and 
compelled to earn a precarious subsistence by stealth 
and rapine, the natives forgot the duties of religion, lost 
their relish for the comforts of society, and quickly re- 
lapsedinto the habits and vices of barbarism. 

The national mstitutions to which 1 have just alluded 
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•s liostile to tho progi'ess of civilization, were tanistry 
and gavelkind. I, The inhabitants were divided into 
numerous septa, each of which obeyed the paternal au- 
thority of its canflnny or chief. The canfinnies, how- 
aver, seldom onjoyed independence. The weak, were 
compelled to submit to the control of their more power- 
ful neighbours, who assumed the title of kings ; and 
sjnong the kings themselves there always existed an atd- 
riagh or chief monarch, who, if he did not exercise, at 
least claimed, the sovereignty over the whole island. 
The law of tanistry regulated the succession to all these 
dignities from the highest ta the lowest It carefully 
excluded the sons from inheriting as of right the au- 
thority of their father ; and the tanist, the heir appa- 
rent, was elected by the suffrages of the sept during the 
lifetime of the ruling chieftain. The eldest of the name 
and family had, indeed, the best title to this distinction : 
but his capacity and deserts were previously submitted 
to examination ; and the charge of crime, oc cowardice, 
or deformity, might be urged as an insuperable objection 
to his appointment If the reigning ftimily could not 
supply a fit person, the new tanist was selected from the 
nest branch in the sept: and thus every individual could 
flatter himself that in thecourse of a few generations the 
chieftainrjr might fall to the lot of his own posterity. 
Such a custom, however, could not Ml to create intestine 
quarrels, which, instead of waiting the tardy decision of 
the triennial assembly of the states, were generally ter- 
minated by the passions and sworda of the parties. The 
elections were often attended with bloodshed : sometimes 
the ambition of the tanist refused to await the natural 
death of hia superior : frequently the son of the deceased 
chieftain attempted to seize by violence the dignity to 
which he was forbidden to aspire by the custom of his 
country. Hence every sept and every kingdom was di- 
vided by opposite interests ; and the successful candidate, 
instead of applying to the improvement of his subjects, 
Wsis compelled to provide for his own security i)y guard- 
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ing against the wiles, the treachery, and the swords, of 
his rivals ". . , ■ i. i j 

II Gavelkind is that species of tenure, by which lands 
descend to all the sons equally, and without any consi- 
deration of primogeniture. It prevailed m former ages 
araon" all the British tribes : and some relics of it in 
an im°proved form remain in England even at the pre- 
sent day. Among the Irish it existed as late as the reign 
of Jameal. ; and still retained the rude features of the 
original institution. While it excluded all the femalea, 
boA the widow and the daughters, from the possession 
of land, it equally admitted all the males without dis- 
tinction of spurious or legitimate birth. Yet these did 
not succeed to the individual lands held by their father. 
At the death of each possessor the landed property of 
the sept was thrown into one common mass : a new di- 
vision was made by the equity or caprice of the canfinny ; 
and their respective portions were assigned to the differ- 
ent heads of families in the order of seniority. It 19 
evident that such a tenure must have imposed an insu- 
perable bar to agricultural improvement, and to the in- 
fluence of agriculture in multiplying the comforts of 
civilized life. It could only exist among a people prin- 
cipally addicted to pasturage ; and to whom the prospect 
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} favourable situation, made a 



transient, preferable to a permanent, interest in the soil. 
Accordingly Davis tells us that even in his time, the 
districts in which gavelkind was still in force, seemed 
to be all one " wilderness '' t. 

When the natives after a long struggle, assumed the 
ascendency over the Danes, the restoration of tranquil- 
lity was prevented by the ambition of their princes, 
who, during more than a hundred years, contended for 
the sovereignty of the island. It was in vain that tho 
pontiffs repeatedly sent, or appointed, legates to esta- 

ki'M.''»'«^'w h^va'hwa murflired" oi to bmt feUon ill batlle, 
t Pavfe, KepoTtJ, p. tSi 
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bliah the discipline of llie canons, and reform the im- 
morahij of the nation; that the celebrated St. Malaehy 
added the exertions of his zeal ; and that the Irish pre- 
lates, in their synods, published laws, and pronounced 
censures. The efSeacy of these measures was checked 
by the turbulence of the princes and the obstinacy of 
the people*: it was entirely suspended by the subse- 
quent invasion of the English. The state of Ireland at 
that period has been delineated by Girald, who twica 
iVs9 *'^''®'^ '■^ island, once in the company of !iia brother, a 
^"■military adventurer, and afterwards as the chaplain or 
A.D. secretary of John, the youngest of Henry's sons. In 
lies. three boofes on the topography, and two on the subju- 
gation of Ireland, he has left us the detail of all that he 
had heard, read, and saw. That the credulity of the 
Welshman was often deceived hy fables, is evident ; nor is 
it improbable that his partiality might occasionally hetray 
Mm into unfriendly and exaggerated statements : yet the 
accuracy of his narrative in tie more importaut points 
is confirmed by the whole tenor of Irish and English 
history, and by its accordance with the accounts which 
the abbot of Clairvaux hod received from St. Malachy 
and his disciples t. The ancient division of the island 
into five provinces or kingdoms was still retained J : 

•OfaBiestconncnortho laity and elergy imomhled in ll67.it ia re- 

" willioiil qnarcfll. or bBHlp, or rocrioUqatioq. owing lo Ihe iiteat limdcuee 
" ot Rntterick, tiin^f ot lisland," Annal. iv. Me(|lit. ad ann. 

t 1 tuna BltontlTely nniKd the Ganbivmii evwnn o( Lynch, n nork 
at mscli kninliic anil Ligennity. bi Hvenil inilaccei he mBi havn eitbc- 
InraiKl IIm itaUmBli cf 6it€lil; in tiM mors Impurtant fmatt he hos 
con^elak Kdlad. The chaige of Ijuriwiim w fte.iiieaily and [brrihly 
bmughl -femud 1:^ SI. Becnuil, muld he neither rfpellril. nor evuded. 
Hta |«iiiei|>al Rionnr hM hsRi lelnKnoata, ttiitttalMuldtwmnflnM u 
a Binail dlilrkt, tluHigli his authonlv df uilh» it sa geoiftJd (pir univiir- 

nu fradicn'ed liy SI. Malaiiy. Ihangli Uie couuuij ia provwl hy iucon- 
iMtalile eTLi.!D». Sea Lyncb. p. ISL 

1 Theu pTovinen neie LeinBlHi, Desmond oc Bonth Uun'tt-r. Twt- 
nond or Notth ULinstet, Coana,ught and Ulsler. Meslh w:\s conudHynl 
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but tbs nominal sovereignty over the whole, whicTi lor 
several geueraiioas had been possessed by the O'Neula, 
had of late been assumed by different chieflsins, and 
was now claimed by the O'Connors, kings of Connaught. 
The sea-ports, inhabited chiefly by the desceadants of 
the Ostmen, were places of some trade", Dublin U 
styled tlie rival of I-ondon ; and the wines of Langiiedoe 
were imported in exchange for hidest. But the majo- 
rity of the natives shunned the towns, and lived in huta 
m the covmtry They preferred panurage to agricul- 
ture Restraint and labour were deemed by Ihera the 
worst of omIs liberty and mdolence the most desirable 
of blessmgsj The children owed little to the care of 
their parents but shaped by the hand of nature, tliey 
acquired as they grew up elegant fuims which aided 
by their lofty stature and florid complexion excited the 
Bdm rat on of the invaders Their clothing was scanty, 
fashioned after a manner which to the eye of Girald 
tppeared barbarous, and spun from the nool of their 
sheep sometimes d>ed but generally m its natural 
State In battle they measured the valour of the com- 
batants by their contempt of artificial assistance ; and 
when thej beheld the English knights covered with 
iron hesitated not to pronounce them devoid of real 
courage The r own arms weie a short lance, or two 
laiel ns a sword caUed a akene ab ut fifteen inches 
long a id a hatchet of steel cilled a spirthe." The 
aparlhe priced a moat formidable weapon It was 
wielded with one hand, but w ith such address and im- 
petuosity as generally to penetrate through the best 
tempered armour To bear it was the distinction of 
fieemeu . and as it was alwajs ill the liand, it was fre- 
quently made the instrument of revenge }, They con- 

• Tlie OitmeD of TreUnd were the umxas the Nottlinieii of tlw Suifqi 

t Girnld. 700. rivUiiiuiu, uibein maritimwn, mrtuqae teleberrbao Bn«- 
trB[utncniuliiaLoB<lgakciuii. Ne«b.D.Ee. 
1 Giral.1,733. ! Ibid, 738. 7«. 
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atrucfed their houses of timber and wicker work with an 
ingenuity wliich extorted tlie praise of tlie Engliali*. 
Their churches were generally built of the same inate- 
xisls ; and wljen archbishop Malachy began to erect one 
of stone, the very attempt excited an insurrection of the 
people, who reproached Mm with abandoning tha cus- 
toms of his country, and introducing tlioae of Gfault. 
In tempei the natives are described as iraacible and in- 
constant, warmly attached to their friends, fo.ithless and 
vindictive towards their enemies J. Music was the ac- 
quirement in which they principally sought to excel; 
and the Welshman, with all his partiality for hia own 
country, has the honesty to assign to Ihe Irish the supe- 
riority on the harp J. 

That the clei^yof Ireland in the sixth century-dif- 
fered in some points of discipline from the clergy of the 
neighbouring churches, is plain from the disputes re- 
specting the time of Easter and the form of the tonsure : 
that they ^reed in all points of doctrine is equally evi- 
dent from the history of these very disputes, from the 
cordial reception of the Irish ecclesiastics iii Gau! and 
Italy, and from the easy amalgamation of their rules 
with those of the coatinentai monks ||. During the in- 
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vasioiisof tl N tlm 1h yw tho principal suffer- 
ers: at th t f tra 15 11 ty thoir churches and 
possession f 11 in m y t ce at least,' into the 
hands of 1 ym d w t 1 acooi'3iiig to the 
customoft ty th ; f the same fiimily 
for several^ t Tl w the fiite even of the 
church of Ann 1 ih g 1 f St. Patriok, and 
the reside f th m t p Ut f Ireland. Durina; 
tlie lapse f Im t t t 1 1 ad been occupied 
ly individuals of tho same lineage, fifteen of whom im- 
mediately succeeded each other. Of these six only were 
clergymen : the rest were lay chieftains, who, though 
they did not presume to exercise the episcopal functions, 
enjoyed with the title the emoluments of tlie bishopric. 
Celsus determined to abolish this abuse, and chose tot 
hia' successor the celebrated Malaehy CMorgan : but 
the femily of Celsus deemed tlie appointment an inva- 
sion of their just rigbis, and at his death plaeed Mau- 
rice, one of his relatives, on the metropolitan throne, 
Maurice at his decease left bis dignity to Nichel: but 
Nichel was expelled by the neighbouring chieftains, and 
Makchy, after a delay of fii* years, obtained the preca- 
rious possession of Armagh. It ivas to this prostitution 
of the archiepiscopal authority that St. Bernard attri- 
buted the want of canonical discipline among the clergy, 
and the prevalence of immorality, superstition, and in- 
is concubinage among the people t. To remedy 
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such evils the popes, for almost a century before the 
invasion, had employed the zeal of foreign and national 
legates ; and Girald bears a willing testimony to the 
general character of the clei^. with whom he had been 
acctuamted. Bat while he praises their devotion, conti- 
tiency *, and personal virtues, he justly eompkins, that, 
living in communities under the eye of their bishop and 
abbot, they confined themselves to the practices of the 
monastic profession, and neglected the principal office 
of clergymen, the duty of instructing the ignorance, 
and of reproving the vices, of the people*. 
D. The proximity of Ireland to England, and the infe- 
i4. riority of the natives in the art of war, had suggested 
the idea of conquest to both William the Conqueror, 
and the first Heiuy. The task, which they had aban- 
doned, was seriously taken up by the son of Matilda. To 
justify the invasion of a free and unoffending people, his 
ambition had discovered that the eivilizalion of their 
manners, and the reform of their clergy were beneats, 
whicli the Irish ought cheerfully to purchase with the 
loss of their independence. Within a few months after 
his coronation, John of Salisbury, a learned monk, and 
ailerwarda bishop of Chartres. was despatched to soUcit 
the approbation of ]iope Adrian. The envoy was charged 
to assure bis liolinesa that Henry's priucipal object was 
to provide instraetion for an ignorant people, to extir- 
pate vice fi-om the Lord's vineyard, and to extend to 
Ireland the annual payment of Peter-pence: but that, 
as ejeiy Christian island was the property of the holy 
Bee.,, he did not presume to make the attempt without 
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(ie advice and consent of thesuecessor of St.Peter. The 
pontiff, who must have smiled at the hypocrisy of this 
address, praised in his reply the piety of his dutiful son; 
accepted and asserted the right of sovereignty which 
had heen so liberally admitted; expressed the satisfac- 
tion with which he assented to the king's request ; and 
exhorted him to hear always in mind the conditions on 
which that assent had been grounded'". At the fol- 
lowing Michaelmas a great council was held to delibe- 
rate on the enterprise: but a strong opposition was 
made by the empress mother, and the harons ; other 
projects offered themselves to Henry's ambition; and 
the papal letter was consigned to oblivion in the archives 
of the castle of Winchester +. 

Fourteen years after this singular negotiation a few 
Welsh adventurers landed in Ireland at the solicitation 
of one of the native princes. Dermot, king of Leinster, 

las reme'iioscil) DOQ est dubimn psHinoia" Ch" t. l.-ldii^l.r^!as°3i9'. 
llnl on iFliai did tilis »traordinacy cMai ceil? On tbt dDi>,.li<« ,,f Otm- 
slKutiiiB. IhesuUienllcllynrKllich mnaneverqiipslionrd by tliartliici of 
tboHuget. This we learn l^om the neiralinlor himself. Umnes ininls 
do jure antique, ex dDnatkina Conilnniiiil, qui cam (bndavil et rtolatit, 

KeatlnK (p. SSSJpielenda Uiat tha Iriah prineea'tn 1«»2 ii^ve the (W«^ 
tetunly of the iifand tp popa Urban li., thiongh enmity lo Doi«i.ad 
O-Knan.klngofMunit^c. Uut DoDohad wai expelled in 1047. and llie 
Iriab in thsit memorial to Jobn XXII., couteod tbal tbf it munarcha never 
acknowledged a supenor in temporida beG>ra the CuglJsh la^asion. Ford, 

• See the letter in Girald, 787, Dicefo, 5S9, L*g. Sun. S19. New Rvmer, 
19. A most nnbilliflil trcnilatJun i> published fn Mr. Plooden'a Iceland, 
(om. L Au|>- No. I- Joha or Salii,bnry,Hbomui> have known iUrHuL pur- 

Sortcallsit agrantoflnbeiitdimi Ad preoes meas Henrico conceaaU eC 
edit Hyberaiam JuiehsredLtaclopovildeDdADi, akut Uleias ip^ua teaian- 
tur- Metalog, Iv. 4iL Itl« howayer aba»VAbia, that Adrian in tlii* Id- 
■trument moida thenauallBngwiiBotlhiidslnBaUi Iia meiely alfinlllei 
his acqniesceniH in the king'i pojact : hail tvillliuf tbU Henry ibiinld eu- 

eaptam habemua, ul pto dllatandia eixleale lecuiinia. &e,, insniam illam 
[ i Ciimn. Nnrm. 691. Whan Lonls, a Itm jtitt laUr (1159) meditated a 
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*.iJ. had several years before carried away by force Dervor- 
il52.gil, the wife of O'Ruarc, prince of Breffny or Leilrim, 
Tlie lady appears to have been a willing captive: but 
the husband, to avenge hia disgrace, claimed the assist- 
ance of Turlogh O'Connor, monarch of Ireland ; niid 
the aiiulterer was oompeiled ta restore the fugitive. 
From thia period Dorraotand O'Ruarc adhered to oppo- 
site interests in all the disputes which agitated the 
island. During the life of Maurice Ol^ghlii!, mho 
succeeded O'Connor in the sovereign authority, Dermot 
braved the power of his adversary ; but on the death of 
A. D. tliat prince, tlie house of O'Connor resumed the ascen- 
I166.dency: O'Ruarc destroyed Ferns, the capiial of Lein- 
A. D. ster ; and Dermot was driven out of the island *. The 
llS7.exile, abandoned by his countrymen, solicited the as- 
sistance of strangers. Passing through England to 
Aquitaiue, he did homage for hia dominions to Henry, 
and obtained permission to enlist adventurers in his 
senice. His otters were accepted by Richard de Clare, 
Bumamed Strongbow, earl of Strigvd, or Pembroke +, a 
nobleman of ruined fortunes and in disgrace with his 
sovereign, and by two brothers, Robert Fila-Stepben, 
a»d Maurice Fitz-Qerald, Welsh gentlemen, equally 
distressed in their circumstances, and equally ready to 
engai^ in any desperate enterprise;. Relying on their 
promises Dermot returned to Ireland, and found, dur- 
ing iJie winter months, a secure asylum in the monas- 
A.D. '^'■y "f Ferns. In the beginning of summer Fitz-Sfe- 
1169.phen landed in Bannock bay, accompanied or fbllowed 
June ^y *"ie hundred and forty knights, sixty coats of mail. 
24. and three hundred archers. The king joined them with 
a body of natives, and by the reduction of Wexford, 
struck dismay into the hearis of his enemies. He then 

t He look the MUi. ol'KtriijBi Oom a cuUe «f Uut mhw iiomrCli^rti^. 
Uugd. Iflimd. Ill Barun. ' ' 

J Thass taQtb™ were by dtlTetenl hiislands Ihe wns of Nf «lu. a H'elsli 

monaroh Mobetl, Ite eelebtoled eurl of Glouecsler, 
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led his forces against Donald, the prince of Ossory, a 
ferocious chieftain, whose jealousy a few years befi'ro 
had deprived the eldest of Dermofs sons of sight, and 
afterwards of life. The men of Ossory, five thousand in 
Mumber, amid their forests and marshes, dofo tided them- 
selves with Buccess: hut by a pretended flight tbff 
vtere drawn into the plain, where a charge of the Knii- 
lish cjvalry hore thera to the ground, aiid the fallen 
were immediately despatched by the natives under the 
banner of Dermot. A trophy of two hundred beads was 
erected at the feet of that savage, who testified his .joy 
by clapping hia hands, leaping in t!ie air, and pouring 
out thanksgivings to the Almighty. As he turned over 
the heap, he discovered the head of a fprmer enemy. 
His hatred was rekindled at the sight, and seizing it by 
the ears, in a paroxysm of fury, he tore off the nose with 
his teeth *. 

The ambition of Dermot now aspired to the sovereignty 
of the island. With this view he solicited reinforcements 
from England, and reminded the earl of Strigul of hia 
engagements. " We have seen," says the king in a sin- 
pulat letter preserved by Girald, "the stork* and the 
swallows. The birds of the spring have paid us their 
annual visit ; and at the warning of the blast have de- 
parted to other climes. But our best friend has hi- 
therto disappointed our hopes. Neither the breezes 
of Ihe summer, nor the stonas of the winter, have con- 
ducted him to these shores t." His especlatioiis were a. n. 
soon realized by the arrival of Fitz-Gerald and Ray-ll^H 
mond, with twenty knights, thidy coats of mail, and one 
hundred and seventy arrheis. The strangers landed four 
miles to the south of Waterford, aud were immediately 
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Ojiposed by O'Phiilaa at the head of three thousand men. 
Ttiey retired before the multitude to the reek of Dun- 
doif, where, aided b h d h uiid, they 

repulled every att k F m exa d \e loss of 

tiie natives to five h dr d m b g oi-y of the 

victory was sullied b h tv h aders, who 

wautonly precipila d n y h Trom the 

promontory into th 

When Strongbow dp h d h orcement, 

lie hod obtained an a nb g p ni n in Heary ; 

he now followed w h w hu d d hers and 
knights, though h h d ce d absolute 

A"S'pi-ohibition. Att d W d was taken. 

Dermot eagerly marched against Dublin, Itwascairied 
by storm, and thevictor testified by numerous donations 
his gratitude for the services of his auxiliaries. But 
while he was meditating new conquests, he was ai-rested 
by death ; and Strongbow, who had previously married 
hisdaughter Eva, and had been appointed his successor, 
immediately assumed the royal aulho'rity. "The most 
powerful efforts were now made to expel the strangeta 

un ^'°"' l^'^l'l'"- The former inhabitants, who had escaped 
'under Asculf the Ostraan, attempted, wilh the aid of 
sixty Norwegian vessels, to regain the city. They were 
scarcely repulsed, when Roderic king of Connaught sat 
down before it. In the ninth week of the siege he was 
surprised by a sally from the garrison, and the muitl- 
tude of his followers was completely dispersed. Lastly 
jP' O'Ruarcwiththe natives of Meath, undertook to avenge 
the cause of his country. He lost hisson, and the bravest 
of his associates^. 

When the Welsh adventurers first sailed to the aid 
of Dermot, Henry had viewed the enterprise with con- 
tempt; their subsequent success awakened liis jealousy. 
As soon aa he heard of the capture of Waterford, ht 
forbade by proclamation any of his subjects to cross over 

• Gtald, ;E(;-7(I9. i Id. 766-~6. 
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to Ireland, and commanded all, who had already joined 
m the mTasion,to reluni under the penalty of forfeiiure, 
Stronghow was alarmed, and despatched Raymond to 
lay his conquests at the feet of his sovereign. The mes- 
senger was unable to procure an answer. Henry of 
Mountmajirice followed, and wes equally unsuccessful. 
The earl, convinced of his danger, now adopted the ad- 
vice of his friends, and repairing to Fngland, waited on 
Henry at Newnham, in Gloucestershire. At first he 
was ignominiously refused an audience ; and to recover 
the royal favour, renewed his homage and fealty, sur- 
rendered to Henry the city of Dublin, the surrounding 
eantreds, and the castles and harbours in his possession, 
and consented to hold the remainder of his lands in Ire- 
land as tenant in chief of the English crown. With this 
the king was satisiied : the acquisitions of the adven- 
turers had been traiisferred to himself; and he per- 
miited Strongbow to accompany him to Milford Haven, 
where he embarkeil with five hundred knights, their 
esquires, and a numerous body of archers, on board a 
fieetof four hundred transports. He landed at Water- Oct 
ford, received during a hasty progress the homage of the " 
neighbouring princes, and directed his march -towards 
Dublin, where a temporary palace of timber had been 
erected for his reception. It M-as his wish rather tOfjov. 
allure than to compel submission ; and the chiefiains i2.' 
whom hope, or fear, or example, daily led to his court, 
were induced to swear obedience lo his authority, were 
invited to his table, and were taught to admire the mag- 
nificence and aflabilityof their new sovereign. But while 
BO maiiy others crowded to Dublin, the pride of O'Con- 
nor refused to meet a superior ; and the severity of the 
season, with the inundation of the country, placed him 
beyond the reach of resentment. He conilesceniled 
however to see the royal messengers on the banks of Ihe 
Shannon, and to make in their presence a nominal sub- 
mission. The princes of Ulster alone obstinately pre- 
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served t^eir indepandence : they would neither visit the 
kinff, nor own his authority *. 

When in the preceding yeai Dermrit let loose his fo- 
reitfn auxihaiiea against his countrymen, the Irish 
bishops, surprised ai their unesamplud success, had as- 
sembled at Armagh, and, looking on the Btra;igers as the 
ministers of the divine wralh, had eaacted that every 
slave, who had been imported ftom England, should be 
immediately restored to his freedom +. After the arrival 
w. of Henry, they held another synod at Cashel, uuider the 
' presidency of tlie papal legate, the bishop of Lismore ; 
signed'afjrma! recognition of the king's sovereignty; 
and framed several canons for the reform of their church. 
By these polygamy and incestuous marriages were pro- 
hibited ; baptism was ordered to be administered by tho 
priest in the church, and not by laymen in private houses ; 
the clergy were declared exempt from the exactions of 
their chieftains ; the payment of tithes and the chant of 
the service were enjoined; the form was prescribed by 
which tlie dying ougiit to dispose of their property; and 
provision was made for the decent sepulture of the dead $. 
The archbishop of Armagh, a prelate advanced in years, 
and venerated for his sanctity, was prevented by indis- 
position from attending the council ; hut he visited the 
king at Dublin, and amused the courtiers by exhibit- 
ing as his travelling companion a white cow, the milk 
of which formed tlie principal part of his nourishment^ 
It had been the wish of Henry to spend the following 
summer in Ireland, to penetrate to the western and 
northern coatts, and by the erection of castles in favour- 
able situations to ensure the submission of the country. 
^ But he was recalled to England in the spring by affairs 
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of S''eater urgency ; andleft the el d tho t having 
added an inch of territory to tl e acq t ons of he ori- 
ginal adventure I'B. His nomi b1 so ere ^nlj viis. in- 
deed, extended over four out of five prov n es, but his 
real authoritywasconfined tothe anlred tl e icinily 
of his garrisons. There the feudal customs and services 
were introHuced and enforced : in the rest of the island 
the national laws prevailed ; and the Irish princes felt 
no other clian^e in their situation, than that they had 
promised to a distant prince the obedience which they had 
previously paid to the king of Connaught. At Henry's 
departure the supreme command bad been given by him 
to Hugh do Lacy, with the county of Meath for his foe. 
But during the war, which afterwards ensued between a.t>. 
the king and his sons, De Lacy was summoned tu the H^S- 
assistance of the father, and the government of the Eng- 
lish conquesis reverted to llie earl of Strigul, who pos- 
sessed neither tho authority to check the rapacity of his 
followers, nor the power to overawe the hostility of the 
natives. The castles which had been fortified in Meath 
were burnt to the ground ; Dublin was I'epeatedly in- 
sulted ; four English knights, and four hundred Ostmen, *■"■ 
their followers, fell in a battle in Ossory ; and the go- ^ '^* 
venior himself was compelled to seek refuge within the 
castle ofWaterfbrd. A seasanable supply of foi'ces raised 
the siege, and restored the preponderance of the Eng- 
lish adventurers*. 

It was during this period, when his authority in Ire- 
land was nearly annihilated, that Henry bethought him 
of the letter which he had formerly procured from Pope 
Adrian. It had been forgotten during almost twenty 
years: now it was drawn from obscurity, was intrusled 
to William Filz-Aldhelm, and Nicholas, prior of Wal- 
lingford, and was read by tliem with much solemnity to 
a synod of Irish bishops ■*■. How far it servf " 
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these prelates that the king was the rii^htful sovereign of 
the island, we are left to conjecture' but the next year 
.•• O'Connor sent ihe archbishop of Tuam to Windsor, and 
a treaty of " final concord" was concluded by the minis- 
ters of the two princes. In this instrument, Henry grants 
to his liege man, Roderic, king of Connaught, that he 
should be king under the English crown, as long as he 
faithfully performed the services to which he was hound: 
tb.at, on the annual payment of tribute, he should possess 
his own lands in peace, as he did before the invasion : 
that he should have under him all the other chieftains of 
Ireland, who should hold their lands in peace, as long as 
they were ftiithful to the king of England, and paid hira 
tribute: that Roderic should collect that tribute and 
transmit it to Henry ; should punish the defaulters ; and, 
if it were necessary, call in for that purpose the aid of 
the king's constable : that the tribute should be every 
tenth merchantable hide on the lands of the natives ; 
and that the authority of Roderic should extend over the 

mioio TOl)ii indulto wtam hshemus, at nraflrmsmus : qualfnos, climiniitis 
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whole iskint with tlieexceplion of the demesne lands be- 
longing to Henry, and those belonging to his baixiiis, that 
is Dublin, Meath, Wexford, and Waterford, as fiir as Dun- 
cannon *. Roderic afterwards surrendered one of his 
BOns to Henry as a hostage for liis fidelity t. 

But treaties could not bind the passions of either the 
natives or foreigners. ITie former, urged by national 
resentment, seized every opportunity of wreaking their 
vengeance on their despoilers ; the latter, for the most 
part men ol' lawless habits and desperate fortunes, could 
support themselves only by plunder, and therefore sought 
every pretext to create or to prolong hostilities. Strong- j*' *^ 
bow died in 1177, leaving two children by Eva, a son, 
who followed hia father to tlie grave, and a daughter, 
named Isabella, heiress to the kingdom of Leinsler. 
With the guardianship of this lady, Henry conferred 
the government on Fitz-Aldhelra, a minister fond of 
money, and addicted to pleasure, who shunned the dan- 
gers of war, and enriched himself at the expense of his 
inferiors. De Courey, a rough soldier, and second in 
command, took advantage of the discontent of the armj', 
and with thi'ea hundred and tlfty men, in defiance of 
the governor's prohibition, made an incursion into the 
province of Ulster. They hoped to surprise Mac Dun- a.d. 
leve the king, in his residence at Downpatriek: totheirll78 
astonishment with the Irish chief they fjund the car- 
dinal Vivian, a legale from Rome, on his road towards 
Dublin. This ecclesiastic, unable to dissuade the in- 
vaders, gave his benediction to Mao Dunleve, and ex- 
horted him to flght bravely in the defence of his country- 
But, though the men of Ulster were famed tor their 
courage, they were no match for the superior discipline 
and armour of their opponents : in the three battles vic- 
tory declared for De Courey, and the conqueror was able 
.to retain the possession of Downpatriek, in despite of the 
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coTiatant, anS occasionally successful, hostilities of Iba 

Henry had obtained from the pontiff a bull empower- 
ing him to enfeoff any one of his sons with the lordship 
of Ireland. In a great council assembled at Oxford he 
conferred that dignity on John, a boy in his hvelfth 
year ; and cancelling the grants which be had formerly 
Vade, retained for himself in demesne all the sea-ports 
with the adjoining cantreds, and distributed the rest of 
the English possessions among the chief adventurers, to 
be liolden by the tenure of military service of him, and 
of his son John t. At the same time Hugh de Lacy was 
appointed lord deputy, an officer, whoso talents and ad- 
ministration have been deservedly praised. He rebuilt 
the castles in Meath, inrited the fugitives to re-aettle in 
their former homes, and by his equity and prudence re- 
* conciled them to the dominion of strangers. But his 
merit, joined to his marriage with a daughter of Roderio 
O'Connor, alarmed the jealous temper of Henry, and he 
received an order to resign his authority to Philip de 
Worcester, who in a few months was superseded by the 
arrival of Prince John, attended by a numerous force. 
^^ j,_ Unfortunately the counsellors and favourites of the prince 
1185. were Normans, who viewed with equal contempt the 
chieftains of the Irish and the adventurers from Wales. 
The former they irritated by insults, ridiculing their 
garb, and plucking their beards. The latter they offend- 
ed by removing them from the garrison towns to serve 
in the marches. Their thirst fur wealth maile no dis- 
tinction between friend or foe. Even the lands of the 
?ept8, which had hitherto proved faithful, were now di- 
i^ided; and the exiles, from the desire of rever-ge, their 
local knowledge, and their gradual improveme^t in the 
art of war, soon became formidable adversapts. Tilt 
strangers lost several of their most fortunati, leaders 
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with the greater part of their retainers: the English 
ascendent^ rapidly declined ; the council was diyided by 
opposite opinions and angry recriminations ; and John, 
after an inglorious i-ule of nine months, was recalled hy 
his father*. De Courcy, who succeeded him, by i'^- j*|'^g_ 
peated and laborious expeditions, preserved, if he did j),,./ 
not extend, the English conquests ; which eompiisedfhe jz, 
maritime districts of Down, Dublin, Wexford, Water- 
ford, and Cork, connected with each other by a long clmu 
of forts. This was the period when the natives, had they 
united in the cause of their country, might in all proba- 
hility, have expelled the invaders. But they wasted their 
strength in domestic feuds. Even the family of their 
national sovereign was divided by a most sanguinary 
contest. Muri'ogh, the son of Roderic, with the aid of 
an Enghsh p^tisan, had invaded the territory of his 
father. He was taken, imprisoned, and deprived of 3%ht. 
His partisans rescued him ; and Roderic retired to a 
convent. By the English of Munster the old king was 
restored to his throne : his son Comior Manmoy com- 
pelled him once more to return to his asylum. Manmoy 
was murdered by one of his brothers : that brother fell 
by the revenge of a nephew; and Connaught presented 
B dreadful scene of anarchy and carnage, tUl another 
brother, Cathal the bloody-handed, subdued every com- 
petitor, and obtained the pre-eminence which had been 
enjoyed by his fatlier'h. 

That tlie reader might form an accurate notion of the *. „, 
manner in which the authority of the English princes U72. 
was originally established in Ireland, I have conducted 
the narrative of these events to the death of Henry. It 
is now time to revert to the personal liistoiy of that mo- 
narch. During five months, from the day of his landing 
at Waterford till the end of March, it was obsei-ved that 
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not a siiigle vessel from England or his torritories oa 
tlie continent had arrived on the Irish ooast. So unusunl 
s suspension of intereourae was aitributed to the tempes- 
tuous state of tha iveathor; the real cause was the po- 
licy of the king, who even at that distance dreaded the 
spiritual arms of Use legates. At Wexford he received 
a. favourable message ; and sailing instKnIly for England, 
traversed the island with eX|:iedition, and crossed the 
channel to Normandy. When Louis, who believed him 
to be in Dublin, heard that he vm at Barfleur, he ex- 
claimed: "Tlie king of England neilher rides nor sails. 
" He flies with the rapidily of a bird. One moment 
" transpoits him from Ireland to England; another 
" from England to France." If hisfirstconfereneewith 
the legates proved unsatisfactory, at the second eveiy dif- 
ficulty was amicably adjustad. In the cathedral of 
Avranchcs, before the legates, bishops, barons, and 
people, with his hand placed on the book of the Gospels, 
he solemnly swore that he was innocent both in ffoid 
and deed of Ihe murder of the archbishop, Tliis oatli 
was taken spontaneously ; but, as he could not deny that 
he had at least given occasion by passionate expressions 
to the project of the assassins, he consented to maintain 
during twelve months two hundred knights for the de- 
fence of the holy land, to serve m person, if the pope re- 
quii'ed it, for three years against the infidels either in 
Palestine or Spain ; to r^ore the lands and possessions 
belonging to the friends of the archbishop ; to allow ap- 
peals on taking reasonable security from persons whom 
he suspected; and to abolish the customs hostile to the 
liberties of the clei^, if any such customs had been in- 
troduced since his accession ''. Immediately after the 

*HoTed. 3^,ECQ. Ep. S. I^o. U. 119, 133, 129. lip. Joan. Sai^g. 391}. 
Hen llymor. il. In tlie oath pnWiBliHl (mm the sets of Alessiuler liy Ba- 
roiilus (Tiii. ffJT), Siid bj MurtUort (ller. Kal. Sorfii. Ill, «SX tliero oecurs «n 
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oath the king waa soleoiiilj absolvod from all eenaures by the 
logatsB. The young king took Ehe same oath , witk the esoep- 
IJon of those articles whioh regarded hia father peraonally. 
The reader will have observed that by the last artiela 
the original cause of the dissension betiveeit Henry and 
th^ late primate had been left open for discussion. Four 
years elapsed befote the question was terminated. Dur- 
ing the inten-fl] the constitutions of Clarendon, though 
slill unrepealed, were not enforced; and the secular and 
apiritu!^ tribunals, though actuated by the same spirit of 
rivalry, preferred their respective claims witliun usual 
moderafbn. The former were struck dumb by the mar- 
tyrdom of the primate and the subsequent submission 
of the monarch : the latter were checked by the indeci- 
sion of Richard, the new archbisiiop, whose courage eva- 
porated in vaunts and menai'u.- At lenirth in conse- 
quence of a request from the kuig a legate irnved, the 
cardinal Huso Petroleone, i rela ion and frie id of 
Henrj', In a great council at Northampton the matter j^j^ 
was debated; and the result maj be learned from a 
letter which the king sent to AlE\ander by the legale 
After professing his high veneiation foi the pontitF 
Henry informs him, that, notwithstamluig the o[posi 
lion of many of bis barons, the four following points had 
been granted; 1. Tliat no clergyman should bo person- 
ally arraigned before a secular judge for any crime or 
tiansgression, unless it were against the laws of the 
forest, or regarded a lay fee, for which lie owed sen-ico 

s article might ^rt; b> 

. . . --™--. — ■- UhB, there were prinuo 

re kept secret. TtaeleEUeaia}'; proniialtetlunetMtode 

.. .■«™da, qoB Don oportet scrlptntB serlB denolsre. Bn. 

Card. Beoon. Ep. S. Thorn. U, 12+ i ad Arehtop. Eaven. ^md Hot, 803. a*. 
Henry hlnueH the verynaj* yew, In a latter pnaarred br hJneorelarT, 
Peter de Moie, menUona, sa a liljig periWUy nnderaliiod bstmon hta ai3 
«bep™e,aiM he taiDda the tmgdom of England in lea firan the Booian 
church. VertTB JnrJsiietlonia est regnum Angllas.et quantum ad feudatarii 
juns oWigaHonem vohia dunla™t obooiius teneor et Bstrini[Or. Pet, BLes. 
ep. isa. 1 codcidye, therefore, that thla oath of ilsudal BnWection was sua 
of those Udnge which he addal do libera volnnlate. Another thing wai fl^ee- 
o^k?'?^ff .^'™''^' ^^ "if IJ?" P'»n'«l! M Uiei'equest ot Hie popB. 
Me hli latter to Alexander. Xp. 3. Thorn, a. £Se. 
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to a lay brd : 2. that no bishopric or abbey should be 
kept ill the king's hands longer than a year, unless it 
were required by the evident necessity of the case; 3. 
that the murderers of clerks, on their coniiction or con- 
fession before tlie king's justice, in the presence of the 
bishop or his ofRcer, besides the usual punisbment of 
laymen, should forfeit their inheritance for ever; 4. 
and that clergymen should nerer be compelled to make 
wager of battle*. The exception in the first of these 
artioles Was severely condemned by the clergy, but could 
not with decency be opposed by the legale. The church 
had forbidden to ecdesiastica the exercise of hunting ; 
and, if in the pursuit of this amusement they iavolved 
themselves in trouble, it was unreasonable that they 
should claim the protection of the very canons which 
they had broken. With respect to the third article, it 
may be observed, that the spiritual courts asserted a ju- 
risdiction over the murderers of cierks: but as they 
could ouly impose the canonical penance of a pilKrim- 
ago to Rome, to obtain absolution ftom the pontiff, the 
inadequacy of the punishment tended to encourage. ra- 
ther than restrain the perpetration of the crime. Hence 
it became the wish of the prelates theiaeelves that the 
trial of such offences should be ooullued to the secular 
courts, but in the presence of the bishop or his deputy, 
to see that justice was donef. The usual punishment 

• DEoeto, 631, 592. Nnlivithstjinaing tills otlainal letter, preiemd by a 
contemporaty hlsto ' - ' -' ' " - "- ■'^- •'-' " 
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was then inflicted on t 
foot and hand ; and to 
his property. The remaining articles require no expla- 
nation. 

In liis negotiation with the cardinals Theodin and Al- 
bert, Henry had succeeded heyoud his most sanguine 
expectations. His tranquillity was soon interrupted by a 
lew and equally vexatious quarrel originating in his 
own femily. For bis children in their more early yeai's 
he had displayed an affection boi'dering on excess ; but 
as they grew up, tiie indulgent parent was gradually 
changed info a jealous and despotic sovereigij- Eleanor 
had borne him four sons, to each of whom his extensive 
dominions offered an ample inheritance. Henry, the 
eldest, had already been crowned king of England: the 
dueliies of Aquitaine and Bretagna were settled on 
Richard and Geoffrey; and John, the youngest, though 
the courtiers called him "lackland" and "sansterre," 
was destined by his fatherto succeed to the lordship of 
Ireland. For reasons, with which we are unacquainted, 
Henry had not parmittet^ the consort of his eldest son 
to bo crowned with her husband ; and the omission was 
resented by Louis as a marked and unpardonable insult 
both to himself and his daughter. To appease that mo- s_ d. 
narch the ceremony was now repeated. Margaret was 1 1 72, 
anointed and crowned together with Henry; and soon Aug, 
afterwards the young king and queen paid a visit to her -'• 
father at Paris. On their return they required the im- 
mediate possession of England or Normandy, that with 
the title they might be enabled to maintain the dignify 
which they had received. The demand was heard with 
indignation, and dismissed with contempt ; and Eleanor, 
who had foreseen, laboured to foment, the discontent of 
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her son. Once that princess Lad been paasionately at- 
tached to her husbaad : but for some years he had de- 
serted her bed foi' a succession of mistresses ; and she 
eagerly grasped the opportunity of inflietin^ that revenge, 
with the hope of wliich she had consoled her jealousy. 
At her instigation the young Henry, while the court was 
on its return from Limoges, eloped to his father-in-law 
A.D. at St. Dennis: before three dajs had elapsed Eicliard and 
1173. Geoffrey followed the steps of their brother; and shortly 
Mfir. afterwards it was ascertained that the queen herself, 
^' the original contriver of the mischief, had also ab- 
sconded *. 

These unexpected events, so rapidly succeeding each 
other, convinced the king of the existenceofa plot more 
deeply laid, and more widely diffused, than ho had sus- 
pected. His first object was the recovery of his wife, 
and his three sons. With this view he employed the 
bishops of Normandy to write to Eleanor an admonitory 
letter, in which they assured her, that unless she re- 
turned to her Imsband, and brought her chddcen with 
her, they should feel it Ibeir duty to enforce obedience 
by ecclesiastical censures. She escaped, however, the 
disgrace of excommunication by what she probably 
deemed a more serious evil. She fell into the hands of 
her offended husband, by whom she was immediately 
committed to close confinement. With the exception of 
one short interval, probably of only a few weeks, she re- 
mained a prisoner till his decease t- 

At the same time Henry had sent the archbishop of 
Rouen, and the bishop of Lisieux, to Paris, with instruc- 
tions to solicit the return of his sons, and an offer to 
make the king of France umpire between him and them. 
The reader may judge how cruelly his feelings must have 
been wounded by the reproachful, though not unmerited, 

•Ni™b.li. 37- Dic8t559.S61. Hoved.SOS. ' _ 
Elsnmr the ™rrdo"Tl'oilou'(HmwL 362). Hnt in Uie Bii.iiij or Iha 
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reply of Louis. " He spoke of your character," say the 
two prelates in a letter to Henry, " with, freedom and 
" asperity. He said tbat he had already been too ofttrt 
" the dupe of your artiflee and hypocrisy ; that you had 
" repeatedly, and on the slightest pretences, violated 
" your most sacred engagements ; and that after the ex- 
" perience which he had had of your duplicity, he bad 
" determined never more to put faith in your promises. 
" Pardon us, royal sir, if we think it our duty to write, 
" what it was painful to us to hear ; but our charge re- 
" quires that we should not only deliver the message, 
" which was intrusted to us, but also report the answer 
" which wereceived*." 

At Easter the plans of the tbroe princes be^an to be 
developed. Louis and the Fienchbaions who hadbeeii 
summoned for the occasion, bound them-elves by oath 
to aid with all their power the joung Henry m his at- 
tempt to obtain possession of England wlnle he, on bis 
part, solemnly engaged never to m-kke peacd with his 
father without the consent of the king and the nobility 
of France, Philip, earl of Flanders, who was present, 
and 'William, king of Scotland, who had sent his ambas- 
sadors, entered into the league : nor did the two princes 
blush to accept as the price of their services, the former 
a grant of the earldom of Kent, and the latter & grant of 
the three northern counties |. These were powerful 
auxiliaries; but still greater reliance was placed on the 
promises of many barons in the heart of Henry's domi- 
nions, who, to emancipate themselves from the yoke of 
a vigilant monarch, were eager to transfer the crown to 
the brows of a tboughtleaa and indigent youlh. The 
knowledge of this.circumstance admonished the king to 
coUeet assistance from every quarter. By liberal dona- 
tives he allured to his standard a body of twenty Ihouaand 
adv^turers, the ^gregate refuse of all the nations of 
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Europe, wlio under the common appellation of Braban- 
tei-s were accustomed fo sell their services to the highest 
bidder ; and at the same time, that ho might secure 
the aid of the church, he solicited Alexander, in the most 
earnest manner, to shield with the papal authority the 
kingdom of England, " the fief of the holy see, and pa- 
" trimony of St. Peter," from the unnatural attempts 
of his deluded children *. 

In the month of June the confederates commenced 
their operations on the frontiers of Picavdy, of the Tesin, 
and of Bretagne, Phihp entered Normandy : Albemarle 
and Neuchatel surrendered at the first summons: but 



his progress was ari'ested by the loss of his brother and 
heir at the siege of Driencourt; and he retired into his 
own territory, cursing the infatuation which had led 
' him to engage in so impious a contest. Louis with his 
son-in-law invested Vemeuil. It was an important place, 
consisting of three burghs, and protected by an almost 
impregnable castle. By fraud or stratagem they obtain- 
ed possession of the most considerable of these divisions ; 
but at the arrival of Henry, set it on fire, and fled with 
precipitation. Their departure allowed him to despatch 
a body of mercenaries against the earl of Chester, and 
the barou of Fougeres, who had penetrated by the south- 
ern flrontier- They lied to the castle of Dol : famine 
compelled them to surrender; and more than a hundred 
"knights, the flower of the Breton chivalry, were made 
^"St prisoners. With an air of superiority the king assented 
to the proposal of & conference, near Gisors ; but the oflera 
of Henry to his eon were refused by the advice of Lonis, and 
the passious of the parties excited by the turbulence of the 
earl of Ldcester, who, having obtained the royal permission 
to leave England, tad perfidiously joined the confederates. 
When Henry upbraided him wiUi his treason, he laid his 
hajid on his sword, aud threatened the Hfe of his sovereign. 
To punish the rebel, Eichard do Lucy, the justidaiy, had 
already taken and dismantled the town of Leicester ; but 
'Bor«d.3iie. Elai, ep.l3«. E«e tbe preceding doU, p. 2e3. 
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finding himaelf unable to reduce the caatle, lie united 
his troops with those of Humphrey de Bohua, the lord 
oonatablo, and to revenge a Bangoinary moursion of the 



Soota, marohed to the north, burnt the town of Ber- 



SepL 



wick, and pillaged the county of Lothian, During 2a. 
their absence tho eai'l of Leicester lauded with a body 
of Flemings, and was joyfiilij received by Bigod, earl 
of Norfolk. He took the castle of Hageneth, and ^ 
attempted, by a rapid march, to join his faithful vas- 
sals in the castle of Leicester : but on his road, at 
Femham, ho unexpectedly fell in with the royal army, 
on its return from the Lothiana. The small force of the Oct. 
rebels was trampled under foot by the multitude of theii- 16. 
enemies ; the earl himself, his amazonian countess, and 
several knights, were taken ; and De Lucy, with the news 
of hia success, sent his captives to Henry in Normandy*. 

The allies, insteadof being intimidated by these losses '"i^ 
spent the winter in maturing a new and more formid- ' '*' 
able plan of co-operation. It was arranged that Louis 
should burst into Normandy, that the adherents of 
Richard and Geof&ey should inrest the royal castles in 
Aquitaine and Bretagne, that the king of Scotland 
should enter England on the north, and that the earl of 
Flanders with the young king should attempt an inTa- 
Kion on the southern co^t. Never was Henry's crown 
in more imminent danger. The Scots poured into the 
northern counties a torrent of barbarians, whose ravages 
were no disgrace to the fame of their fore&thers ; and, 
though Carlisle andPrudhoe defied their efforts, Brough, 
Appleby, Harbottle, Warkworth, and Liddel were com- 
pelled to surrender. In Yorkshire the rebel standai'd 
was unfurled by Roger de Mowbray ; in the centre of 
the kingdom, the royal forces were kept at bay by the 
earl Ferrers, and by David, earl of Huntingdon, brother 
tt the king of Scots ; in the east thS castle of Norwich 
opened its gates to Hugh Bigod and seven hundred knights 
ftom Flanders ; and what was atJll more alarming, in the 
harbor of Gravelinea lay a numerous fleet, ready to trana- 
•Giil.KBirbili(.U.a9,ai,aO. H(iT.30e,3O7. Diccto, 6TO-&74. Gerv.1428. 
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port, ■with Uie first (hvoraWo wind, the yoimg kioj^ and a 
powerful army to the opposite coast. It waa evident that 
nothing but the rojal presence coold save the kingdom. 
The bishop of Winchester hastened to Nownandy, to lay the 
state of affiiira before the monarch, who, conviaced by his 
„1„ reasons, aailed in the midst of a storm, and fortunately 
8. reaohed the coast before his sou had notice of his departure *. 
There had been something solemn arid mysterious in 
the deportment of Heniy during the passage. His mind 
was deeply affected by the rebeUion of his children, the 
perfidy of his borons, and the general combination of 
the neighbouring princes against him. Such things, he 
had pei-suaded himself, were not in the ordinary course 
of nature : they could be no other than the effects of the 
divine wrftth, which he had enkindled by his persecution 
of archbishop Beoket. The name of that prelate had 
been in the preceding year enrolled by the pope in the 
eafalogue of the saints ; and every part of Europe re- 
sounded with the re[)ort of miracles wrought at his shrine. 
Henry, to espiate his offence, secretly determined to 
July make a pilgrimage to the tomb of the martyr. On the 
If*- morning of the second day he landed at Southampton; 
and, without waiting to repose himself fl'om his fiitigue, 
began his journey towards Canterbury ; rode all night, 
with no other refreshment than bread and water, and at 
the dawn of the morning descried at a distance the towers 
of Christ-church. Instantly dismounting from his horse, 
he put on the garb of a penitent, and walked haceibot 
towards the city. As he passed through the gateway, 
the spectators observed that each footstep was marked 
with blood. He entered the cathedral, descended into 
the orvnt, and threw himself at the foot of the tomb ; 
whfle the bishop of London ascended the pnlpit, and ad- 
dressed the spectators. The prelate conjured them to be- 
lieve the assertaons of a prince who thus solemnly appealed 
to Heaven in proof of his innocence. Henry liad neither 
CBrdered nor contrived the death of the primafe. His only 
oflenoe was a pagsionaffl expression, which had su^eet^ 
* HoYed. Sgj, aOS. Newbrig. ii. 31, 32, Koeto, 611— 678. 
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to the aBSBssins the idea of murder ; and for this offince, 
ffliintenlaonal aa it wiis, he had now coma to do penance, 
and fo implore the forgiveness of the Almighty. At the 
condusion of this address the kiog aroso, and proceeded 
to the chapter-house, where the monks of the convent and 
a few bishops and abbots had assembled, to the number of 
Mghtj. Before them the royal penitent on his knees con- 
fessed his offence ; and then, reeling his forehead against 
the tomb, received the di8ci[dine on his naked shoulders ; 
that is, five lashes with a knotted coed from each bishop, 
and three from every monk. After this extraordinary hu- 
miliation he returned to the orypt, spent the night in 
prayer, and attended at the mass of the following morn- 
ing. Then with a cheerful heart he remounted his horso, jui„ 
and rode to London ; hut the want of nourishment, joined 12. 
to fetigue of mmd and body, thcew him into a fever, 
which confined hun for a few days to hh chamber*. 

On the fifih night of his iHnesa a messenger arrived at ju|y 
the paiaee, the bearer of important deapatehes. It was 17. 
in vain that the watchman at the gate and the gaaid at 
the door of the bed-ehainber refused Um admission : his 
importunities overcame theh' reluctance, and he enounced 
himself to the awakened monarch as the swvant of Eanulf 
de Glaaviile. To the question, "Is Gknrille well*" ha 
replied, " My lord is well, and has nowin his. custody 
"your enemy, the Mng of Soots." "Repeat those 
" words," exclaimed Henry, in a transport of joy. The 
messenger repeated them, and was soon followed by other 
messengers with despatches from the archbishop of Yorkf. 
From them the king learned that the northern barone, to 
reparess the ravages of the Soots, had assemhled at New- 
castle. On the morning of the 12th of July they rode 
towards Alnwick, twenty-four miles iu five hours, a oon- 
Biderable diatanoe for men and horses encumbered wiUi 
»Haour. The country was covered with a thick mist, which, 
if it &vored their advance, at the same time concealed the 
position of the enemy. One of the aumba: advised a re- 

. JHoBto, MT. OaT^ise, I4ST. Hoved. 308. 
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treat, when Bernard de Baliol called oat, " If all return, I 
" -will go forward. BaJiol shall never be reproaelied with 
" cowardice." At that moment the sun dissipated the 
fog ; the castle of Alnwick ■glittered before them ; and on 
one side was seen the Hng of Seols loitering in a meadow 
■with about sixty attendants : for the rest of the Scottbh 
army had been sent on that very morning in separate di- 
visions, to plunder the country. The heat of the day had 
caused the king to call for refreshment ; he had even taten 
off his helmet to partake of it, when he saw the English 
knights burst from the coyer of a wood, and advance di- 
rectly upon him. At first he took them for a party of his 
own men ; but their banners soon convinced him of hie 
mistake. Mounting immediately, he struck Wa shield 
with his lance, exclaiming, " Now let us prove who is the 
" truest knight," and rode to meet the assailants. The 
action lasted but a few minutes. A soldier thrust his 
lance into the bowels of the king's gray horse, which fell 
with the rider ; and "William, unable to extricate his leg 
from under the dying animal, was compelled to jieU him- 
self prisoner t« Glanville * . The Scottish lords immediately 
threw down their arms, that they might share the &te of 
their sovereign ; and the victors, -with a long train of illua- 
trious captives, returned the same evening to Newcastle. 
Henry was eager to communicate the important news to hia 
courtiers ; and at the same time exnltingly remarked, that 
this glorious event had occurred on tlie very morning on 
which he rose repentant and reconciled from the shrine of 
St. Thomas f. 

The Hng now forgot his indisposition, and hastened to 
join his army. But every enemy had disappeared. The 
multitude which obeyed the Mng of Scots melted away 
at the first news of his captivity : his brother David, 
both for his own security, and the tranquillity of the king- 
dom, sought by unfrequented roads the borders of Scot- 

• Fanloame mm preieiit, and saw Ite oaptote ot the king — 4 mea dtiuj 
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land ; and tlie carls of Norfolk and Ferreps, the bishop 
of Durham, and Roger de Mowbray, purchased their 
pardonwith the surrender of theircastles. In tbree weeks -^"B* 
peace was universally restored; and the army which had '• 
been raised to oppose the English rebels sailed from 
Portsmouth to relieve the capital of Normandy ".. 

Henry's unexpected appearance in En land b d dis 
concerted the plans of bis foreign en m wl w 
abandoning the idea of invasion by se b nt all th 
efforts to the reduction of his contin tal d m 
Louis, with the I'rench barous, and the y ui g king w th 
the earl of Flanders, united their fore and an a my 
more numerous than any which Europe 1 ad seen 
since the expeditions of the crusaders n mp d und 
the walls of Rouen. To wety: out tl dj ]y 

strength of the garrison by incessant a 1 th I 
combined aimy was divided into thi e b d whi 1 
at stated hours relieved each other b t th b eg d 
adapted a similar airangement and h th u 

mand of the bridge over the beino ai d f tl unt y 
on the left bank of the river retened d*ily supplies of 
men and provisions On the twentieth day of tlie siege Aug, 
Louis proclaimed an armistioe in honour of the martyr 1(). 
St. Lawrence, The citizens relying on the word of the 
king, allowed themsebes a day of rtst and tr joyment. 
Mirth, dancing, and fistivity reigned m the streets ani 
houses; and on the plain beyond the river the young 
men practised the exercise of tilting both to amuse 
themselves and to irr tate the enemy It chanced tlia> 
in the afternoon some cleigymen mounted the tower of 
tlie cathedral, and through curiosity directed their eyes 
to the allied camp At first all was sileul sooii the 
men-at-arms appeared maiching m close order; and 
every thing indicafed an immediate and unexpected 
assault. They ran^ the allium bell the ei emy ran to 
scale, the citizens to d fi, id the mlla a blxidy and 
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oljstiiiafe conflict ensued : the besiegers were topulsod 
with loss ; and the ftulure of the attempt served to em- 
blazon the perfidy of the earl of Flanders by wlioin it 
had been proposed, and the weakness of the king of 
France, who, in opposition to his own judgment, had 
given his consent. The next morning eveiy eye was 
attracted towards the bridge by the glitter of arms, and 
the Bound of martial instruments. It was the English 
army, marching to the relief of the city, under the con- 
duct of Henry, who, to mark his contempt of the foo, 
immediately opened the northern gale which had been 
built up, and tlirew over the ditch a broiid and level 
road for the passage of cavalry. The besiegers were now 
in a manner besieged. A body of Welshmen, accus- 
tomed to forests and morasses, stole through the woods 
to the rear of the camp, and intercepted a considerable 
convoy of stores and provisions. For two days the allies 
struggled against the privation of their usual supplies : 
on the third they burnt their engines, and commenced 

Aug. their retreat. It was, however, in vain that the king 

14. attempted to make an impression on their rear, whioh 

was protected by the bravery of the earl of Flanders *. 

Foiled in two successive campaigns by the genius or 
fortune of Henry, the confederates cheerfully consented 
to a short armistice, preparatory to a general peace. 
Richard alone, the king's second son, refused to be in- 
cluded in. its provisions. The rebellious youth thought 
himself a match for the power of his father ; but the 
daily surrender of his castles, and the increasing defec- 
tion of his vass&ls subdued his obstinacy ; and after a 

Sc[ii. resistance of a few weeks, he throw himself at the feet 

£1. of the monarch, and appealed to his paternal ati'oction+. 

Henry received him graciously, and conducted him to 

the place of conference, where they met his two bro- 

tliers, with their patrons Louis and Philip. The terms 
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of reconciliation ^rere easily adjusted. The liree Sept. 
priaces engaged to pay due obedience to their iiither ; ^^■ 
ihe conquesia on botii sides were restoced; the joung 
king received two castles in Normandy with a yearly 
jneume of fifteen tliousand pounds of Angevin money ; 
Hicliard two castles in Poitou with half the .revenue of 
that eai'ldom ; Geoffrey two castles in Bretagne with half 
the rents of the estates of eai'l Conan, and a promise of 
the remainder in the event of his marrying the daughter 
of that nobleman. Richard and GeofFrey did homage 
and swore feally to their father, who out of respect for 
the royal dignity refused to accept these proofs of feudal 
inferioiity from his eldest son. Hia captives, to Ihe 
amount of nine hundred and sisty-nine knights, were 
immediately restored to liberty *. 

From this general indulgeace was excepted a prisoner 
of high importance, William, king of Scots, to whose 
release' Henry refused to consent on any other terms 
than an acknowJedgraent that the crown of Scotland 
was held as a iief of the crown of England. The unfor- 
tunate monarch was confined Ip the strong castle of Fa- 
laise but thathemi^lt have the aid of his council, a 
deputation of Scottwh prelates and barons was permit- 
Ted to assemble and deliberate in the small town of 
"Vilogncs By their advice, and with their consent, Dec 
"Will am submitted to kneel to Henry, " to become his 8. 
' liege man aqainst all men of Scotland, or of his other 
' lands, and ta snear fealty to him as liege lord, in the 
" same maiine: as his other men were accustomed to 
"swear: and to do homage to king Henry the son, 
" saving the feith which he owed to king Henry the 
" father." It was moreover stipulated that, on the 
requisition of the king of England, tlie Scottish clergy 
and nobility should also do homage, take an oath of 
oUegiance. and swear that if William ever broke his 
engagements, they would stand witli Henry as their 

Hjnier. i. 3;. lluvo^, 303. Die.tu, 5S2, 5S3. 
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J p. liege lord against tlie king of Scotland, and all olher 

1175. enemies ; that as securities, tlie five castles of Roxburgli, 

Berwick, Jedbui^h, Edinburgh, and Stirling, sliould bo 

inlrusted to English garrisoua; and that in the interval 

Williaia'a brothers and twenty barons should remain 

hostages in the custody of Henry, to be exchanged for 

others, their nearest relatives, as soon as the delivery of 

the fortresses should be completed. The Scottish king^ 

Aug. was immediately set at liberty; and the next year the 

15,'treaty was solemnly ratified at York in presence of the 

estates of both kingdoms*. 

The young Henry had. carefully remarked the differ- 
ence between the behaviour of his father to biM and to 
his two brothers. His homage had been refused, while 
theirs was accepted : and this circumstance, as it taught 
him to mistrust the sincerity of the reconciliation, agi- 
tated his mind with the most alarming suspicions. When 
the king prepared to return to England, he resolved tu 
remain in Normandy ; and to a peremptory order U> 
accompany his father, he returned as peiemptory a re- 
fusal. Another war would have been the result, had he 
not, at the earnest solicitation of his ftiends, visiterl 
Henry at Bure near Caen, and on his knees conjured 
his ftither to accept of his homage. The request waa 
Apr. granted ; and the prince, who mistrusted the natural 
1 . affection of a parent for his child, reposed without fear 
on the artificial tie with which custom bound the lord 
to his vassal. The two kings sailed ta England toge- 
thoi'; and for several weeks, to convince the natioa of 



fi-£-. 



William Uiid dona bomBEe. At tli 
' b«en conptlled to <k> homogir vo- 
. BvdDghkifiilJint iuidal1«rwardBi 

wfthadepntattlDofSojllisii prflalei andlorda, and catllod inloeiecu- 

■Uehtted. Bcuad. Abb. 447.— Accindinn " ^'" "«»'* "' Viilojinei, l}ie 
KoDltieli €harch wes lo pay due D^>editfnce to Ihat of EngUnil : >)ul wlieu 
Ihii was dciuBDded by the arthUabop of York, it waa flnawereC that UOUQ 

creraenVllI, In UM.'"'ll'oved. 371. 
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their mutual confidence, ate daily at the same table, 
and slept every night in the same bed*. 

Triumphant over his' enemies, and at peace with his 
children, Henry was at last permitted to enjoy a few 
years of repase. He did not, however, waste his time 
in idleness, but devoted his attention to two very impor- 
tant objeciB, ihe investigation of the conduct of his 
officers, and the reform of the internal polity of his do- 
minions. That the reader may appreciate his views, and 
trace their influence on our present institutions, it will 
be necessary to describe the manner in which justice 
had been hitherto administered, and to point out the 
alterations which were introduced partly by the wisdom, 
and partly by the avarice of the king. 

I. The reader has seen that (he Norraan conquest, 
though it might modify, diJ not aoolish the judicial 
polity of the Anglo-Saxons. Its leading features were 
distinctly retained; and the courts of the manor, the 
hundred, and the county, still continued to exercise 
their ancient powers. Of these tribunals, some were 
invested with criminal jurisdiction ; nil were competent 
to decide the civil controversies of the individuals who 
owed them suit and service, and who, in reality, formed 
the great mass of the population. Their authority, 
however, as it was supposed to be in the first instance 
derived from the crown, was occasionally limited or 
invaded by the royal prerogative. Tlie kinj;, on tlie pay- 
ment of a discretionary fine, was accustomed to with- 
draw any particular cause from the cognizance of these 
to that of his own courts : he received and heard the 
appeals of persons who deemed themselves aggrieved by 
their decisions; he occasionally instituted inquiries into 
the manner in which they administered justice ; and in 
cases of delinquency imposed heavy amercements on 
the judges themselves, or on the lords in whose courts 
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they presided *. Of such inquiries Henry himself has 
furnished us with a remarkable, and, in the result, a 
ludicrous instance. In the year 1170, after a long ab- 
sence on the continent, he returned to England, held a 
great council, and issued commissions to several abbots 
and knights, to visit the different counties, and investi- 
gate the conduct of all the inferior magistrates for the 
last four years,— what sums of maney had come into 
their hands, and from what sources such moneys were 
derived ; what flues they had received from culprits, 
what offenders they had suffered to escape unpunishecl, 
and in what manner they had disposed of the chattels of 
felons. The commissioners were authorized to call wit^ 
nesses, and examine them upon oath, and to require 
security from the accused that they would appear before 
the king on a certain day, and submit to his judj;ment. 
On the fourteenth of June, all the prelates, earls, ba- 
rons, sheriffe, and lords of courts, with their judges, 
bailiffs, and officers, were in attendance. The sheriffs 
and others, holding situations under the crown, were 
first displai^d and then on the payment of fines, re- 
sto ed th oiS es 1 e est, after a short suspense, 
were re ved from t eir anxiety ; and as soon as they 
had eon e ed o t e ooro ation of the young Henry, 
a d s vo n feal y o h ra were dismissed to their homes 
W hou charjte or mole a on 'K 
II The h ghest tr bunal m the kingdom was called 
he kin? s ecu he assessors of which were the 

p eates ea Is ha ons a dprincipal officers of hishouse- 
1 d Here he enan s chief of the ofown were 
t ed by h r pee T e monarch himself presided, 
un ess he ne e a pa y n which case he appointed a 
pros de a d f eque !y assumed the office of prose- 
cufo It was, oc as a ly at least, a moat iniquitous 
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tribunal, the instrument of legal oppression in the liands 
of a \indir.tive sovereign. Tlie numeious obligations 
and intricate polity of the feudal system furnished at all 
times a supply of charges against aa obnoxious baron or 
prelate ; and it was very seldom that any peer dared io 
incur the royal displeasure by standing up in the do- 
fence of innocence. The victim was generally con- 
demned in the forfeiture of his goods and chattels. Aa 
he was then " at the king's mercy," the eiforts of his 
friends were employed to obtain from the monarch a 
duninution of the fine, which he was expected to accept 
OS a compromise. Still, as we have seen in the prose- 
cution of archbishop Aneelm under William Rufus, 
and that of archbishop Becket in the present reign, it 
remained in the power of the king to multiply hia 
charges, and thus, by adduig fluB to fine, eventually 
to crust the object of his resentment. 

jl; ^ ]j 1 ta p ods only that the 

t g t Id b h Id its full splendour, 

at end d by 11 t t At other times its judges 

ns ted f th If jiist a y the chancellor,' and 
th t m nist 1 se tinuance in__office 

d p nd d n tl 1 will f th constable, chamber- 

la nare. hi d st ard b held their respec- 
tive dignities by hereditary right * ; and of certain 

• L Th9 eWet Jnrtioiary wai the Stsl olflcerliilho kiiiffflom. He pre- 
Med in the cuunoil, «aa wgciil In ll« kini's abience, and ""iirf in Mm 
MltalllUBT»«e»«tl«idammlhefuMUoa.,^lnerjuaK«. S, Thooliid. 

wilt> iBMied tor lavjing Iha rsveniie, and aapeniaed ibe ie(wi|iti aod 
louH o( Iha uulieqiwr, Madox.12. 
The oomtablQ Bad mareschal had mfLitarr cammandB, arrattff«a tne anaf « 

numiSviofiDenCRyni. 11783). BeiMsa wliich Iho Hmitnhlnook oouul. 
WDceof HBitcadj irfcata'of arm- out of the i«.lin (Slut, 13 Rich, ll), 
nitniMtedtheKiiDe papers m the treuBurpr.etnraiiiedat the wtchoqasc 
the BOcdunli of iha hited tmopa, and iee*ivcrl m his tee Iwownceiu the 
poundontoftheiiray {Di^rdBScaci, 10. Hjni.ii.lBl). TUemare. 
Khal«BiohedoverlhHs,.eurityorihekiuii's peraon io tlie pslaw, dislri. 
buled M^aat to Ids ftlluwetB, presen-d peace In the rayol huuieliold. 
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among the royal chaplains and clerks learned in the law, 
who were appointed by the monarch, and styled his 
justices. This tribunal possessed all those diffeicnt 
powers which have since been disti'ibuted among the 
threecourls of the king's bench, the common pleas, and 
the exchequer : but at what period this distribution ac- 
tually took place, it is now difficult to ascertam The 
court of exchequer is certainly the most ancient, and 
was originally of the highest importance Ite-^nuned 
the accounts of the sheriffs, and of all the king's officers, 
regulated the royal revenue, tried the pleas of the crown, 
and imposed flues on the tenants in chief for neglect of 
ser^'ice, and the non-payment of aids, scutages, and 
amercements. It was at first fixed at Winchester ; but 
for convenience was often removed to l^oudon to be 
nearer to the king's person *. The necessity, however, of 
detecting and punishing the frauds committed gainst 
the revenue at a distance from the court suggested the 
idea of " barons errant," or " itinerant justices," They 
had been occasionally employed in former reigns ■*■ : in 
the present they acquired a more permanent establish- 
"■ ment. In his twenty- second year the king assembled a 
great council at Northampton, and divided the kingdom 
into six districts, to each of which he assigned three 
perarabulatory judges. These district nearly coincide 
with the circuits of the present <iay$; and it is chiefly 
to the wisdom of Henry Uiat we owe an institution, the 
benefits of which are annually experienced by the 
country. Yet if we were to attribute it to a love of 
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justice alone, we should allot to him a higher praise 
than he really deserves. It is evident from the instruc- 
tions delivered to the judges that his first and principal 
object was his own emolument. They were authorized 
and directed to look after the king's interest to the best 
of their power*— to hold pleas of the crown, provided 
the value did not exceed half a knight's fee— to try 
malefactors of aU deserip lions— to receive the oath of 
foally to the king from all earls, barons, knights, free- 
men, and villeins; to inquire what wards were or ought 
to be in the guardianship of the king, their sex and qua- 
lity, the preseut possessors, and the value of their estates 
—what females were oroughttobe at the disposal of the 
crown, whether they were married or not, and if mar- 
ried, to whom, by whose permission, and what was the 
rental of their propertyi-- what churches wore in the 
gift of the crown, their situatio'n and annual value, who 
were the incumbents, and by whom they were presented 
—what lands had lapsed to the crown, who held them, 
what was tlieir value, what their tenure— what encroach- 
ments had been made on the royal forests or demesnes 
—who had violated the statutes respecting weights and 
measures — what sheriffs and bailiffs had received fines 
of defeulters — what was become of the chattels of CSiris- 
lian, or of the chattels, pledges, debts, and deeds, of 
Jewish usurers after tlieir death $— and lastly, to inquire 
into the state of the coinage, the clipping of the coin, 
the exchange, burglaries, outlawries, the removal of 
markets without license, the introduction of new cus- 
• inlonAanlpnipaiKBUOsdcanimodiiinTBgial^tUnduni. n<md.3L4. 

bnlh n"piM""Thiu AdfiTFllzW^'n {^ilB. &. Sd. Ihul his d»ugli- 
Uc miglit miny Ibo «n of WilUam Lecley i awi WJlliim L«lej paid 
Sm. &. thnt hh aaa might mnrry the dsntthlix uf Aaaa SiUrCtonnaa. 
KoUiofaLMof Henrrll, Rot. 6. a. ,,_,,.,, 

i A iiviuit ninrM mlshl roponl, op4 Iheiefom dia not forfeit hit pro- 
Mrlv; bulthegiHdt»nd choll*la of Ihadsadnota forfeited tolliokinei 
hi»l..ndi tnhia^rd. Gbn^ille, Tii.16. But ihe Mvarily uf lhn liiw was 
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toms, aud Ihe taking of bribes to exempt lenaiiis fi'om 
provisioning the royal castles*. I have mentioned all 
tliese different articles, because there is hardly one 
which bad not for its object to draw money into the 
exchequer. 

Besides these couris there were others which had 
been established for the trial and punishment of one par- 
ticular species of offence, and which at all times were 
objects of general execration. The reader rauat have 
observed tliat the chase formed the principal amusement 
of our Norman kings, who for that purpose retained in. 
their possession forests in every part of the kingdom, and 
seemed to watch with greater solicitude over the preser- 
vation of their deer, than over the lives of their subjects. 
The royal forests had their own officers and magistrates ; 
they were governed by a peculiar code of laws; and their 
immunities were jealously maintained in the court of the 
chief forester, a bloody tribunal, in which the slightest 
offence was punishment with the loss of eyes or mem- 
bers. Henry at his accession, whether it were through 
humanity or avarice, had abolished the barbarous enact- 
ments of his predecessors, and substituted the penalties 
of fine and imprisonment. On one occasion his inge- 
nuity contrived to draw considerable profit from this im- 
provement. During the civil war between him and his 
sons, the royal authority in Bngland had been despised ; 
first the insurgents, and afterwards the royalists, hunted 
in the king's forests with impunity; and the justiciary 
thought it more prudent to connive at the destruction of 
the deer, than to alienate by untimely severity the hest 
friends of his master. It was even said that Henry had 
by a general order thrown open the forests to all who 
should take up arms in his fkvour. As soon, however, 
as peace was restored, he appointed itinerant justices to 
inquire into'all offences agaiiist the laws of the forest. 
Before them were summoned both laity and clergy, men 
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of the highest as well as the lowest rank, and were com- 
pelleil upon with to discover every delinquent whose 
name had eome to their knowledge, whether they had 
been eye-witnesses of the offence, or had only learned it 
by hearsay from others. Prosecutions were immediately 
commenced; multitudes convicted; and the royal coffers 
replenished by these violent and ungracious proceed- 
ings*. 

Occasionally, to hold pleas of the forest, the chief jus- «- 
tice made the circuit attended by his assessors. But ou ^^ 
the dealh of Thomas Filz-Bemard, the inaster-foresior, 
Henry look occasion to abolish that ofBce, and in place 
of the milder punishments, which had beea introduced 
by himself, revived the sanguinary inflictions of former 
reigns. At the same time he divided the royal forests 
into several districts, in each of which he appointed two 
clergymen and two knights as judges, and two gentle- 
men of his household, with the titles of keepers and ver- 
derers. These officers were bound upon oath not to accept 
of fines from delinquenle, but to inflict bodily punish- 
ment without any mitigation ; to prevent the proprietors 
of timber within the forests from cutting it down to 
waste ; and to allow no inhabitant to keep bows, dogs, or 
greyhounds without a royal warrant +. Henee, ifth9 
reader consider the number and extent of the forests, 
and the many hamlels and lordships comprised witbia 
their precincts, he may form an estimate of the vexa- 
tious prosecutions, and barbarous mutilations, of whioh 
the forest laws were productive. But the despot sought 
only his own amusement ; he despised the murmurs and 
eu^rings of his people^. 

Noitiier was it only from pleas of the crown or of the 
fbteat that the king derived proiic : even uommon plaa* 

•Hu.vsd.3!!. Hon-d-AbVis, i. 113- Dicelo, 687. These npM wera 
ti*«utonullyve»yliiKh. In H-^nryi la-^l.tli jrmtlio Wiliop of Sali.ljuiy 

ESwn'moe'buok. VhL EicliM^™Ri)llj, anLid ^!al^I.o xiv. '"* 

+ BB0«LAbb.li.ll7. 
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between subject and subject brought a plenfiful haiTest 
tQ the exchequer. Whether an action was comraanced 
or discontinued, hastened or retarded, terminated or car- 
ried before a higher tribunal, the monarch at each step 
requireil a present or fine fcomone or both of the parties. 
Before the pleadings began, it was always necessary to 
pay a sum of money to the treasurer, and frequently to 
enter into a bond to double the amount in the event of 
a favourable judgment. In actions for debt the plaintiff 
was compelled to promise a portion of such sum orsuma 
as he might chance to recover ; and this portion waa 
fixed by a preliminai'y negotiation, often at one half, 
wjldom at less than one fifth of the whole demand. It 
was viniversally understood that money possessed greater 
influence than justice ia the royal courts; and instances 
are on record, in which one party has made the king a 
present to accelerate, and the other, by a more valuable 
ofter, has succeeded in retarding the decision. If the 
defendant was opulent, he could easily defeat the just 
claim of an indigent plaintiff, unless the latter obtained 
the aid of powerful friends. By paying a lai^e fine, the 
rich man might purchase a writ forbidding him to an- 
swerat all; or he might obtain a charter exempting him 
from the jurisdiction of all other magistrates, and per- 
mitting him to plead before no one but the king in per- 
son *. Then came adjournment after adjournment ; for 
the king was often occupied with more important busi- 
ness, or called away to the care of his transmarine do- 
minions ; and thus the suit might be protracted fi\)m year 
to year, not only to the disappointment, but to the ruin 
of the less opulent party, who had often to attend, per- 
haps a score of times, with his counsel and witnesses, 
before j udgraent was pronounced')'. That such practices 

•Final of nil thesa dilTorent aaacripllorn are lolie frnind annoiillyin tlio 
ToLliDflheexcllMiuet. Apnd Madei. patBim. Wfien a fine amounUdlo 
eOO muki, na additlocul mmk oTgold was dus to the queen. Dial, da IJub 

'-t Sag an smUEing sacouTil otUie kltandance asd ex»n»a of Rlchacd ds 
AiHily In 11B6, pul>lialud b) Sic Fiancii Palgrave, ii. liixiv. 
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were incampatible with the equal admiaiatration of jus- 
tice, is most evident : yet the writers of the age do not 
mention them in terms of reprobation. They had pre- 
vailed to a certain extent under the Anglo-Saxon 
princes ; and men seem to have been i-eoonoiled to the 
laiquity of the thing, on account of its antiquity. But 
Jjesides the fines paid to the sovereign, the judges often 
exacted presents for themselves, and loud coraplainta 
existed against their venality and injustice. Henry 
who did not admire in others that love of money whicli 
lie cherished in his own breast, laboured to remedy this 
abuse. AH the itinerant judges, within three years after 
their ftppoiniment, were removed, with the sole excep- 
tion of Ranulf de Glanville, who, afthe head of five 
others, was now commissioned to administer justice in 
the counties noHh of the Trent. The rest of the king- 
dom was divided into three portions: tile powers for- 
merly possessed by the chief justiciary were conferred 
on the bishops of Winchester, Norwich, and Ely; and 
one of these, with four asseesors, was appointed to hold 
pleas in each of the three districts *. The king's motive 
for the selection of these prelates was the reliance which 
he placed on Uieir integrity and honour ; but as soon as 
the pontiff heard of their appointment, he wrote to 
Riehai-d, archbishop of Canterbury, observing that it 
was the duty of pastors to feed their flocks with the doe- 
trine of the gospel, not to act the part of seculai- magis- 
trates, and commanding him to recall the bishops from 
thecourfs in which they presided, to the care of the dio- 
ceses for which they hax! been ordained. The primate in 
hisanswer did not deny the prohibition of the canons- 
but he endeavoured lo justify the innovation from its 
great utility both to the church and to the people t. It 
would seem, however, that the obiectiouB of Alexander 
prevailed. In Aagmftae three prelates, bavitig made 
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to the king s report of ilieir proceedings, resigiiod tlieir 
otiices ; and tbe appointment of chief jtisliciary was given 
to Ranulf de GlaiivJle. That oelehraled l-^wyer, in Ibe 
preface to hia work, assures us that there \ian not now 
in the Iting's court & judge who dared to swerve from 
the path of justice, or to pronounce an opinion inconsis- 
tent with truth : and yet, if we helieve the story, told by 
a contemporary of Gilbert de Plumpton, we may doubt 
whether the character of Glanville himself was perfectly 
immaculate. Plumpton, a knight of noble descent, had 
married a lady, whom with her fortune the justiciary had 
previously promised to Rainer, his sheriff of Yorkshire 
To effect his purpose it noiv became necessary to dispose 
of her husband : the unfortunate man was suddenly ap- 
prehended oa a charge of felony ; and the king, at the 
representation of Glanville, condemned him to suffer 
death. His innocence, however, was so manifest, that 
the bishop of Worcester accompanied him to the pllows, 
and ventured to forbid the execution. His life was spared 
till Henry could be consulted. The result was, that 
Plumpton was remanded to prison, where ho remained 
till the accession of the nest sovereign *, 

111. Tho ancient custom of appealing in criminal cases 
10 the judgment of God was slill retamed : but to the 
ordeals of fire and water employed by the Saxons, the 
Normans, as wus observed in the reign of William I., 
had superadded the trial by wager ol' battle. Wherever 
the itinerant judges held pleas, tbey summoned four 
ktitghts of the hundred to appear before them, and to 
choose twelve other knights, or, in the absence of such, 
twelve other free and lawful men, to fotni a sufficient 
jury. The duty of the jury may be collecled from their 
oadi. They were swoin to answer truly to all questions 
which should be put to them h;om the bench, and to per- 
form tkithfollyeverycimimandwhifeh they should receive 
from the judges in the king's name -t. They were then 
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ordered to present at the bar all persons within the hun- 
dred being under suspicion of having committed murders, 
felonies, forgeries, or breaches of the king's peace. On 
their unanimous presentment, the acnuaed'was arraigned 
before the judges, aad, if he pleaded not guilty, and had 
not been taken in the fact, or with the thing stolen in 
his possession, was sent by ihem to the ordeal by water. 
In case of conviction by this trial sentence was imme- 
diately pronounced, and the prisoner was condemned, 
according to the nature of his offence, to suffer either 
death, or the coniiscation of Iiis property, with the am- 
putation of a foot and a hand, and banishment for life *. 
I shall relate one instance of conviction by the water 
ordeal, as it will also show the disturbed slate of the me- 
tropolis at this period. It had long been customary for 
the young men, the sons and relatives of the more wealthy 
citizens, to assemble in great numbers afler sunset, to 
scour the streets in quest of adventures, and to divert 
themselves by exciting the terrors of the peaceable in- 
habitants. By degrees they proceeded to acts of violence, 
occasionally of robbery and murder In the year one 
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the tmg, and then to an indefinite period. Unforlu- 
nately for him, ahout three years later, the brother of 
the earl Ferrers was slain in asimilarffay ; audthe king, 
unable to discover the murderers, issued his warrant for 
the immediate execution of Senex. Though five hun- 
dred marks were offered for his life, they were refused ; 
ond his fate, an aw-fal warning to his former associates, 
restored the peace of the city . - , ^ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that acquittal by 
the ordeal fully established the inuoeeuce of the accused. 
His life, and limbs, and personal property, were indeed 
secure : bufit was still true that be had been presented 
as guilty by the unanimous voice of the jury, and it was 
deemed wise to take precautions against him, as at best 
a auspicious character. If the offence with wliichliehad ■ 
been charged were only a TQisdemeanor, he was en- 
larged on finding sureties for his future conduct ; but if 
it were of a more serious nature, he was compelled to 
leave the kiuRdom. He might how ei er, take with bira 
his personal property, and hope from the royal m- 
duigence the permission to return at some distant pe- 

Such appear to have been the proteedinc^ on present- 
ment by jury : but it frequentlv happened that the pri- 
soner was brought to his trial, charged only by the voice 
of public fame, or at the prosecution of a pri\aie indivi- 
dualj. If the charge rested on common rt port, the 
judqes, by inquest and intei rogations, endeavoured to 
ascertain its truth. If a prosecutor appeared, before he 
could put in his charge, it was necessary, m cases of 
murder, that he should prove himselt to he of the blood 
of the deceased ; in cases of homicide, thit lie was allied 
to the slain as a relation, or \ issal, or lord and could 
speak of the death on the testimony ol his own senses. 

• Bonad. AhU 1%, 197. HovBiSas. 
tlw dmth Kwk placi betate nimeMM. il "a" lermed homicide. 
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The accused might then plead not guilty, and, at his 
option, throw down his glovo, and declare hisreadiness 
to defend his innocence with his hody. If the appellant 
took up the glove, andprofessedhimself willing to prove 
the charge in the same manner, the judges, unless the 
guilt Of innocenrejjf the accused were evideiit,proeeeded 
to award a trial by battle. The appellee, with the book 
of tiie gospels in hiH right hand, and the rigbt hand of 
his adversary in his left, took the following oath : " Hear 
" me, thou, whom I hold by the hand. I am not guilty 
" of the felony with which thou hast charged me. 80 
" help me God and his saints. And this will I defend 
" with my body against thee,'as this court shall award," 
Then exchanging hands, and taking the book, the ap- 
pellant swore, " Hear me, thou, whom I hold by the 
" hand. Thou art perjured, because thoo art guilty. 
" So help me God and his saints. And this will I prove 
" agdnst Ihce with my body, as this court shall award." 
On the day appointed by the court the two oombatanta 
were led to battle. Each had his head, anas, and 1^ 
bare, was protected by a square target of leather, and 
employed as a weapon a woodeu stave one ell in length, 
and turned at the end. If the appellee was unwilling to 
fight, or in the course of the day was unable to continue 
the combat, he was immediately hanged, or condemned 
to forfeit his property, and lose his members. If he slew 
the appellant, or forced him to call out " craven," or pro- 
tracted the fight till the appearance of the stars in the 
evening, he was acquitted. Nor did his recreant ad- 
versary escape punishment. If he survived the combat, 
he was fined sixty shillings, was declared infamous, and 
stripped of all the privileges of a freeman *. 

In the court of chivalry the proceedings were different. 
When the cause could not be decided on the evideni* of 
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witnesses or the auUiority of documenla, the constable 
and mareschal required pledges from the two parties, 
and appointed the time of battle, the place, and the 
Weapons, a long sword, a short sword, and a dagger ; but 
allowed the combatants to provide themselves with de- 
fensive armour aceording to their own choice. A spot 
of dry and even ground, sixty paces in length, and fortv 
in breadth, was enclosed with stakes seven feet liigl^ 
around which were placed the seqeants at arms, with 
other officers, to keep silence and order among the spec- 
tatora. The combatants ontered at opposite gates, the 
appellant at the east, the defendant at the west end of 
the lists ; and each severally swore that his former alle- 
gations and answers were true ; that he had no weapons 
hut those allotted by the court ; that he wore no charms 
about him; and that he placed his whole confidence in 
God, in the goodness of his cause, and in his own prowess. 
Then taking each other by the hand, the appellant swore 
that he would do his best to slay his adversarj-, or compel 
him to acknowledge his guilt: the defendant, that he 
Would exert all his powers to prove his own innocence. 
When they had been separately conducted to the gates 
at which they entered, the constable, sitting at the foot of 
the throne, exclaimed thrice, "Let them go," adding to 
the third exclamation, " and do their duly," The battle 
immediately began : if Ihe king interposed, and look the 
quarrel into his own hands, the combalants were sepa- 
rated by the officers with their wanda, and then led by the 
constable and mareschal to one of the gates, through 
which they were careful to pass a' " 



- .. JS deemed a disgrace to be the first to leave the place 
of combat. If either party was kiOed, or cried " craven," 
he was stripped of liis armour on the spot where he lay, 
was dragged by horses out of the lists through a passage 
Opened in one of the angles, and was immediately 
hanged or beheaded in the presence of the mareschal *] 
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Trial by battle was not only awarded in criminal pro- 
BMUtions, but also in cases, where issue was joined on a 
writ of right, or where the tenant denied that he owed 
the services claimed by his lord, or the seller that he had 
wari'anted the ai'tide bought, or the debtor that he had 
Iwrrowed money on promise, security, or mortgage. In 
all such actions it was at the option of the defendant to 
flght in person, or to produce a lawful champion : the 
demandant was excluded from the lists, and compelled 
to intrust the defence of his claim to the prowess of a 
freeman who would swear of his own knowledge to tho 
right of his principal *. But here the king made a m"f)at 
important and beiieRcial improvement, by allowing trial 
by grand assize to supersede the doubtful trial by battle. 
The defendant might solicit a writ to sWp the process 
by duel : on which the demandant, if he meant to prose- 
cute his claim, waa compelled to obtain a writ to proceed 
by grand assize. The sheriff in consequence impan- 
elled a jury, after the manner which has been already 
described. They were sworn to judge of the matter in 
dispute from their own knowledge, or the report of per- 
sons, whose testimony they would believe no less than 
that of tlieir own senses ; and an unanimous verdict was 
obtained by discharging those, who pleaded ignorance of 
the subject, and by substituting others better informed 
in their place. Tlie superior equity of this mode of de- 
cision was universally admitted; and its adoption gra- 
dually prepared the way for the introduction of similar 
innovations in the other departments of public justice t. 

Henry never exercised his judicial duties with greater 
splendour, than in the important cause between Al- 
phonso, king of Castile, and his uncle, Sancho, king of 
Navarre. After a long and ruinous contest, these princes 
agreed to refer their dispute to the equity of the king of 
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*.D. England, and bound themselves under a severe penalty 
jj^-to submit to his decision. Henry held his court at West- 
■ minster, attended by the English and Noi-man prelates, 
eafls, barons, and justices. The bishop of Palentia ap- 
peared on the part of Alphonso, the bishop of Pampe- 
luna on that of Sancho. But as the judges were igno- 
rant of the language of the advocates, the pleadings 
were committed to writing, and Iranslated by the aid of 
interpreters ; and after three days, the king, having pre- 
viously taiten the opinion of the court, solemnly pro- 
nounced hia award ; that each prince should restore the 
lands and castles claimed by the other, and lliat Al- 
phonso should pay to his uncle in the next ten years 
thirty thousand maravedies by equal instalments. The 
ambassadors accepted the judgment, and swore that if 
their respective sovereigns refused to execute it, they 
would return and surrender themselves prisoners into 
the hands of the king '. 

I shall here mention, on account of its connexion with 
the administration of justice, an occuiTence which hap- 
pened at a more early period. In 1166, a colony of 
foreigners, to thu amount of thirty of both sexes, landed 
m England, under the guidance of a teacher named 
Gerard. They belonged to a numerous sect of fanatics 
who infested the north of Italy and the neighbouring 
provinces of Gaul and Germany, and who were called 
Cathari, or " the pure," because they taught that the 
use of marriafre was incompatible with salvation. They 
had come to diaseminaie their doctrine in England ; but 
their success was confined to the acquisition of one 
female proselyte. T(\e case was nifhout precedent ; and 
the king, after much deliberation, ordered them to be 
apprehended, and arraigned before a synod of bishops, 
at wliich he assisted in person. To the questions put to 
them, they replied that they were Christians, that they 
"■""''"""'d the doctrine of the apostles, and believed tha 
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divii'iily of Christ ; but at the same time they rejecled 
baptism, the euoharist, and marriage. When ai'guments 
were employed to convince them, they merely replied, 
that it was their duty to believe, not to dispute ; and to 
the threat of punishment, they opposed the words of the 
gospel : "blessed are they which are persecuted for 
" righteousness' sake," Wearied out by their obstinacy, 
the synod pronounced them heretics, and transferred 
them to the secular power. The English woman, who 
does not seem to have been ambitious of the crown of 
martyrdom, eagerly recanted : the foreigners, by order 
of the kin^, were branded in the forehead, stripped to 
the waist, and whipped out of the city. One writer in- 
forms us that they all perished in the fields, in conse- 
quence of a proclamation forbidding any one to hold in- 
tercourse with them ;.but the dean of St. Paul's, who 
probably attended the synod, and two other contempora- 
ries, assert that after suffering their junishment they 
were conducted out of the realm *. 

The eyes of all the European nations were directed 
at this period to the disastrous condition of the Christians 
in Palestine. The throne of Jerusalem, which the cru- 
saders had raised and supported at the expense of so 
much blood and treasure, was tottering on its basis ; and 
the king, Baldwin IV., a minor and a leper, was no 
match for the talents and power of Saladin, who by suc- 
cessive conquests annually contracted the limits of the 
strangers, and threatened to eradicate them in a few 
years from the soil of Asia. Henry, in the presence of 
the papal legates, had solemnly sworn to visit the holy 
land. Whether he intended to perfuiTQ this vow, is un- 
certain ; but the danger of exposing Bis dominions to the 

ligMlieleffiig^tl. Rsil. Coegeali. cit Pioard in'nol. ad Newlmij. ihTSl. 
Ubique «q^l«nt"c rf™r[niebMlL''in«imea PhUippoooinit^ Flao- 
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inroads of a powerful neighbour furnished him with a 
decent plea for deferring its execution. Louis, however, 
i. 1,, made the proposal to , accompany him in the expedition. 
1177, The objection could be no longer urged; a day wasftsed 
S^P'. for their departure ; and the two princes swore, Henry, 
'■ that he would assist his lord the king of Franco, Louia 
that he would assist his faithful vassal the king of Eng- 
land, against all men. This plan was defeated by tha 
subsequent illness and death of Louis ; and Henry, 
though he affected to be constantly occupied with the 
project, allowed year after year to pass, without finding 
an opportunity of putting itiu execution. At last his sin- 
cerity was probed by the arrival of the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, and the grand master of the knights hospitallers, 
with letters from queen Sybilla, and the earl of Tripoli, 
the regent. They east themselves at the feet of the 
king, solicited his powerful aid, and delivered to him, at 
the representative of Fulk of Anjou, whose descendants 
had swayed the sceptre for the last flfty years, the royal 
banner, with the keys of the city, of the principal forts, 
Budoflhe holy sepulchre. Henry returned them with 
expressions of pity, but requested the ambassadors to 
wait till be had received the advice of his council. He 
summoned the prelates and barons of England, the king. 
Mar. prelates and barons of Scotland, to meet him at West- 
U. minster ; and, after engaging to abide by their council, 
arifully put to them the following queBtiou: was it better 
for liim to remain at home, and govern the nations which 
pravideaoe had intrusted to his care, or to proceed to the 
east, to defend the Christians of Palestine a^inst their 
infid'el neighbours ? The answer was what he had ua< 
doubtedly antioipatej; and to the disappointment of tha 
envoys theking.in lieu of his personal services, promised 
& subsidy of fifty thousand murks *. 

Birt on the twenty-ninth of September 11S7. ninety- 
sis j'Cars after its redaction by the &rst crusaders, Jeru- 
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salem was a^Eun surrendered into the hands of the Mus- 
eelmans. The news of this mournful eveatplungeil the 
-Christian world into the deepest consternation. Theaged 
pontiff died of a hroken heart : WiUiam king of Sicily 
wore sackclotli for four days, andvowed to take the cross; 
the other princes condemned their indolence, and the 
avarice which had prompted them to prefer their own 
petty interest before that which they deemed the 
common cause of the Christian religion*. Henry met 
Philip, the new king of France, in a plaiu between 
Gisors and Trie, where the archbishop of Tyre, a port ^^^ 
which still bade defiance to the power of Saladin, ex- j {gg^ 
hortedthemto reseue the holy city from the pollution Feb. 
of the infidels ; and the two kings, the earls of Flanders II. 
and Champagne, and a great number of.barons and 
knights, received the cross. Tbenee the kinji hastened 
to England, and held a great council at Geddington, in 
Northamptonshire, in which it was enacted, that every 
man, who did not join the crusade, should pay towards 
the expense of the expedition one-tenth of his goods, 
chattels, and rents for that year. The lords of manors, 
who intended to accompany the king, were permitted to 
receive for their own use the assessments of their vas- 
sals : those of all others were to be paid into the ex- 
chequer The >ium obtained by Henry was seventy 
thousand pounds to which must he added, sixty thou- 
sand more e'^torted from the Jews, at the rate of one- 
fourth of their personal property +. At the same time, 
he wrote to the emperors of Germany and Constan- 
tinople, and to Bela, king of Hungary, announcing his 
design, and requestmg i safe passage through their do- 
minions, with tho hberly of a free market. From all he 
received favourable answers; and there can be little 

■ But it was not metely telifiioli! feeling which aniir.al^d the (Tusadetl 
Uic; »err alHimad for tlieii own MtFty. Jam. euvs Prtei of Rlois. <HTca 
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doubt that he would have underUken the expedition, 
had he not been involved in hostilities with the king of 
France, by the turbulence of his son Richard, and had 
not his paciScitioii with that monarch been quickly fol- 
lowed by his death. 

The reader will not have forgotten the rebellion and 
pardon of Henry's sons. These pjinces excelled in every 
martial exercise of the age. The elder, laying aside the 
Btate and title of king, had spent three years on the con- 
tinent as a private adventurer, displaying his prowess in 
every tournament, and frequently carrying off the prize 
of valour*: his example was eagerly imitated by his 
brothers Richard and Geoffrey; and the father listened 
with pride to the reports of the victories won, and of the 
admiration excited, by his children. Modern writers 
have described the profession of chivalry as the school 
of honour and probity; unfortunately history has pre- 
served few traits of these virtues in the characters of 
the ancient knights. The king's sons were indeed brave, 
bountiful, and accomplished ; but their bravery was often 
stained with cruelty ; their bounty was fed by violence ; 
and their accomphslnneBts served only to display in 
A.D. clearer colours their perfidy and ingratitude. When 
11S3. Henry commanded Richaul to do homage to his elder 
brother for the duciiy of Aquitaine, tlie high-spirited 
prmce refused. He had done homage, he said, to Ma 
fether, from whom he received it, and to the king of 
France, who was its sovereign lord ; but to his brother 
he did not owe, and therefore would not promise, either 
service or fealty. The affront sank deep into the mind 
of the young king, who sought, and soon found, an op- 
portunity of revenge. Richard i-uled his subjects with a 
sceptre of iron. His exactions were incessant : the 
slightest disobedience was instantly visited with severe 
punishment ; and no female, unlets within the walla of 
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a castle, was safe from the insults of the pnnee or of the 
lawless banditti who executed his orders. His barons 
rebelled ; and at their invitation the young Kenry, with 
liis brother Geoifrey, and an army of Brabanters and 
Bretons, invaded the duchy. The king hastened to put 
an end to this unnatural war; called his children before 
him, and apparently reconciled them to each other. 
From our ignorance of the motives which secretly swayed 
the tbree princes, we obtain but a dark and indistinct 
viewof the events which followed, Richard appears to 
have remained with his father : first Henry, and then 
Geoffrey, revolted : both returned with professions of re- 
gret to their duty, and both again unfurled the standard 
of rebellion. Rots were laid against the life of the king. 
On one occasion, as he advanced to speak with Henry, 
he was received with a volley of arrows, one of which 
pierced his cuirass, but only inflicted a slight wound : 
on another, as he was going to confer with Geoffrey, hia 
horse was shot through the head. The bishops of Nor- 
mandy, by command of the pope, escommunieafed the 
authors, and the fomentora of the War* r but the two 
brothers persevered iu their hostility, supported their 
followers with the plunder of the husbandmen and the 
churches, and fixed the festival 6fWhi^mfmday to give 
battle to their father. But before the day arrived, iatigue 
and anxiety had thrown the young Henry into a fever, 
which speedily baffled the skill of his physiciaas. When 
he was informed that he had only a few hours to live, his 
soul became agitated with fear and remorse. He de- 
spatched a messenger to his father to implore fori^ive- 
ness, and to solicit as a last favour that he would visit 
his dying but repentant son. The kii^ was inclined to 
go: his friends, apprehensive of somenew plot, dissuaded 
him. Taking therefore a ring from his finger, he bade 
the archbishop of Bordeaux to bear it to the prince as a 
token of his love and forgiveness. The young Henry 

•Pet. Bleiep. 47.©, 
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pressed it to his lips, confessed Ins sma in public, and 
ordered the bishops to lay him ot a bed of ashes pnj- 
pai'ed in the middle of the room, where he received the 
craraonts, and expired*. Hisileath dissohed thecon- 
'lir federaoy ; and Geoffrey waapardoiied though his castles 
■ were seized and garrisoned by the king. The .prince, 
however, felt no gratitude for the le^iity witli which he 
had been treated ; and on the refusal of a demand which 
he made of the earldom of Aujou, repaUtd to tho court 
of Philip, the French king, where he died, while he was 
contriving now troubles for his fether. Henry did not 
I jg(j_ lament his loss: by Philip he was buried with exlraor- 
Aug.dinary pomp, and demonstrations of sorrowf". 
19. Many years had elapsed, since Adelais, the daughter 
of Louis of France, had been betrothed to Richard, and 
intrusted to the care of his father. Henry kept her in 
one of his castles,' and jealously excluded his son &om 
her company. It was now rumoured that he was in 
lore with her himself; and his character, joined to the 
attempt which he made to procure a divorce from 
Eleanor, gave strength to the general suspicion. If 
Richard troubled himself at all on account of the prin- 
cess, it was merely for political motives ; but Philip ear- 
nestly sought to preserve the reputation of Ma sister, 

• Wcolaeir. Hot.MS, Gmrase. 1«2, 1433. 
Uili neriort every ana. who 'p«l«i^e'il ^«ny "nw^inKe" of ^troMmyl 

tredtetloiu I BBit tliit In Uie pr^rnt yur ril§9) all the Ohrlitlan nuion^ 
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whieh wetild Miow the oonjiitulloii oT maU of (lie pUneli la the OJia 

ratthqiinkee. was to inwp tlie &« of the nrth. OTHtinrniiu! trraund 
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and the honour of his family. He demanded Adelais 
for her husband: to his demand the pope added the 
threat of oxcommunication ; bat the wily monarch was 
able to defeat both the demands of the oat, and the 
threats of the other, by deceitful promises and evasive 
proposals. Thouifh this conduct involved him in per- 
petual quarrels with the king of France, he kept lier in 
hia custody ; and till his death it remained a problem, 
whether she were the wife of the son, or the mistress of 
the father. 

The interest, which Philip and Richard felC, in the 
situation of Adelais naturally connected these two 
princes, who, at the conclusion of an armistice under 
the mediation of the papal legates, returned together to 
Paris, and to prove that they looked on each other as 
brothers, ate at the same table, and slept in the same 
bed *. This intimacy alarmed the jealousy of the king, 
and Richard was ordered to return to his own territo- 
ries. He obeyed ; and during the repeated hostilities 
between Philip and Henry, aided his felher, till his sus- 
picions wore awakened by the marked partiality of the 
king for his youngest son John, and by reports that the 
crown of England was destined for that prince. Afler ».d. 
a communication with Philip, both proceeded to a con- 'ISS 
ference with Henry, in which tlie French king proposed, j^' 
as the haais of a peace, that Adelais should be given up 
to Richard, and that Henry's vassals should swear feally 
to- that prince as the heir apparent. During the alter- 
cation which tbllowed, Richard observed that he was 
the eldest surviving son, and that his title to the suc- 
cession ought to be recognised. The king returned an 
evasive answer. " Tlien," exclaimed the indignant 
youth, " I am compelled to believe that which I before 
"deemed impossible;" and instantly uugirding his 
sword) and kneeling at the feet of Philip, added : " To 
" you. Sir, I commit the protection of my rights ; and 
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" to you I now do horaa^ for all the dom nions of my 
" father m France Phihp rejhed tliit he aceejted 
him for his man and restoied io him all the caillea 
which he bid tahen from Henrv The k ng a founded 
at what he saw and heard retired precip tatelj from the 
conference * 
*. n. At the conclusion of the (nice hoWihiies recom 
1189'menced. Richard with mo t of the continpntil haiors, 
'*"■ joined the French kmg and Henry compelled to flee 
^'^' from his enemies successively abandoned Mans his 
birlh-plaee the castle of Amboi'e and the strong citj 
of Tours His licallh was much impaired and as a 
precaution in nse of bis death he lequired the sene 
sehal of Normandj to swear that he would delner the 
fortresses of that province to prmce John 10 I Itle d d 
he know That John himself had joined m the confede 
racy against him. At the solicitation of the bishops, 
the two kings met in a plain near Tours, Philip exulting 
in the pride of victory, Henry with a mind subdued by 
misfortune, While they were conversing at a distance 
fl-om the crowd, the lightning fell near them: soon 
afterwards a second peat of thunder, still more tremen- 
dous, was heard, and the agitation of the king became 
so great, that his attendants found it difficult to bold ' 
bim on horseback. In this state he submitted to all 
the demands of his enemies : to pay a sum of twenty 
thousand marks as an indemnity to Philip ; to permit 
his vassals to do homage to Richard ; and to place Ade- 
lais in the hands of one out of three persons then named, 
who, at the return of Philip and Richard from the cru- 
sade, should deliver her to one or other of these princes. 
He bad stipulated that a list should be ^ven to him of the 
barons who had joined the French king, a curiosity that 
planted a dagger in. his breast ; for the first name which 
caught bis eye was that of his favourite son John. He 
read no further: but retumii^ the paper, departed for 

• H0V.37O. Dlwu.eil. Gtm<e,isae. Bcnnl. Ahb.iL510. 
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Chinon with ei broken heart. At Drat he sank into a 
deep melancholy: this was followed by a raging fever, 
in the I'arosysms of which he called down the vengeance 
of heaven on Iho mgratilude of his children, Geoifre)', 
the chancellor, and one of his natural sous, attended 
with pious sedulity the sick bed of his father. Henry 
thanked liim for his affection, gave him with his bless- 
ing the ring from his own finger, and expressed a wisli 
that he might be promoted to the archbishopric of York, 
or the bishopric of Winchester. On the seventh day all 
hope of his recovery vanished; and at his request he 
was carried into the church, and received at the foot ol 
the altar the last consolations of religion. The moment 
he expired the bishops and barons departed, while the 
other attendants stripped the corpse, and carried off_^^ 
every tiling that was valuable. He was buried with j 
little pomp in the choir of the convent of Fontevraud, 
in the presence of his son Ricliard, and a few kn^hU 
and prelates *. 

By his queen Eleanor Henry had five sons, of whom 
only two, Richard and John, survived their father. His 
daughters were Matilda, Eleanor, and Joan, whose mar- 
riages maybe brietly mentioned. I. The husband of Ma- 
tilda was Henry the lion, duke of Saxony, Bavaria, 
Angaria, and Westphalia, at one time the most powerful, 
afterwards the most unfortunate, prince in Europe. 
His arrogance united the whole empire against hira. 
By a judicial sentence he was despoiled of all his do- 
minbns, except his wife's dower, the cities of Bruns- 
wick and Lunenburgh, and was compelled to banish 
himself from Germany for the space of three years. It 
was during their exile that Matilda bore hira a fourth 
son, William, from whom is descended the illustrious 
family which now fills the imperial throne of these 
realms. — 2. Eleanor in her fourteenth year was married 

• Hored. 872. Getiaw, 1543. GlraM. Anj. Sac. il. 3S1, 333. Ktf 
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to Alphonso the good, king of Castile Her son Henry 
succeeded hia father : her tuui daughters became the 
queens of France, Leon, Portugal and Anagon.— 
3. Joan, the youngest of the three sisters at the age of 
eleven was conducted to Palermo, and mimed lo Wil- 
liam the second, king of Sicily. She bore him no chil- 
dren ; but her husband settled on her a princely dowcj', 
and by his will left to her father a table of gold twelve 
feet in length and one foot and a half in breadth, a tent 
oT silk suationlly capacious to hold two hundred jer 
s<uis, sivty thousand measures of wine, sixty thousand of 
wheat, and sixty thousand of barley, with one hundred 
galleys equipped and proviaianed fiw two years Pio- 
bably he had made these preparations in consequence 
of his vow to join the crusade Henry died three months 
before him bnt his son Richard, as will afterwards be 
seen, cnmpdled the snccessor of William to pay to hun 
these bequests • 

Of the king's natural children the most celebrated 
were his sons by Rosamond, the daughter of Walter 
ChlFord, a baron of Herefbrdsbu:*! William the elder 
was born while Henry was duke of Normandy, Geof- 
frey the younger about the time of hia accession to the 
throne of Englandt. They were educated wjfh the 
ehildren of Eleanor, and destined fbr the highest offices 
in the church and state. William, who received the sur- 
name of " long-sword," married the heiress of another 
William, earl of Salisbury, and succeeded to the estates 
and titles of that powerful nobleman. Geoffrey before 
he had attained the age of twenty was named to the 
bishopric of Lincoln. It Was at the time of the first 
rebellion, and the prelate elect immediately assembled a 
body of armed men, and dispei'sed the northern insur- 
gents. At the head of one hundred and forty knights 
he met his fcther, who embraced him,, exclaiming- 

•Hovei,383, Bened-Abb.ll 612. 

i HewsB aWr lliaa princfl HaBry (An^.-SflC. iLSTS), mIio Tia Horn 
KUhiafOuimanthsanertUednlJiatSli^lKin. »ie«a,f«), 
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« Thou olono art ) ) 1 I, t n t n . the rest are bas- 
" tarda*. It was t j% b f he could obtain the 
confirmation of his 1 ti n n a unt of his youth; 
nnd seven years afte d th ugh he continued to 
recoive the revenu f h he was still a layman. 

At length Uie pope n ted that ha hould take orders, 
or resign the bishopric. He.chose the latter, and at- 
tended his father in the quality of chancellor dunug the 
last war, and at his decease. 

Their motlier, before her death, had retired to the 
convent of Godstow, where she endeavoured by amend- 
ment of life to expiate the scandal of her former incon- 
tinence. Henry, for her sake, bestowed many presents 
on the nuns, who, through gratitude lo her memory, 
buried her in their choir, bung a pall of silk over her 
tomb, and surrounded it with lamps and tapers. Hugh, 
bishop of liucoln, disapproved of their conduct. Reli- 
gion, he obser%-od to them, makes no distinction between 
the mistress ofa king and the raistrejis of any olher per- 
son. By his orders her body was removed, and interitd 
in the common cemetery i". 

Henry had made his last will seven years before his 
death. It regards nothing but his personal estate ; for 
the crown lands would of course descend to his sueccs- 
Bor. He bequeaths twenty thousand marks of silver to 
be divided into four equal portions for the support of the 
knights templars, of the knights hospitallers, of the dif- 
ferent religious houses in Palestine, and for the defence 
of the Holy I.and. He gives five thousand to the religious 
houses in England, three thousand to those in Nor- 
mandy, and two thousand to those in Anjou. For the 
dower of indigent free women in England, that Ihcy 
may be married suitably to their estate, he leaves three 
hundred marks of gold, two hundred fur the same pur- 
pose in Normandy, and one hundred in Anjou. Two 
thousand marks of silver were to be divided among the 
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nuns of Fontevraud, where he wished to be buried, and 
ten thousand more were bequeathed to particalat mo- 
nasteries and convents The will enda m the following 
manner: " And I command you, inj sons, by the faiih 
"which you owe me, and the oaths vhich you have 
** sworn to me, that you cause this my testament to he 
" inviolably fulfilled, and oppose no impediment in the 
" way of my executors and if any man presume to do 
" otherwise, may he incur the mdignation and wrath 
"ofthe Almighty God, and the curse both of God and 
" me. In the same manner I command you, arch- 
"bishops and bishops, to e\.Pommunieate with lighted 
" candles ail who shall presume to disturb this my will : 
" which I would have you know, that the sovereign 
" pontiff has confirmed with his signature and seal 
" under the threat of anathema". 

We are indebted to the care of Henry for the first 
assize of arms. The conqueror had strictly enjoitied 
that all freemen should be provided with competent 
arms : Henry gave to the itinerant judges the char<^ 
to see that this injunction was faithfully obeyed. In 
liai they received instructions to inquire with the aid 
of juries into the value of all freemen's reals and chat- 
tels, to enrol their names in separate classes, to add 
after each the arms belonging to that class, and to cause 
the schedule to be read in open court before those whom 
it concerned. Every military tenant was to possess 'a 
coat of mail, a helmet, a lance, and a shield for every 
knight's fee which beheld: every free layman having 
in tent or chattels the value of sixteen marks, was to be 
armed in the same manner; but if he had only ten 
marks, he was to possess a habergeon, a scull cap of 
iron, and a lance: and all burgesses and freemen of 
smaller property were to have at least a jacket lined 
with wool, a scull cap of iron, and a lance. All were 
obliged to swear that tliey would provide themselves 
• Rym. 1. 57. 
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with these arms against the next feast of St. Hilary, to 
be faithful to king Henry, the son of the empress Ma- 
tilda, and to keep their arms foe the king's service, and 
with fidelity lo the king and kingdom. An additional 
oath was taken at the same time, that they would not 
buy or sell ships to be carried beyond the sea, or sead 
limber out of the kingdom*. 
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RICUAaD I. 

COMTBMPORAHY PRINCES. 
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iDce— And his Death. 



A.D. The read ' al dy q 'nted with the character of 
1189-Richard th Id t 1 th ng sons of the late 

king. It n k d 11 t 1 n he first saw the 

corpse of hi f tl h bu t nt tars; and this token 
of natur 1 ff t w hail d by the spectators as a 
proof of m ra H b q t conduct contributed 
more to t n tl t d f p bl p nion in his favour. 
He dismissed hts own counsellors, and called to his ser- 
vice those who had remained faithful to his lather*. 

To take formal possession of his transmarine do- 
minions, and to settle the existing diiFereuces between 
the crowns of France and England, detained Richard a 

• Hoi-cd. 573. Bromiit. US5, Palis, 15!, 
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few weeks oti the contiiieiit. But he immediately or- 
dered bis mother Eleanor to be liberated from conGne- 
meut, and invested her with the high d^nity of regent. 
The queen dowager exercised her authority with pru- 
dence and moderation. As she proceeded in royal state 
from district to district, she distributed alms for the 
soul of her late husband, released the prisoners who had 
been conflned without due process of law, fir^ave of- 
fences committed against the crown, restrained the se- 
verily of the foresters, and re e d the outlawries issued 
upon common feme By p oc ama on she ordered all 
freemen to take the a h a lan e to duke Richard 
— he had already rec ed he du coronet in Nor- 
mandy— and to sw a ha h y ou A be obedient to 
his laws. At her n a n he barons and prelates 
assembled at Winche e ce e heir new sovereign, 

and the third day of September was fixed for the cere- 
mony of his coronation *. 

At the appointed hour the procession moved fVom his 
chambers in the palace of Westminster. The whole 
way to the. high altar in the church had been previously 
covered wish crimson cloth. First came the clergy, 
abbots, and bishops, followed by two barons with the 
cap of state, and golden spura, ■and two earls carrying 
the rod and sceptre. The three swords were borne by 
John the king's brother, David brother to the king of 
Scotland, and William earl of Salisbury ; and to these sut^ 
ceoded six earfs, and sis barons carrying on their shoul- 
ders the different articles of royal apparel. The crown 
bod been intrusted to the hands of the earl of Albemarle, 
who was followed by Richard himself, supported by the 
bishops of Durham and Bath. Over his head was borne 
a cajiopy of silk, stretched on four spears, and carried by 
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font barons. BalJivin, archbishop of CanterliQrj', re- 
ceived the kin^ at the altar, and adminiatered to him the 
usual oath. Ricliavd ihen threw off his upper garment, 
put on sandals of gold, was anointed on the head, breast, 
and shoulders, and received successively from tlie pro- 
perofRcers the cap, tiuiic, dalmatic, swords, spurs, and 
mantle. Thus arrayed he was led to the altar, and so- 
lemnly adjured by the arciibishop, not to assume the 
royal dignily, unless he were resolved to observe the 
regal oath. He renewed his promise, took the crown 
from the altar, and gave it to the prelate, who immedi- 
ately placed it on his head. The ceremony of the coro- 
nation was now complefed. Richaid repaired to the 
throne; and, after the celebration of the mass, was 
reeondueled in state to his apartments*. 

n89. '^'"^ y^iig king had taken the cross during the reign 
'of his father. By a prince of his adventurous spirit, an 
expedition to the holy land would at any time have been 
bailed with joy; at the present it offered to his mind 
irresistible attractions. After the fetal batlleofTiberiaa, 
Acre, Sidon, Ascalon, and Jerusalem, had fallen into 
the hands of Saladin, the victorious soldan of Aleppo 
and Egypt: Tyre alone remained in possession of the 
Christians ; and, if the -struggle was still faintly main- 
tained, it was by the eiiortjons of the thousands from 
Europe, whoso misguided zeal led them annually to 
perish under the walls of Acre. The considerations 
which would have deterred a mote prudent monarch, 
served but to inflame the ambition of Richard ; and to 
make preparations for the recovery of Jerusalem, and 
the discomfiture of the Moslem conqueror, were tha 
great objects of his policy during the four months which 

Sep. ^^ allotted to his residence in England. "With this 

15. view he hastily iilled, in a council at Pipewell, the va- 

-Nwit abbeys and bishoprics ; and divided the powers of 

■HovpA. 374 Tlromiit. 1157. Gi^tr. 154* Dleot", 647. Tli|iv.di.. 
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the regency in liis absence between his chaiicellov Wil- 
liam Lftiigchamp, bisliop of Ely, and .his justiciary 
Hugh Purlsey, bishop of Durham. To satisfy his mo- 
ther, he added to her dower all the lands which had 
been settled on Matilda, the queen of the first Henry, 
and on Alice the relict of StepheD ; and, that his bro- 
ther John might through graiitude be attached to his 
interests, he gave him, besides the earldom of Mortagno 
in Normaady, those of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, 
Gloucesier, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaster in Eng- 
land, about one-tbird of the whole kingdom *. In tiio 
treasury at Salisbuiy above a hundred thousand marks 
were deposited, the fruit of liis father's rapacity ; but he 
deemed this enormous sum inadequate to the gigantic 
projects which he had conceived, and sought to augment 
it by expedients most disgraceful to himself, and inju- 
rious lo his successors. The demesne lands, the ho- 
nours and the offices of the crown, were exposed to 
pubUo sale. Kforbitant sums, under the name of presents, 
were estorted from every new bishop and abbot. For a 
bribe of three thousand pounds he remitted his displeasure 
against hb brother Qeofoy, tho son of Rosamond, who 
had been lately ehosan archbishop of York ; he sold the 
earldom of Northumberland to the bishop of Durham dur- 
ing the term of his natural life, for one thousand pounds ; 
and in eonwderation of ten times that sum, restored to the 
ting of Scots the castles of Berwick and Eosbu^h, with 
all the right of superiority over the crown of SeotJand, which 
had bean acquired by Henry, Then came the punishment 
of real or presumed offenders. Kanulph de Gianville, the 
lavorits of the last sovereign, waa cast into prison, and 
compelled to pay fifteen thousand pounds for his liberty ; 
and Stephen, the last seneschal of Anjou, was kept in irons, 
end tormented vnth hunger, in Wuiohester, till he paid 
thirty thousand Angevin pounds, and bound himself to 
pay fifteen tJiousand more for Ma releaae. When the moans 

*Huv.3J3. ErocipdlSS. 
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of r£using money were eiliausted in England, lie saJleJ to 
Normandy, to fill his coflbrs by similar expedients *. 

Before we accompany hira on his way to Palestine, it 
will be proper to advert to the £ite of the English Jews. 
The Jews ofthisperiodwere, in eveiy Christian country, 
the sole, or the principal banliers. As uo law existed 
to regulate the interest of money, their profits were 
unormous ; and at the time of a military expedition, and 
especially of a crusade, their demands always rose in 
proportion to the number and wants of the borrowers. 
Hence, sensible that they had earned the hatred of the 
people, they were cai-efal to deserve by the value of their 
offerings the friendship of the prince. In England they 
had grown rich under the protection of the late king : 
but, as Philip of Prance htd, at his accession, banished 
them from his dominions, conBscated their property, 
and annulled the obligations of their debtors, an idea 
was confidently entertained that aimilar measures would 
be adopted by the new sovereign. To obviate the ex- 
pected calamity, the Jews had hastened with raluable 
presents from every county to London: but Richard. 

• Wo. Me. S— 10. Hot. 311, C, J. Bromp. 1161, 1!B7. Uloeto, aifl. 
Theklng^ nhatWr toUiekingofacotemay beaeeoloRymec,i, 6*. Itlaiiot, 
a> 8oin6linwshaabeenBupp(«ed,atoriniilracDsnitL(moftlieloilepeadenceof 
BooUwid, but a resignation on the pan of Bicboni oT all thoee rlglila wliirh 
Henri had estotttd Iran William Rprhia ransom. In lieu of Ihem he te- 
' cdvea tea tlionsaid pounds, pi-abaMy the Bum irhioh WUUam nmild hare 

on the samE ftxiung ai toriner^r ; waUBm vaa to do lo Biohard ThBte/er 
UtUeohn onelit to hara done to Bohud'a predeocBMra, mid BJohard was 
to do to WilliBm whalarer ft» ouehl lo haw Sona to Maloulm, aoeorrlms 
to an aiFSId to be olTen iiy eti^t buoDa, to be oqtially eho»n b> the two 
klDgirqoldqQldMto^orwnQrtnpradttoM leolmod^uM^fewrnnl, 

mU™l Bho«a thai Ihe words (bllomn» b» eiplanatory of thma preeedloK 
and that th.-rtoWoTiho Soottub kug meant tl bonoun o ha pad lo 
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wliethcr he foresaw the probabiKty of a popular tumult, 
or thought that their presence would pollute the holi- 
ness of the ceremony, forbade them to appear before 
him on the day of his coronation. In dofciore of this 
prohibilJOG, some had the temerity to laiz with ilie crowd, 
and enter the gates of the palace, Tb£j w&i^ eapelled 
with insults, followed with clubs and sfones, and mur- 
dered by the fury of tteir pursuers. A report immedi- 
ately gained credit that t'he king ^lad giv.it a g'jiieral per- 
mission to kill them and plunder their prsfeuj Thepo 
pulace assembled in great numbers : every Jew found in 
the streets was murdered without mtrc\ rnd e\ ery house 
belonging to a Jew was set on fire. It was in \ain that 
Rieiiard despatched the justiciary with several knights 
to disperse the rioters. These olRiiers were compelled 
to tiee for their own safety, and the work of conflagra 
tion and murder continued till the next morning —The 
king hanged three of the ringleaders, on the prefe\t 
that they had burned the houses of Chnstians but iie 
refused to irritate his subjects at the beginning of hia 
reign by acts of severity in favour of a hated people, and 
contented himself with issuing a procSaflation, in which 
lie took the Jews under bis protection, and forbade any 
moleslalion to be offered to them either in their persons 
or properly *. 

This impunity, however, encouraged the enemies of ^.d. 
the Israelites; and the crusaders in their way to the 1190, 
coast were careful to imitate their brethrgn in the capi- 
tal. Tlie excesses at Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, Ed- 
mondsbury, and Lincoln, seem to have been caused by 
the impulse of the moment: those at York were the re- 
eult of an organized conspiracy. Befure smiset a body Mac, 
of men entered the city, and in the darkness of the ^^• 
night they attacked the house of Bgnnet, a wealthy Jew, 
who had perished in the riot in London. His wife and 
jhildren were massacred, his praperty was pillaged, and 
ihe building was burnt. The house marked fur destnie- 

•Iio>gd,374. Oiodo.eiV. Usmlgghinl, SM. Kcnliilg. Ix.l, 
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ton on the folio v g n^tt Vel ngcd to Joeen anothet 
Jew eiiaally veilthy l^at w!io 1 ad eaoapcd from tha 
murder of his brethren m the metfopolna Ha had 
however the -wisdnm to retire into tlie eastlp w th h a 
treasures and iaiaily and waa un tated by most of tl e 
Jews n York and the ei^hbou 1 ood U fortunately 
one morning the governor letl the astle and at h s 
ret irn the fi^t ves who amounled to fl e 1 luid e 1 men 
independently of the women andchildien, miBtrusti S h s 
intentions, refused him admission. In conjunction with 
the sheriff he ciiUed the people to his assistance; the 
fortreea was besieged night and day; a considerable 
ransom was offered and rejected ; and the Jews iji their 
aespair formed the horrid resolution of disappointing 
■With their own hands the malice of their enemies. 1 hey 
buried their gold and silver, threw into the flames every 
thing that was eombustiblo, cut the throats of their 
■Wives and children, and consummated the tragedy by 
Stabbing each other. The few who had not the courage 
to join in this bloody deed told the tale from the walls 
to-the assailantfc and lo save their lives implored per- 
mission to ftceive baptism. The condition was accepted, 
and the moment the gates were thrown open they were 
masBacred. The conquerors then marched to the ca- 
thedral, extorted from the officers the bonds -which the 
Jews had deposited -with them for greater security, and 
making a bonfire, burnt them in the middle of the nave. 
—These outrides brought the chancellor to York: but 
the principal oifendershad fled into Scotland; and he 
contented himself with deposing the sheriff and gover- 
nor, and taking the recognisances of the citizens, to ap- 
pear and answer in the kings court. In narrating so 
many horrors, it ia a consolation to find them uniformly 
reprobated by the historians of the time. If the ring- 
leaders endeavoured to inltame the passions of the po- 
pulace by religious considerations, it was merely as a 
cloak to their real design, of sharing among themselves 
the spoils of their victims, and of extinguishing their 
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debts by destroying the securities, together witli the pet- 
eons, of tbeic creditors". 

During these massacres Richard was in France, prepar- 
ing for the crusade. The two kings had redprocally bound 
themselyes to commence their pilgrimage at the feast of 
Eaatet ; on account of the preaiature death of the French 
queen the time was deferred till Midsummer. They July 
met in the plains of Vezelai ; and a gallant army of 1- 
more than one hundred thousand men, in the double 
character of warriors and pilgrims, marched under their 
banners. At Lyons they separated, Philip taking thejulj 
road to Genoa, Richard tEat to Marseilles : but it was 31. 
mutually understood that both armaments should join 
again in the port of Messina in Sicily. At Marseilles 
the patience of Richard was put to a severe trial. His Aug. 
fleet had not arrived: he refused to wait; hired thirty 7. 
small vessels for himself and his suite, crept along the 
Italian coast, and after several adventures, in which his 
temerity led him into imminent danger, landed in safety 
at Naples. A week was employed to satisfy his curio- Ang. 
sity in tlie neighbourhood; after which he crossed.to ^^• 
Salemum, and fixed his residence in that city, cele-Sep. 
brated at thetime for the skill of its medical professorst. ^• 
Before bis departure from Vezelai he had given the 
command of his fleet Ifl two bishops and three knights, 
with the tide of conslablesj. They crossed the Bay of 
Biscay, and reachfed the mouth of the Tagus in time to 
assist at the defence of Santarem against the Moham- 
medan emir Al Moumenim.— But their allies soon dis- 
* Hot. 379. Die. 651. Hem. 515, 516. Bmmp. ma. Newbrlg. It. T— 11. ' 
t The wlelirated DHitlcvl m-m in Leopine veiK bj llie piofeHois of 
SaWmim wijdsyiicttlfdBRfchBrtl. 
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coTered tliifc tlie crasadere were nut less dange^uB ii8 
friends than as enemies. The citizens of Lisbou were 
compelled fo arm for the proteciion of theii- wivus and 
property ; and it was not till much blood had been shed 
that peace was restored by the exertions of the king of 
July Portugal, and the constables of the fleet. From tha 
24. Tagus they steered to the straits of Gibraltar, _ passed 
them, and keeping the Spanish shore constantly in 
view, ascended the Mediterranean as far as Marseilles. 
AiiR. The army then embarked with expedition; and having 
22. passed between Corsica and Sardinia, and sailed through 
the Lipari isles, reached wirtiout any accident the port 
Sept. of Messina. Two days later arrived the king of France 
^^- in a single ship ; and he was soon followed by Richai-d, 
Sept. who made his entry amidst the clangor of martial music, 
and with all the parade of a conqueror. Philip received 
for his residence a royal palace within, the walls : to the 
English prince was allotted a house in the suburbs sur- 
rounded with vineyards*. 

In Sicily tlie reigning king was called Tancred, a for- 
tunate adventurer, who had seized the crown at the 
death of William, the late sovereign. He would gladly 
hare declined the honour of receiving these powerful, 
and therefore dangerous, guests. As he had never in- 
deed incurred he had no re -on to fea the esentment 
of Philip bh ddmd d f Joan, the 

sister of R ha d, d il m d had re- 

fused to p g h h p had left to 

Henry, R All ow impe- 

riously d rain F m P m h h had hoea 

confined, d ho imma- 

Od. diately c d h ook p ssession of a 

I* strong ca ti C ts d is gned it £o 

Oct the quee h d T d he seized a 

2. neighboun g dp h m k p oprieioi-s, 

and converted it into a dtpOt fbi prOMsions. These un- 
i proceedings alarmed the Siciliaus ; mur- 

> HoT^l. 391. 383. VEtMiniit 309. 
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derous affiajs follywed between tliem and the strangeTS, and 
Bichard imperiously renewed hia demand of tlie legades. 
He had already wade preparations for an asaault on the 
capital, when his impetuosity was checked by the arnTal 
in'hia camp of messengers from Tancred, accompanied by 
the Mng of Jrance and a numerous party of bishops and 
crusaders, aa the mediators of peace With them he had 
spent some hours in debate when a loud cry was heard, 
" To arms, to arms they have tiken Hugh Browne, and 
" are murdering his men The whole camp was instanUy 
in an uproar. Tl o mediators withdrew hastily : Bichard 
mounted his horse his banner ot the dragon was un- 
furled, and ten thDusand min followed the monarch. 
The Siialians fled fiom the 'lummit of a mountain nihicJi 
Separated the Camp from tl e city the walls were cleared 
of thdr defenders by the skill of tie English archers ; the 
gate was broken open with a battering ram, and a great 
part of the city was abandoned to the licentious soldiery, 
who plundered the houses, burned the galleys, and carried 
off the women to the camp. The pride of Philip was hurt 
fa) find himself, by thisevent, a prisoner in the hands of his 
vassal ; and when he beheld the Ecglish banners waving on 
the towers he loudly complained of the insult. After some 
hesitation Richard ordered them to be removed, and to ap- 
pease the king of France intrusted the custody of the 
place to their common friends and associates, the knights 
templars and hospitallers ", 

■^ored now saw that it was in vsun to contend agfunst 
so powerful a litigator. In safisfection of every claim he 
paid to Ricliard forty thousand ounces of gold ; and the 
king in return guaranteed to him the possesion of Apulia 
and Capua, betrothed his nephew and heir, Arthur, the 
young duke of Bretagne, to the in&nt daughter of Tancred, 
and engaged, in ease the marriage were not completed, to 
repay to the king of Sicily or his heirs one half of the 
money which he had received. This treaty was deposited jjpy_ 
with the pope, whom both parties invited to enforce its II. 
observance with ecclesiastical censures |. 

•SoT.384. Yin, 308— 311. Dic.eW, t Hoy. SS5, 388. ■^n.Sia. Eio,6M., 
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Kichard and Piilip, though jeftbua of each other, con- 
trived to mask their real feelings, and spent the winter 
in apparent amity. But in the display of his generosity 
the king of England eclipsed his rival. He sent to 
Philip one half of the forty tliousand ounces of gold, as 
his share of the proflts made by the expedition ; and 
when he heard that many complained of the expense 
caused by their stay in the island, spontaneously offered 
to supply with money oil who were in want. At Christ- 
mas he invited to his table every gentleman in the two 
armies; and after dinner gave to each a present pro- 
portionate to his quality *. But soon another subject of 
dissension arose. Richard had offered his Land to Be- 
rengaria, the daughter of Sancho, king of Navarre; and 
his Inother Eleanor had arrived with the princess at 
Naples. Phdip immediately brought forward the claim 
of his sister Adelais, who had for so many years been 
espoused to the king of England ; and Richard declared 
that he would never marry a woman, who had been, as 
he could prove, the mistress of his father. During the 
dispute Tancred put into the hands of the king a letter 
which he pretended to have received from Philip, con- 
taming proposals for a confederal^ against Richard ; 
and Philip, when it was shown to him, pronounced 
it a forgery, on unworthy ardfice to countenance 
the English monareh in his rejection of Adelais. At 
length it was agreed, that Richard should be released 
from his contract with the French princess, that he should 
pay to Philip ten thousand marks by instalments in the 
course of live years, and that at his return from Pales- 
tine he should restore Adelais. with the strong places 
M-if. "^-"'^ he held as her marriage portion. Some days later 
30,' the king of France sailed for Acre. Richard accompa- 
nied him a few miles ; then turning to Reggio, took on 
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board Eleaiioi' and Berengaria, and conducted them to 
Messina*. 

At length the king bade adieu to Sicily with a fleet of ^p,_ 
fifty-three galleys, and one hundred and fifty other ships, y,' 
Eleanor had returned to England : the queen of Sicily, 
and the princess of Arragon, accompanied the expedi- 
tion. Nine months had already elapsed since Richard 
commenced his journey, and yet, though he was hut a 
few days' sail from the Holy Land, the imptuosity of 
his character led him to squander away two moremontbs 
in a veiy different enterprise. His fleet had been dis-^^p^^ 
persedbya tempest, and when hereaohedCrete, twenty- 12. 
Ave ships were missing. He proceeded as far as Rhodes; 
but being detained there by sickness, despatched some 
swift-sailing vessels to collect the stragglers. From these 
he learned that two ships had been stranded on the coast 
of Cyprus, that the wrecks had been plundered, and the 
Mews thrown into prison. As soon as his health would 
allow, he sailed to Lymesol, and found before the port 
the vessel which carried his sister and Berengaria. They jjjj_ 
had been invited to land by Isaac aprineeof the Com- 6, 
nenian family, who styled h m If mp f C ■p 

but distrusting the faith of th tj t h d rem d 
the open sea, waiting the ar IfRhd Hut 
mediately demanded satisfa t f tl t tm t f 
the crusaders, and received bit f 1 L 
had manned sixgalleys forth p ( ti fth I b 
and bad di'awn up his force 1 „ th bea 1 Th 
prince, with his guards and chieftains, was splendidly 
attired. The rest had no defensive armour, and fought 
with swords, lances, and clubs. After a sharp contest 
the galleys were taken: the archers in the first boats 
cleared the beach of the enemy ; Richard landed with 
his usual impetuosity, and Lymesol was taken. The 
next day Isaac suffered himself to be surprised in hia 
camp by the activity of the invaders, and escaped with 

•Hi>vfd.3g7--39a Vincsaaf, 314-316. Aclrinis wna not restored iifl 
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difRculty lo Nicosia. Humbled by these diaastcrs, and 
dishoartened by the defection of the Cypi'iota, he conde- 
Ecended to sue for a conference, which was held in a 
plain befi>re LymesoL Richacd appeared on a Spanish 
charger, clothed in a silk tunic of a rose colour, with a 
mantle embroidered with crescents of gold, and bearing 
a truncheon in his right hand. After much conversa- 
tion it was agreed, that Isaac should pay three thousand 
five hundred marks of gold ; that he should do homage 
to the king of England ; should resign to him all hia 
castles ; should serve with five hundred knights in the 
holy war ; and at his return, if he had given satisfaction 
lo his new lord, should be reinstated in the possession 
of his dominions. But the Cypiiot soon repented of hia 
.fecility, and escaped in the night from his guards. Re- 
sistance, however, was fruitless. Another battle was 
lost ; Nicosia surrendered ; and his daughter, on whom 
he doated most tenderly, fell into the bands of the con- 
fay queror. With a broken heart he Irft the strong fortress 
^'- of St. Andrea, andthiew himself at the feet of Richard, 
who ordered him .to be bound in chains of silver, and to 
be confined in a castle on the coast of Palestine *. 

It was at Lymesol that the king married Berengaria, 
whowasanointedandcrownedby the bishop of Evreus+, 
Hero also he received a visit from Guy of Lusigaan, ike 
unfortunate king of Jerusalem. Guy had worn tliat 
crown in right ofhis wife Sybilla: but at the siege of 
Acre he found a dangerous competitor in Conrad, the 
marquess of Montferrat, and prince of Tyre. Sybilla 
was dead; and Conrad, who had married ber sister 
Melisent, contended that the crown could no longer be- 
long to Lusignan, but had descended to himself as the 
husband of the real heiress. Philip, who had reached 
Acre, espoused the cause of Conrad ; and this aione 
would have been a sufEcient reason with Richard losup- 
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port the interest of his rival. He received Lusignaa 
with honour, acknowledged him for king of Jerusalem, 
and gave him two thousand marks to relieve his present 



The siege of Acre had now lasted the greater part of 
two years; and both the attaok and defence had been 
conducted with the most obstinate bravery. The en- 
b'ance of the port was watched by tie galleys of Pisa; 
while the land army encamped round the town in a se- 
micircle from sea to sea. But the besiegers were them- 
selves besieged ; and from the neighbonring mountains 
Saladin with an immense army watehed all their motions. 
The number of those who perished by the sword, femine, 
and pestilence, is almost incredible. A hundred and 
twen^ thousand bodies, we are told, were buried in the 
course of one year in the great cemetery ; and in the 
catalogue of the dead were recorded the names of six 
archbishops, twelve bishops, forty earls, and five hun- 
dred barons f, ButthearrivaJsof each day supplied the 
losses of the preceding: it seemed as if the existence 
of Christendom depended on the reduction of Acre ; and 
knights, clergymen, and warriors, continually hastened 
from every part of Europe to lay their bones in this im- 
mense charnel-house. The arrival of Philip soon after 
his departure from Sicily had diffused new vigour 
through the army. Military engines had been erected ; 
tie walls were battered and undermined ; breaches were 
made ; and nothing was wanting for the assault but the 
presence of Richard, with whom the king of France had 
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engaged to share the danger anrl glory of the attempt. 
He was at Famagiista in pursuit of Isaac when he Was 
met by the envoys from the army at Acre. They com- 
plained thathy his delays he had paralyzed the efforts of 
all Christendom; that he seemed toseek his own, not the 
general good; and tlat he had converted against the 
believing natives of Cyprus those arms which he had 
vowed to employ agalast the infidels of Asia. Richard 
was not of a disposition to bear reproof. He replied with 
passion, and overwhelmed the envoys with a torrent of 
abuse, which astonished and intimidated the hearers*. 
Now, however, that he had Completed his conquest, he 
huniedwith impatience to reduce Acre. Of the Cypriots 
he exacted as a fine one half of their movables ; con- 
iirraed to them the laws and customs which prevailed in 
the time ofthe emperor Manuel ; gave the government 
to Richard de Camville, and Robert de Thurnham, and 
sailed item Famagusta with fifty gallevs one hundred 
transports and thirteen large ships called busses. On 
le the second diy the fleet ga\a ch-ise to a strange sail, 
which on nearer approach proved to he a ship of war of 
enormous bulk eairy ng three masts and filled with 
armed men To repeated inquiries were leturned am- 
biguous and contradictory answers Richard ordered 
a general attack But the small galleys of the chris- 
tians were no match for this stately vessel ; and the 
Turks steadily pursued their course as if they despised 
the shoal of ei emies who sought to annoy them. Their 
progress was at last impeded by the audacity of some 
mariners who ] lunging mto thesea, fastened with cables 
theTurkish helm to the English ;,alleys The christians 
immediately boarded, and droie their opponents from 
the forecastle to the stern ; but were driven back in their 
turn, and compelled to escape to their own ships. 
Richard at last resolved to destroy what he despaired 
of being able to capture. By his orders the larger gal- 
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)eya formed in a line with their hoada to the enemy. 
The signal was given; the rowers exerted all their 
strength ; and the galleys were propelled with such ve- 
locity that their beaks perforated the sides of the Turkish 
vessel. She filled, and sank wiili the provisions, aiihtary 
store*, and supplies of Greek-flre and venomous serpents 
which she was carrying to the besieged. Her crew had 
consisted of fifteen hundred picked men- Thirty-five only 
were saved, offtcers and mechanics. The rest were either 
■massacred or drowned *. 

Richard in a few days reached the ramp of the cru- 
saders, and was received by them with enthusiastic ex- 
pressions of joy. He immediately distributed presents Juno 
with his accustomed prodigality, took into his service all 10, 
who offered themselves, and ordered hia battering en- 
gines to be erected against the walls. Though he was 
fioon reduced to an extreme degree of weakness by an 
intermittent fever, his impatience led him to superintend 
the operations of his army ; and in the intervals between 
the fits he was carried on a silk pallet to the trenches, 
and often discharged with his own Imnds the balistse, 
which had been pointed against the enemy t- As he re- 
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covei-ed, the sioge was condupled with additional energy. 
Aasaiilts were repeatedly made, by the christians on the 
fortress, by Salodin on the christians, and in all instances 
without effect. The garrison, however, begati to foresEO 
the fate which awaited them. Their ranks were perpe- 
tually thinned: their defences were rained; and no 
efforts of their ii'iends had been able to raise the siege. 
With the permission of the soldan they offered to nego- 
ciate. Numerous proposals were alternately made and 
rejected, the christians always insisting on the restora- 
tion of Jerusalem, and Saladin as often requiring their 
co-operation to repulse the sons of Nourredin, who had 
invaded his dominions to recovar the patrimony of their 
fether. At length it was agreed that Acre should bo 
surrendered to the christians, and that the Turks, as a 
ransom for their lives, should restore the holy cross, and 
set at liberty one thousand five hundred captives. For 
the performance of these conditions a term of forty days 
was asMgned, and sorae thousands of hostages were de- 
Jnlf lained in the fortress. The crusaders immediately took 
^'^- possession of the place, and Saladin removed his camp to 
a diataueo *. 

This conquest was fondly received by the nations of 
Christendom as a prelude to the delivery of Jerusalem ■ 
but the public joy was soon damped by the news that 
the king cf France intended to withdraw from tlie army. 
It was in vain that Richard, his own officers, and all the 
confederate chiefs, urged him to change his resolution. 
He was equally unmoved by their entreaties or their re- 
proois ; and having sworn not to invade the territories 
of the king of England, he departed from Acre amidst 
^"'7 the groans and imprecations of the spectators. Much, 
however, may be said in his justiflcation. His heaith 
had been deeply impaired by a dangerous illness : of the 
year which he had spent in the expedition, more than 
one half had been lost by the private quarrels of Richard 
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in tlie islands of Sicily and Cyprus ; since Iheir junc- 
tion under the walls of Acre thej had never cordially co- 
operated with each other; and such was the temper of 
the king of England, so aspiring and so passionate, that 
no alternative remained but submission to his caprice, 
or open hostili^. In these circumstances it was con- 
tended by the friends of Philip that he would advance 
the cause of the crusade by retiring from it. He left 
with the king ten thousand of his followers under the 
command of his vassal, the duke of Burgundy *. 

The term fixed by the capitulation of Acre had nearly 
expired, and fiequent messages were exchanged between 
Saladin and Richajd. The soldan refused, under differ- 
ent pretexts, to execute the treaty ; and the king declared 
that the hostages should pay the forfeit of his perfidy 
with their lives. In these ware neither party had been 
sparing of the blood of their captives ; and the repeated 
exercise of vengeance had steeled the heart against the 
suggestions of pity. It was rumoured, probably without 
truth, that Saladin had put to death all his prisoners ; 
and the soldiers, inflamed by the report, loudly demanded 
pei-m!3sion to revenge the fete of their comrades. '1 he 
next was the last day fixed by the treaty. The hostages 
were led to the summit of a hill in sight of the Saracen ^J"^* 
camp : the crusaders assembled in crowds to witness so 
glorious a spectacle ; and at a signal given, two thousand 
seven hundred infidels fell under the swords of their 
Tiutchers. At the same hour and for the same cause an 
almost equal number, the portion which had fallen to 
the lot of the king of France, was massacred on the walls 
of Acre by the troops under the duke of Burgundy. Out 
of five thousand captives only seven emirs were spared 
for the sake of exchange or ransom. Nor was this the 
end of the tragedy. The dead bodies were abandoned to 
tbe insults of the soldiers, who cut them open to dis- 
cover the precious stones which it was believed they had 

•v;nenuf,344. Hoped. 397. 
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swallowed, and carefully preserved tlie gal' .'or medicinal 
purposes *. 

After this bloody deed, which, inhuman as it was, seems 
not to have been contemplated with horror by either the 
christians or mohammedans of the age, Richard eon- 
ducted his army, reduced to thirty thousand men, from 
Acre to Jaffa. It marched in five divisions, with ihe 
knights teaiplars in front, and the hospitallera in the 
rear. The stores and provisions for greater security were 
placed next the se t th m th 1 y andwilh- 

out the cavalry th h foot dest d to keep 

with their arrow th my t di I In this 

manner they proc d d 1 wly 1 tl hore in de- 
fiance of every attempt t rap d tl p gress. Sa- 
ladin encamped n a tl m ) ght I 1 e morning 
he attacked them f t fl k d and daily 

continued the conflict till sunset. He had summoned 
reinforcomenta from every part of his empire ; and as 
soon as these arrived, made a desperate attempt to crush 
Sept- at once the wliole host of hia enemies. At nine in the 
'• morning the kettle-drum was beaten: the Saracens 
rushed with their whole weight on the small mass of the 
christians; and it required all the authority and exer- 
tions of Richard to prevent the dissolution of his army. 
The master of the hospitallera, unable to bear the pres- 
sure, repeatedly solicited the order to chai^; but the 
king, who looked to a decisive victory, deferred it till the 
last moment. At length the signal was given : the in- 
fentry opened for the passage of the cavalry : the men 
at arms charged in different directions; and the enemy, 
unable to withstand their weight and impetuosity, after 
a resistance, fled to the mountains, Richard 
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boa.s(ed that in the course of ioity csrapa. g&s Salad n 
had never experienced so s gi al a defeat V ne auf 
makes his loss amaunt to 6e\en thousai d me and 
twenty-two emirs*. His subsequent conduct showea 
that it had taught him to respect the \alour of the f ru 
saders. He no longer harassed their march ; hut laid 
■waste the country, and dismantled the places before them 
The christians proceeded to Jaffa, rebuilt its walls, and 
fortified the castles in the neighbourhood. 

To recover from the infidels the sacred spot, in which 
the body of Christ had been buried, was the professed 
object of the crusaders ; and to keep it fresh in their 
memory, these words, "the holy sepulchre," were pro- 
claimed thrice every evening by the voice of a herald 
throughout the camp. Richardconcealedhissentimenta 
from his associates ; but he had now learned to doubt oi 
the success of the enterprise, and in his letters toEuropa 
most earnestly solicited supplies of both men and money t. 
SlJIl, with thcae unpressions on liia mind, he did nof 
hesitate to lead the army towards the city. He even j)^_ 
reached Eatnla and Bethania, places within a short dis- 
tance of Jerusalem : but the weather became rainy and 
tempestuous ; a dearth of provisions was felt ; sickness 
spread itself through the ranks ; and many in despair 
abandoned the expedition. It was evident that he must 
either return to Jafla, or instantly make the hopeless 
attempt of canying by storm a place strongly fortified, 
and defended by an army more numerous than his own. 
The king for once listened to the suggestions of pru- j^' 
dence, and bent hi* march back to the coast J. 

The want of union was the chief misfortune of the 
crusaders. Instead of forming one great body, mov- 
able at the will of a single individual, they were so 
many spontaneous, and therefore indepeiideiit, warriors, 
who served any chief whom they chose, and for aa short a 
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time as they pleased. The king of Eagland, indeed, 
from his superior rank, held the nominal command; 
but he was compelled to communicate all his plans to 
his associates, who often opposed them, sometimes 
through private pique or national jealousy, sometimes 
through personal inferest or difference of opinion; and 
he soon discovered that to keep the crusaders together, 
and procure their co-operation, was a more difficult task 
than to counteract the designs, or defeat the armies of 
Saladin. One great subject of dissension nas the nial 
claim of Guy of Lusignan, and Conrad of Montfenat 
After a long stri^gle, Richard, to restore unanimitj, 
consented to abandon the cause of Guy , and immedi- 
ately afterwards Conrad was asaassinated in the streets 
\pr-of Tyr» If the king's former dispute with that pnnce 
■2'' seemed to countenance the report that he was pruy to 
tlie murder, his solemn denial, personal character, and 
the want of evidence, should ctear him from the impu 
iation. His nephew, Henry of Champairne, marued 
the relict of Conrad, and with her received hf,r claim lo 
the imaginary crown of Jerusilera Ridiardacquieaicd, 
and to iademnify Lusignan, ga\e him the island uf 

The election of Henry seemed to ha^e leconciled Ihf 
jarring interests of the crusaders, who now demanded 
with one voice to march again towards Jerusalem It 
was known that the king had received the most preasiin^ 
solicitations to return to his own dominions , but he 
resolved to share the glory of hberating the holy citj, 
and by proclamation declared his mtention of remaining 
June if Palestine another year. With alacrity he led the 
13, army to Beth^nia ; and then, y, ith Jerusalem before his 
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eyes, recommenaed the selection of twenty councillors, 
who should decide upon oath whether it were hetter to 
besiege that capital, or Cairo the capital of Egypt, from 
which Saladin principally drew his supplies. To the 
astonishment of all men, they preferred the latter of 
tiiese projects; and the king, after performing somejulr 
splendid feats of arms, returned to Acre, notwithstand- 26. 
iag the murmurs and remonsti-ancea of his followers. 
The duko of Burgundy composed a song, in which he 
severely censured this vaeillatiiig Mnduot of Richard, 
who, to revenge himself, wrote a satire, or procured onato 
be written, on the personal vices of his opponent*. 

The retreat of the christians did not escape the vigi- 
lance of Saladin. Descendmg from Jerusalem, he hurst 
into the town of* Jaffa, and drove the inhabitants into 
the citadel, who gave hostages for the surrender of the 
place, if it were not relieied by a certain houi At the 
first intelligence of the event, Eichaid ordered the army 
to march by land, while he with se\en gillejs, should 
hasten by sea to the aid of the christians He found 
the beach Imed with enemies to oppose his landing 
His fi'iends advised him to defer the attempt liU the 
arrival of the armj but at the moment a priest swam 
to the royal galley, and to the question which was put 
to him, replied, that man) of the mhabitants had been 
massacred, but that manj stUl defended their lives from 
one of the towers " Then," exclaimed the king, 
" cursed be tbe man who refuses to follow me." He 
plunged into the water: his companions imitated his 
example : the Saracens, awai by his intrepidity, retired 
at his approach ; and the city was cleared of the enemy : 
But Richard disdained to be confined witftin the walls ; 
and by his order a small army of the christians, oon- 
Histing of flfty-five knights, of whom ten only were 
mounted, and two thousand infenlry, encamped boldly 

■ Vin6«uf. 397-41)9. Hnv^lei, ».Wbulfs IhE r^lreatto Ihs Fwnch. 
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without ore of the gates. ' Early in. tlie morning the 
ting was informed of the approanh of the enemy. He 
ordered his lancers to rest on one knee, while each man 
with the buckler on liis left arm should cover his body, 
and with his right should direct the point of his lance, 
the other extremity of which was flrmly fixed in the 
ground. Among them he distributed the balistse, with 
two archers to each, of whom one bent the bow, the 
oliier diaeharged the arrows. The Saracen cavalry, in 
seven divisions, made as many attempts to break through 
the line. £aub charge was unsuccessful, and attended 
with considerable loss. Richard, observing their con- 
fusion, rushed with his knights into the midst of their 
squadrons, where he performed prodigies of valour. He 
was seen by Saphaeddin, the brother of the soldan, who 
had lately solicited {rata him the honour of knightliood 
for his son, and who now sent him during the action a 
present of two Arabian horses. On one of these the king 
continued the conflict till night. It was thought lliat on 
this day he had sm'passed bis former renown. He van- 
quished every champion that dared to oppose him ; he li- 
berated from tlieir captors the earl of Essex and Ralf of 
Malleon, who had been unhorsed ; he extricated himself 
from a host of Saracens, who had surrounded him, and 
impressed the enemy with so much terror or admiration, 
that wherever he charged, they retired from his ap- 
proach. The siege was raised ; but the king's exertions 
liad brought on a fever, which undermined his slrengtli ; 
and he condescended to ask for an armistice thruugii 
the mediation of Saphaeddin. It was concluded for 
three years. The soldan insisted on the destruction of 
Asoalon, and fci return granted to the pilgrims free ac- 
cess to the holy sepulchre *. 

Thus terminated the crusade. If Jerusalem could 
have been won by personal strength and bravery, it 
might have been won by Richard, His exploits, so su- 

VinewLf, 110— 422. Trivel, US— 12B. 
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perior to those of his fellow3,"tIirew a spleadoiir around 
him, which endeared him to the christians, aad. extorted 
the admiration of the infidels. But the little influence 
which they had on the issue of the expedition will jus- 
tify a doubt whether he possessed the talents of a ge- 
neral. He seems to have heen content with the glory, 
without the advantages, of victory; his fickleness pre- 
vented him flroia pursuing for any time the same object ; 
avid his passionate temper made him fitter to promote 
dissension, than to procure unanimity among his asso- 
ciates. As soon as his health would permit, he paid his 
debts, satisfied the claims of his followers, and sailed ~j 
from Acre. The next morning he turned to take a last g. 
view of the shore, and with outstretched arms exclaimed : 
" Most holy land, I commend thee to the caro of the 
" Almighty. May he grant me hfe to return and res- 
" cue thee from the yoke of the infidels ' ! " His fleet, 
with his wife, sister, and the princess of Cyprus on 
board, had sailed some days before, and reached Sicily 
without any accidentt. ITie king followed in a single 
ship, and took a different coiffso : hut his progress was 
often retarded by contrary winds, and a monlh had 
elapsed before he reached the isle of Corfu. Here he Nov. 
hired three coasting vessels to carry him and his suite, 11. 
consisting of twenty persons to Bagusa and Zara. What 
route he meant afterwards to pursue is uncertain. But 
he was aware that the king of France had confederated 
with his brother John to dispossess him of his dominions ; 
that Henry, the emperor of Germany, the rightful heir 
to Sicily, was irritated by his league with Tancred J; and 

St Qllrt.'^Hored"^.' ' " ™™ 

t He hiul married Coaituilia, Ibrtlrue hMcat t]i« deilli ofkingWilllani. 
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tliat many princes, the relations of Conra<l, had pro- 
fessed themselves hostile to hira, as the supposed mur- 
derer of that nobleman. Hence, as lie had assumed 
the ^ai-b of a pilgrim, and sought to disguise himself by 
the length of his beard and hair, it is probable that lie 
hoped to cross the continent unknown, and to elude by 
arliflee the snares of his enemies. However that may 
be, he was driven by a st«nn on tho coast of Isti'ia, be- 
tween Aquileia and Venice, and proceeded towards 
Goritsi, tlie residence of Maynard, a nephew of Conrad. 
One of his pages appeared before that chieflain with a 
present of a valuable ruby, and solicited a passport for 
Baldwin of Bethune, and Hugh, the merchant, pilgrima 
returning from Jerusalem. " The present," he es- 
claimed, " is the present of a prince. He must be king 
" Richard. Tell hira he may come to me in peace." 
The pretendedpilgrim,however,was suspicious of danger, 
and having bought horses, fled in the night. Baldwin 
and seven others remained, and were seized by May- 
nard, who immediately sent a messenger with the in- 
formation to his brother Frederic of Betesow. The king 
had reached Freisach, when he was discovered by a 
Dfc. Norman knight in the service of Frederic : but mindful 
J'l' of his duty to his native sovereign, the knight warned 
him of his danger, and endeavoured to conceal his arri- 
val. Though six of his companions were taken, Richard 
escaped with one knight and a boy acquainted with the 
language. They travelled three days and nights with- 
out entering a house, or purchasing provisions, and 
found ihemseivQS on the fourth day at Erperg, in 
the neighbourhood of Vienna. The boy was sent to 
market. By the display of his money he excited cu- 
riosity: but he eluded every inquiry by answering, 
that his master was a rich merchant who would arrive 
in three days. Richard, though aware of his danger, 
was too weak to prosecute his journey. The hoy was 
again sent to the market, was seized and put to the tor- 
ture; and at last revealed the name and retreat of the 
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king. When RipTiard saw his housp Eurrounded by Dee. 
aimed men, he drew liis sword, and refused to yirfd to 31. 
any one but their chieftain. That chieftaiu im di t ly 
appeai'ed, Leopold, duke of Austria ; the san L p Id 
whom he had tieated wiih the most cruel in It fha 
town of Acre, and who, as brother-in-law to l.,aa n 
ceived himself ciititliid to revenge the wron f that 
unfartunate monarch. He received the kh w d 

and committed him to the care of a haron nam d Had 
mar, tji be closely confined in the castie of Tyemsteign *. 
It is now time to return to England, which during 
the ahaence of the monaich had been impoverished by 
the rapaeity of the minister, and harassed by the ambi- 
tion of his brother. The king had intrusted the reina 
of government to William de Longchamp, a Norman of 
obscure birth, who, in Henry's reign, had passed to 
the service of Richard from that of Geoffrey, the son of 
Rosamond. His talents and industry were quickly re- 
warded with the esteem of his new master r nor was his 
immorality an obstacle to promotion in the court of a 
prince who was actually in arms against his father. 
When Richard succeeded to the throne, preferments 
poured thickly upon the favourite. He was made chan- 
cellor, then bishop of Ely, nest justiciary, at first jointly 
with the bishop of Durham, afterwards without a col- 
league, and lastly, at the king's urgent request, papal 
legate in England and Scotland. Thus,duringRichard'3 a.d. 
absence, he found himself placed at the head of both 1190. 
church and state ; and if we may believe the contem- J""" 
poraiy writers (though their testimony, as that of ene- 
mies, should be received with cautionf), he exercised in 
the most despotic manner thb twofold authority. He » 
Bfud to have been haughty and msolent, rapacious and 
prodigal ; oppressing the laity with lines, ruinmg the 
clergy with exactions, and enlbrmng submission to his' 
will by the severity and promptitude of h' 

* Compare Hoveacn (i08), Newbrigenais (\v. SI), Wendover (ii 
lUlUiew Paris (143, IW), wLUi the eniperoea IctMT in Bymer, I. * 
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He affected the parade of royalty ; was tslwsys acconi- 
paiiied by a guard of one thousand liorsemen ; and, ^s 
tlie king's qiatles wae in bis possession, could at a sjiprt 
notice collect from his garrisona a foriaidalile army*^. 
Such a man must have had as many enemies as there 
were persons whom he had aggrieved by his tyranny, or 
mortified by his superiority. Oftbese, the greater part 
he despised, secure of the protection, as long as he could 
supply the coffers of his master. There was one whom 
ie feai'ed, John, the king's brother, as unprincipled 
and arobitious as himself In the foimer crusades few 
of the pilgrims, either plebeians or princes, had ever 
returned le their homes. John had calculated the 
chances, and in the event of the king's death, had deter- 
mined to seize the sceptre. There was indeed a child, 
who had a better right to the succession, Arthur, the 
son of his elder brother Geoffrey: but, as the claim of 
the nearest heir had been overlooked on other occasions, 
the claim of Arthnr might he overlooked at the death of 
Richard. Richard, however, favoured the interests of 
his nephew; and in his treaty with Tancred, king of 
Sicily, and his letters to the pope, declared the young 
prince the apparent heir to the throne. At the same 
time, to defeat his brother's projects, he oommigsioned 
the chancellor to open a negocialion with the king of 
Scotland, and to engage his powerftll aid in support, if 
it should be necessary, of the pretensions of Arthur. 
But the secret could not he concealed from the spies, 
whom John had placed round the king at Messina; and 
the moment it was communicated to him, he resolved 
to remove the chancellor, as the most formidable obstacle 
tu his ambitiont. 

"•Owff^SeS. aina.Carab.iaAn»S*B.U.4Clfi,40& K«>briE'.iT.U 
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Tile first atlempt failed. Wheii Walter, archbishop -*■ 
of Rouen, arriveil fl'oin Sicily, he was raid to be the ' ^ 
bearer of an instrument untler the royal seal, ordering^ 
A eouneil to be formed, without the advice and concur- 
rence of which Longchamp was forbidden to act. Such 
a council, as the individuals appointed to cnmpose it 
Were his personal enemies, would in fact have put an 
end to hia authority. It may be doubled whether this 
instrument wiis genuine or supposititious; certain at 
least it is that, if it were ottained from the king, it was 
jugded prudent to suppress it. It did not creep front 
its concealment till a year later, when a royal order 
was wanting to justify the forcible removal of the mi- 

The second attempt weakened, though it did not ovef- 
turn, the power of Longchamp. For some offence, 
teal or pretended, he had condemned Gerard de Caln- 
ville to lose the shrievalty, with the cilstody of thS 
castle of Lincoln : but while be besieged that fortress, 
John, at the head of a numerous army, surprised 
the royal castles of Nottingham and Tickhill. The 
chancellor was taken unawares; finding himself un- 
equal to tho contest, he offered to negociate ; and after 
the rejection qi several proposals, it was mutually agi'eed, 
that a certain number of the king's castles should be 
placed in the custody of different barons, who should be 
sworn to preserve tliem for the king during his life, and 
to deliver them to John in the event of the king's death. 
By this arrangement the priilce gained one important 
step towards the object of bis ambition, while tlie chan- 
cellor was still allowed to retain the exercise of the royal 
authority f . 

This quarrel was succeeded by another, still more 
disastrous to Longchamp. Geofffey, the king's natural 
brother, had been appointed to the archiepiscopal see 
of York: but Hichai'd, thotigfi he had remitted his 

• Hineil.891. Dieelo, 639. ' Hiiicd. 353. 
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displeasure against the new prelate in consideration of a 
larse sum of money, compelled him to swear that he 
would contijiue to reside un the continent, and at tbe 
aamo time furbade every awhbishop in his dominions to 
give hira cunseerar.ion. In defiance, however, of this 
prohibition, he was consecrated in virtue of a papal man- 
date by the archbishop of Tours; and in contempt of 
his oaih he hastened to England to oblaia the iiosseasion 
of lii3 chui-eh. The chancellor, who at a distance 
watched all his motions, had given orders, that on his 
arrival he should be required to. take an oath of alle- 

ept. i^iince. or to quit the kingdom immediately. Geoffrey 

14. eluded the oliicera; took'refuge in the church of St. 
Martin ; and when the requisition was made, haughtily 
replied that he should never submit to the orders'of that 
traitor, the bishop of Ely *. For three days his asylum 
waa respected ; on the fourth he was conveyed by force 
to the caslle of Dover, At the sulicitation of the bishop 
of London, who gave security (hat he should do what- 
ever tho barons and prelates should declare it was his 
duty to do, I^ngchamp allowed him to be released, and 
to repair to the capilal. 

The news of this event was received with pleasure by 
John and his party. That prince, who had hitherto 
regarded his illegitimate brother as an enemy, now pre- 
tended to feet for him the most tender offeeiion. He' 
wrote to all the bishops and barons to assemble at Read- 
ing: while Longcharap hy other letters forbade thera 
to accept the invitation of a prince whose object it was 
to disinherit his sovereign. The assembly, however, 

)ct. was held : John and Geoffi-ey met, wept, and embraced ; 

6. and the latter on his knees besought his fellow peei-s lo 
avenge the insult which had been offered in his pi^raoii 
to the immunities oftlieohurch and the right of asylum. 
Two very suspicious papers were produced and roini, 
both purporting tobe letters from Richard, the one, aa 

■ He !iail futmerl)' done homaEO to Gcoffirj. Ang, Sao. ii.33. 
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has been already noticed, f m ga 1 of regency 

with the archbishop of Ro n as p d t the other 
absolving Geoffiey from h th a d 11 ing him to 
visit his diocese. The eh li h d gaged to ap- 
pear before them. He had II 1 d formidable 
army: but dislrust and te d d h m to flee from 
Windsor to I^ndoti, wber h h ted tl citizens to Oct 
shuttheir ^ates against the k m nd, finding 8, 
them disinclined to obey, I d t th Towei He 
was followed to the capital by his pursuers, who obtained 
admission on taking an oath lo be fajthful to Richard, 
and to maintain the franchises of the city. Longehamp, Oot. 
itt a coundl held at St. Paul's, -was condemned to resign 10. 
the office of justiciary, to surrender all the royal castles 
but three, and to ^ve security that he would not leave the 
kingdom till he had fulfilled these conditions *. He had 
not been present ; but the nest morning he met his ac- 
cusers in a field to the east of the city. The dtizens 
mustered in a circle round the lords, and ten thousand 
spactatora are said to have assembled behind them. A 
long tjme was spent in altercation. The ohancoUor de- 
fended himself with vigor. He had been a faithful serv- 
ant to his sovereign ; he was ready to account for every 
penny of the Mog's revenue. Still he would submit to 
then: judgment of the preceding day ; not that he meant 
to resign any office intrusted to him by his royal master, 
but because it wm useless to reaiat the power which was 
arrayed against him. Ho retired to Dover castle, one of '''^ 
the three castles reserved for him. Thence he attempted 
to escape to the eontment, in the disguise of a monk, but 
was discovered and brought back. He nest put on female 
attire, and proceeded to the beach, with a web of oloth 
under one arm, and a measure under the other. But his 
unusual gait excited suspicion ; on nearer inspecKon his 
beard betrayed him ; and the women of the place loaded 
him with bsults, till the officers rescued him from their 
fury, and conveyed him to prison, John was inclined to 
make him drink of htmiiliation still more deeply ; but at 
*IIov.39S. Bin. flflo. GerT.1677. Ang.SicAl 390-399, Ric. J)e».«,4J. 
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the entreaty of the tisliops he allowed him to cross the 
eea, and appointed the archbishop of Bouen grand justici- 
ary ajid vice-chancellor in hie place *. 

Longohajnp ma3e an attempt to r 
ttority. By Taluable presents and pr( 
ment, he procured from John the strongest aasuranceB 
of protection, and by his messengers to the court of Rome 
received a renewal of his legatine powers, which had es- , 
tared at the death of the pontiff, from whom he had ori^- 
nally derived them. Elated by tlus prospect, he despatched 
to England sentences of eieommuHication against the most 
violent of his adversaries, and summoned the rest to appear 
before his tribaaal. But these acts of authority were de- 
epiaed, under the plea that a legate could exercise no joris- 
diotion an he had entered his prorince ; and when he landed 
in Enghmd he met with bo little countenance from John, and 
received from the council of regency a message so threaten- 
ing, that he deemed it most prudent to retire to Normandy, 
und to wmt with patience the return of his sovereign f- 

Suoh was the state of England when the news arrived of 
Eichard's departure from Acre. The people, by whom, with 
all his vices, he was heloved on account of his valour, were 
eager ih behold the champion of the cross : but week after 
■week the public expectation was alternately roused and dis- 
appointed. Kumours the most sinister and improbable had 
begun to prevail, when the secret of his detention was re- 
vealed by the copy of a ktter to the king of Franco, from 
Beo Henry VI., theempororofGermany. This hnperial specu- 
28.' lator, for the sum of sixty thousand pounds, had purchased 
the royal captive from Leopold ; and " the enemy of the em- 
" pire and disturber of France," to use his ovm words, was 
lodged hi chains in one of the castles of the Tyrol, surrounded 
by trusty guards, who with their naked swords attended him 
by day, and watched at his bed-side by night. This intel- 
ligence seems to have electrified all Europe. If the king's 
i"iQ?' enemies (and by hia arrogance he had eiieated himself 

•Q^f.im. Tl,6, l-itaui™, stories related by Hush of CoventrVcHov. 
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enemies) rejoiced at Ms disgrnce, the clergy and people, 
all who had admired the prodi^ea of his valour, or 
wghed for the deliverance of PaleBtine, lamented hb 
miafottune, ai.dloudly iiiYokedin hia favour the interter- 
inee of the Vatican. In E.'.gland hia subjects renewed 
heir oaths of allegiance ; the bishops and prelates as- 
ernhled at Oxford, and sent deputies to give hiui advica 
Jid consolation ; and Eleanor by repeated complaints 
.ndueed pope Celestine to pronounce the sentences of ex- 
lommunicatijn and interdict against Leopold, and t« 
threaten aimikr measures against Henry, unless he im- 
mediaiely liberated bis captive*. There was, however, 
one man, who openly rejoiced at the intelligence, John, 
the king's brether, whorepaired in haste to Paris, sur- 
rendered to Philip some portions of Normandy, did him 
homage for the restof Richard's continental possessions, 
and returning to England, assembled an array to con- 
tend for the crown. But as the king observed, " John 
" was not a man to succeed by force, when force was 
" opposed to him." Though the ftdelily of the grand 
justiciary was doubtful, the prelates and barons unfurled 
the royal standard ; an armament of foreign mersenaries 
'nas repulsed from the coast; and the pusillanimous 
usurper consented to an armistice, that he miglit form 
new plans, and watch the course of events. At the same 
time his confederate the king of France, having sent a 
messenger to Richaid to give him back his homage, en- 
tered Normandy with a powerful army. Several for- 
tresses yielded through fear or treachery: but Rouen, 
the capital, was saved by the exertions of the earl of 
Essex, who had lately returned from the holy land. He 
harangued ihecitizens; pointetl their indignation agmnst 
the perfidy of the man who had turned hia biick to the 
infidels ; and animated their patriotism by the prospect 
of the desolation ai'ound them. They courageously re- 
pelled the enemy. Even the women mounted the walls, 
and poured boiling pitch on the heads of the assailants. 
Philip's military engines were burnt; and the garrison 

•H«ti*10. Rym. 119—79. Pnl. Bloi, sp, 1« « wq. 
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Tioldly threw open the gates, and invited liim to advance 
if he dared. He preferred to retire, and liis departure 
gave a short pause to the horrors of war *. 

Longchamp, ihe chancellor, who still remained in eiile, 
was the first to discover the prison of his sovereign. By 
repeated solicitations he obtained permission of Henry 
^P'- to conduet Richard to the diet at Hagenau. Before this 
august but incompetent tribunal the king listened to the 
accusations against him, that he had confederated with 
Taticred to oppo=e the right of the emperor to the crown 
of Sicily ; that he had unjustly seized the kingdom of 
Cyprus ; that he had hired assassins to murder the mar- 
quess of Montferratt; and thjit he had treated with 
insult the German nalion at the siege of Acre. His 
manly and persuasive defence was received by the 
princes of Ihe diet with applause and commiseration. 
Even the cold-hearted Henry appeared to relent. He 
ordered the king's chains to be struck off; showed him 
the respect due to a crowned head ; and consented to 
treat about the amount of his ransom J. 

The prospect of Uberly revived the spirits of Richard, 
who despatched the chanoelior to England with a letter 
to the council of regency. By their orders a lax of twenty 
shillings was imposed on every knight's fee ; the plate 
of the churches was sold or redeemed ; one fourth of 
every man's income was extorted from the clergy and 
laity ; and all were required to make the king such pre- 
sents as might deserve his gratitude. Bui, whether it 
were owing to the poverty of the nation, or to the pecu- 
lation of the officers, the amount fell short of the sum at 
which.it had been computed ; and to supply lie defl- 
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cieney a second and Dven a third cdlection was made ia 
despiloof Ihe raui-murs and discontent of the people. 
In the_raean time Henry was slow lo conclude the bai- 
gain, as long as it remamed in his power to make it 
more profitable. The negociation was suspendeii, and 
renewed, and protracted ; and five months elai:sed before 
tlie terms could be finally adjusted. These were, that^H*" 
Richard should pay one hundred thousand marks for 
his ransom; should restore Isaac, the late empei-or of 
Cyprus, to his liberty, but not to his dominio.is; aiid 
should deliver the captive daugliter of Isaac to the cars 
of her wncle the duke of Austria. Heniy in return en- 
gaged to set the king at liberty on the receipt of the 
money ; to aid him agatet all his enemies ; and to invest 
him with the feudal sovereignty of the kingdom of Pi-o- 
vence, an obsolete right, which the emperors had long 
claimed, but had not the power to enLrce*. A distant 
day was assigned for the performance of these conditions 
Eleanor,' and ihe archbishop of Rouen, who had resigned 
the administration to Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, 
joined.the royal captive; and Richard, to bind the em- 
peror more firmly to his interest, adopted the strange 
expedient advised by his mother. In an assembly of (be 
German princes and English envoys, by the delirery of 
the cap from his head, he resigned his crown into the 
hands of Henry : who restored it to hun again to be lield 
as a fief of the empire wiih the obligalion of a yearly 
payment of five thousand pounds 'h. Still no relinneo 
could be placed on the faith of the German, to whose 
rapacity a more templing bait was offered by John and 
the French monarck On condition that he would detain 

•Il,gve.l.41t. 416. Nortrijiv.sa OrrvAIISi. 
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*■»■ Ricliard in captivity, tliey promised to secuie toliim a 

"^■larger sum ihaa had been fixed for thekin[^s ransom, 
or to pay him at the rate of twenty tliotisaiid pounds for 
every month of imprisonment. Henry could not resist 

jan_ BO tempting an offer. He had even the effiuntery to 

14.' communicate it to Richard; but the Geiman prmees, 

wliu had become sureties for the release of the Engli?li 

monai'ch, upbraided their emperor with his lenalily, 

^l''- and compelled him l« relinguisb his prey. More than 
' seventy thousand marks were received on the sfiot, and 
hostages given fur the payment of theremaiader*. The 
king hastily descended the Rhine as far as Cologne, the 
archbishop of which city coniiucted him to tiie port of . 
Antwerp. Here he embarked on boaid his own fleet. 
Four days were consumed in the intricate navigation uf 
the river: during five more he was detained by contrary 
winds in the harbour of Swyne, opposite to the isle of 
Cadsand : at length he landed at Sandwich amidst the ac- 

Mar clamations of his subjects, after an absence of more than 
13, four years t. 

Thou f^h Richard now breathed the air of liberty, his 
heart could not be at ease till he had chastised the per- 
fidy of the French monarch. Two short montlis were 
all that he would spare to his English subjects ; and these 
were employed, not in repairing the eviU caused by hia 
absence, but in devising means to extort more money 
from those, who had been already impoverished by the 
amount of his ransom. In England he had no longer 
an enemy : John's castles of Marlborough, Lancaster, 
and St. Michel's had previously yielded to the kind's 
officers; and those of Tiukhill and Nottingham surren- 
dered as soon as his return had been ascertained. In 

^^' Nottinj;ham was held a great eguncil of the realm, con- 
sisting of lif^n spiritual and temporal peers, with 

• 10,000 mors wpwaflerw.irrtapald. The fmii-rnr. Wrrillfd by ll,e im-' 
nicas or the pope, rfmltied 17^01)0, to enal^le Kielini<l. at, h- imlenilril, la 

t Hevtd. 417, Its. Dic«la,6;9. Gerv. 1£B6. 
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Eleanor, the queen raother. On the flrst day Richard 
took from several individuals the offices which they held 
under the crown, and sold them to the best hiddei-. Tlie 
lerms which he proposed, were the payment of a consi- 
derable fine in the first instance, and an annual rent for 
the future. The next day he accused of treason his 
brother John, and the confidential adviser of that prince, 
Hugh, bishop of Coventry. They were ordered to ap- 
pear and plead to the charge within forty days, under 
the following penaltiea. .The prelate, in as much as be 
was a sheriff, was tu be at the king's mercy, in as much 
as he was a bishop, to be judged by the church. John 
was to be ouikwed, and to forfeit all his lands, goods, 
and chattels. Neither of'them obeyed the summons, 
though it was thrice repeated at the distance of fi)rty 
days: and then, as John held lands in Normandy, and 
W^ actually in France, three peers hastened to the 
court of his sovereign lord, the French king, to repeat 
the aceusafion, and to demand judgment against himfor 
contumacy *. On the third day of the council, a tax of 
two shillings was imposed on every caracute of land; and 
tlie military tenants of the cro"n were required to ac- 
company the king iulo Normandy after the rate of one 
third of the service to which they were bound by their 
tenures. The last day was employed in discussing the 
extraordinaiy question, whether it was necessary that 
the king^should be crowned again. In opposilion to his 
opinion it was decided in the affirmative ; and the cere- 
mony was performed at Winchester by Hubert, arch- Apr. 
bishop of Canterbury >. 17. 

Richard now hastened to join hia armyat Portsmouth. 
The wind was adverse: hut his impatience scorned the 
advice and warning of the mariners. He set sail: the "^X 
nijiht proved dark and tempestuous ; and the next morn- ^' 
ing he was happy to escape from the dangerby return- 
ing ifttQ the. harbo\ir. After ». ^eiioua lelaj of ;* feii- 
• Hmed. ag. Aod4. So Muhd. la 
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night he reached Nurmandy, and on his landing was 
met by hiS brother John. That prinoe, wlioso pu:=illa- 
nimity was equal to his anihition, implored oil his kneoa 
the forf^iveneaa of a sovereign whom he had so cruelly 
offended, Bat he had secured a powerful intefcessor in 
the queen mother ; at whose request Richard received 
him into favour, though he sternly refused to restore to 
him either his lands or his castles *. 

It would weary the patience of the reader to lead him 
through a long and languid datail of m.litary actions, 
which have ceased to be interesting. The finances of 
Philip, as well as those of Richard, were eshausted ; and 
both kings were compelled to conduct tlicir operations 
on loo petty a scale to produce important results. From 
mere lassitude and impotence they often consented to an. 
armistice ; and as often, on pretence of some real or ima- 
ginary offence, broke their word and rushed again to 
arms. At each repetition their passions grew more in- , 
flamed ; the spirit of retaliation urged them to new 
ci'uelties ; and at last each party frequently put out the 
eyes, instead of accepting the ransom, of their prisoners ■(■ 
Yet so equally balanced were their powers of mischief, 
tlial, after six yeacsof desultory and sanguinan naifaie, 
it would have been difficult to deteimine whose lortune 
had preponderated. The most brilliant action during 
the contest was fought between Gisors and Courcelles 
Philip had marched from Mantes with three hundied 
kniifhfs, their esquires, and a* large body of cavahj It 
was his intention to raise the siege of Courcelles : but 
Courcelles had already surrendered, and he was met by 
Richard on the road to Gisors. After a sharp engage- 
ment, the French lied to that fortress ; the bridge broke 
under the weight of the fugitives ; and the king with 

■ Howd.Wl. MUL Patij, 147. 
phu..lin« li^cSeil hy'Si, chftin'pllins oa fath .irtf. itittiatJ s-ieastii-illy 
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twenty knights, all ia a^moul^ was preeipitaleil into tho 
river Epte The rest peiislii-d Pi ilip wbs eviucatcd 
witli d fficult} and owed 1 la safetv to the devotion of 
hia fjllowers who gallantly turned on the pursuers, 
and renewed the battle till all were either taken or 
slam Foity baion* one hundred knights aud a bun- 
dled and forty chargeis envered with iiniour, were the 
reward of the Motors Rithard in a cireuHr letter, 
"s to his friends in England ; and 
Jtnplacency that lie had made the 
king of France drink of the walels of the Epte *. 

The fortune of war supplied him with a still more 
pleasingopportunityofgratifying his resentment. Philip, 
bishop of Beauvais, under the pretence that he bad to 
support the character of a count as well as a bishop, 
had indulged his martial disposition, fought at the head 
of his retainers, and acquired the reputation of a hold 1196, 
and fortunate warrior. It chanced, however, that in aMayl9. 
Bkirmish under the walls of Beauvais he was taken by 
Marchadee, the commander of the king's mercenaries. 
A more acceptable present could not have been offered 
t« Richard. It was to the influence of this prelate, 
then the French envoy to the court of the emperor 
Henry, that the English prince attributed the most 
galling of the indignities which he was compelled to 
bear in his captivity, that of being put in chains like a, 
criminal. Philip was, immediately thrown into a dun 
geon in the castle of Rouen, and roaded with fetters of 
iron, as heavy as his strength could support. In despair 
of softening the king, he had recourse to the authority 
of the pontiff, from whom he received a severe but 
merited reproof He had, said Celestine, put on tha 
helmet instead of the mitre, and nag. "cted the duties of 
his station tfl mix in the fray of battle. And what added 
to his offence, he had fought against the champion of 
the cross, who sought only to recover his own ; and in 

•HeraLUl. I)lnto,7ll4. Tu. 163. Bym.i.W. 
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^favour of a recreant prince, who, in violation of his oath, 
had invaded the projwrty of another. Such misconduct 
rendered Lira unworthy of ihe prDteotiou of the church, 
or the intei^posilbnof Iheholy see. He might intercede 
for him as a ft'iend ; he could not employ authority as a 
pontiff. Richard soon atlerwards received a letter in 
wh.ch Celestine desired him to pity "his dear son, the 
"bishop of Beauvais;" and in return sent to the pontiff 
that prelate's coat of mail, with the following scroll 
attached to it :~" Zooft if this be the coat of thy son or 
" not." " No," replied the pope, with a smile, " it is 
"the coat of a son of Mars. Let Mai-a deliver hiiB, if ho 
" can." Even the king's necessities could not sulidue 
his reaentment. He reftised a ransom of ten thousand 
marks: nor did the bishop of Beauvais recover his 
liberty till Richard was laid in the grave *. 

If England, during these quarrels, was spared the 
ravages, it was compelled to support the expense of the 
war. Richard seemed to consider it as an appendage to 
his transmarine dominions, valuable only in proportion 
to the revenue which he could derive from it. To raise 
money became the principal duty of the justiciary, who 
acted as regent in the king's absence; and from the 
accounts of archbishop Hubert we team that he trans- 
mitted to the king, in the short space of two years, the 
enormous sum of eleven hundred thousand pounds. The 
reader perhaps will not be displeased to learn by what 
expedients this money had been raised. 1" Before his 
departure for Palestine fee king had sold many of the 
lands and offices belonging to the crown. These were 
resumed ; and to palliate the injustice of the measure, 
it was pretended that the purchasers had been indemni- 
fied by the profits which they had made in the interval I". 
2° The tax of two shillings on every caraeute of land, 
imposed iji the council at Nottingham, had been after- 

• HcnwL 137, *33. Dksto. 704. Par. isa Nwvbtig, v. aft Ji*n 
lelsand him OB the parent otSOOamstlii.. Ho»ri. ijtz. 
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wards increased to Ave, The camnute was fixed at one 
hundred acres, and commissioners were appointed to 
inquire upon oath, and to enrol the number of such 
caracutes, with the naifles of the proprietors in every 
hundred or wapentake. To ensure payment the lord 
was authorized to distrain his tenant ; and if any defi- 
ciency remained, the aheiiifwas ordered to make it good 
by levying distress on thd demesne lands of the lord*. 
3° Tournaments had been introduced into Enj^laad in 
the turbulent reign of Stephen, and prohibited by tlie 
policy of his successor. Richard revived them, on the 
plea that they were necessary to fcach the use of arms, 
and to fit the rising generation for the defence of their 
country. But these patriotic views "^pre in reality 
prompted by avarice : before any indiridual could par- 
take of such martial sports a royal license was requisite ; 
and its twice was duly fixed at the rate of twenty marks 
for an earl, ten for a baron, four for a knight with, and 
two for a knight without, iand+. 4° Richard broke the 
great seal, ordered a new one to be made, and declared 
by proclamation that no grant under the former should 
be deemed vahd in courts of law. The consequence was, 
■fliat the holders of such grants were compelled to ex- 
hibit them in the office of the chancellor, and to pay the 
usual fees a second time J. S° The institution of 
itinerant justices was resumed or continued; but their 
inttnictiois were improved by such additions as circum- 
stances sujigested J. They were to con.^^der the king as 
succeeding in the place of the Jems who had been killed 
in the first year of his reign, and to require fines from 

t Hm'*i 421. NB«hrig.v.4. Dkoto,67«- According to lliiBwiiWr 
th.. eiiaidio ot muMumenia iaiiaht Hie Uniiihla to Iwlm™ with utonlft 
coiiiu-iv 10 their cnpitwi, ami lo wltBae Ihfui freqnenUy on Iheir 
,«roK IbiA JHove4146. 
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Iheir murderers, and payment from tlieir debtors ; they 
were to aiiiiul all grants which had been made by prince 
John, and to receive all monies that were due to him : 
they wei-e to inquire into the state of all wardships and 
escheats, the real value of all the lands, and the quantity 
of stock on each farm : they were to impose tallages on 
the cities, burghs, and ancient demesnes of the crown ; 
and to exact the payment of all ari'ears from tliose who 
had promised to contribute towards tlie king's ransom*. 
" By these and similar inquisitions." says a contemporary 
writer, " England was reduced to poverty from one sea 
" to the other -f." 

To exactions so frequent and so vexatious men did 
not submit without murmuring; ^nd a factious dema- 
gogue in the city of London improved the opportunity 
to direct the ptiblic discontent against the higher classes 
in society. William Filz-Osbert, equally distinguished 
by the length of his beard, and the vehemence of his 
eloquence, professed himself " the advocate of the 
" people," but at the same lime was careful to flatter 
the wishes of the prince. He did not deny that the war 
Was just and necessary, or that the nation was bound to 
furnish supplies to the sovemgn ; but he contended that 
the rich and powerful among the citizens contrived 
means to shift the burden from Ibeir own shoulders, 
and to im]>Qse it on those who were the least able to bear 
it. He crossed the sea to lay his sentiments before the 
king, by whom he was not unlavouiably received; 
returned in haste to London, and by inHammatory 
harangues from St Paul's ci-oss, threw the whole city 
into a ferment Associations were formed: fltty-two 
thousand persons bound themselves to obey the orders 
of iheir " advocate ;" and tlie more wealthy inhabitants 

• Thf y vere lo Tnlne ttook in tha r<]]lo»1iiK mnDner ;— nn oi, cow, or 
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trembled for their lives or fortunes. Archbishop Hubert 
thought it his duty to oppose the demsgogue; a^id iii a 
meeting of the citizens, by his mild and persuasive elo- 
quence, induced them to give him hostages as securities 
that they woul'l keep the king's peace. Fitz-Osbert 
now saw the storm lAat was gathering. With an axe 
be clove the bead of the officer gent to arrest him, and 
fleeing to the church of SL Mary le Bow, fortified the 
tower against his opponents. But the people, separated 
from their leader, remained qHiet* on the fourth day, 
the church by design or accident was set on file, and Apdl 
Fitz-Osbert, as he Bt1emp1«d to escape in the confusion, ?■ 
was stabbed in the body by the son of the officer whom 
he had murdered. The wound did not produce instant 
death ; he was hastily tried, condemned, dragged at tlie 
tail of a horse to " the elms " at Tyburn, and hanged in 
chains with nine of his followers. His friends pro- 
nounced him a martyr ; and a report was spread that 
miracles had been wrpught at hisgra^e Some examples 
Of severity dispersed the enthusiasts that colleeted 
around it; and in a few weeks the doctrines and Ihp 
nameof Fitz-Osbett \>as fbrgotten* Hi» fate, hoivevei, 
left in the estimation of many a foul blot on the cha- 
racter of Hubert, for during the contest the right of 
sanctuary had been \iolated, and that by the order of 
him whose dutv it waa to mdintam the immiinitie'i of 
the church. This, with his other demenia, real or 
alleged, was urged by his enemies on the attention of 
the pontiff, who in letters both to the king and the 
archbishop, insisted that Hubert should relmquish fho'p 
secular offices which he held, and should confine him-rif 
to his .archi-episcopal duties. He had once alieady^^^ 
tendered his resignation, and had been induced to with- 1 [98. 
draw it. Now it was tendered a second time, and reluc- July 
tantly accepted. The celebrated Geoffrey Fitz-Peter "• 
was appointed his successort, 

i9L Kaivbris. T. 20, 21. 
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Richard had the satisfaction to survive his two great 
pei'seoutui's, the duka of Austria, and Ibe emperor of 
Germany. To save the lives of his hostages he had sent 
to the former, according to a preceding ai^reement, the 
princess of Cyprus, and his niece, the maid of Breta^ne. 
Before they arrived Leopold was dead. He had crushed 
^ ,^ 1*13 foot by nfall from hij horse: a mortiflcatioii ensued; 
IIS^ and ou his death-bed. to obtain the benefit of absalution, 
he consented to release the hostages, and order the resti- 
tution of Ihe money, which he had extorled fiom the 
English monarch *, Henry, fora whde atleast,enjoyed 
the fruit of his dishonesty. With Richard's ransom he 
raised a powerful army to prosecute his claim on the 
kingdom of Sicily. A torrent of Germans pouring from 
the Alps into Italy, overran Apulia and Campania ; and 
the Sicilians, to escape the ravages of a barbarous 
enemy, siftmitted by treaty to his authority. But the 
perfidious emperor laughed at the obligaiion of his 
wordj put out the eyes of the sonof Tancred(the fiither 
was dead); threw the queen Sjbilla, her dauphters, - 
and the principal nobility into chains ; and was fallowed 
into Gei-manjKby a long train of captives, and one hun- 
dred and fifiy horses laden with the most valuable 
spoils of. the conquered provinces. But in the second 
expedition hia cruelties excited the empress Conslantia 
to join her countrymen against her husband. Besieged 
in a castle, he condescended to seek a reconciliation, 
which in a short time was followed by his deaih. Ijke 
Leopold during life, he had despised the dictates of his 
eoDscienre and the papal excommunication : in death, 
like hitn, he acknowled^red his injustice, and ordeied the 
ransom of Richard to be restored. It is usele^ to add, 
that the restitution was easily eluded by h' 
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It WM Richard's fale to perish in an ignoble quaird 
with one of his burons. A treaaiire had been discoTBreil 
on the estate of Vidomar, v]seou;it of Ijivnoges; and 
though a part had been offered to satisfy the kii.g, lie 
demanded the whole. On the refusal of Vidiimaf 
Richard besietjed his castle of Chaluz, and cov.teniplu- 
Dusly rejected the condirioiial offer of surrender made a. n, 
by the garrison. It chanced, as he rode r\)und the walla 1199 
in compauy with Marehadee, iliat an arrow wounded Mur 
Mm in the left shoulder. The signal fjr the assault '^^' 
iras immediately given ; the caslle was taken by storm ; 
and, with the exception of Gourdon, the ajcher who had 
wounded the king, the captives were ordered to ho 
hanged as robbers who had detained the property of 
their sovereign. An unskilful surgeon now extracted 
the head of the arrow ; and symptoms of mortifleation 
soon warned the king of his approaching dissolution. 
He sent for his confessor, received the sacraments with 
sentiments of compunction, and, ordering Gourdon into 
his presence, gave him his liberty, wilh one hundred 
shillings to take htm home. But Marchailee secretly 
detained the unhappy youth, and ordered him to be 
flayed alive. Richard expired in the forty-second year 
'of his age. His body was buried at Fontevraud at the 
feet of his father: his lion-heart (the epithet liad for- 
merly flattered him) he bequeathed to the citizens of 
Rouen, in gratitude for their loyally and attachment *". 

To a degree of muscular strength, which falls to the 
lot of few, Richard added a mind incapable of fear. 
Hence in the ancient annalists he towers as a warrior 
above all his contemporaries. Nor was this pre-emi- 
nence conceded to him by the Christians alone. Even 
a century afierhis death his name was employed by the 
Saracen cavalier to chide his horse, and by the Saracen 
luoiner to terrify her children. But when we have 
given him the praise of valour, his panegyric is ftnished, 
• iloT. 449. Uk. 105. lUg. a. Tben in pun; iiciiligiu ol ttaii •toir. 
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Hi* laurd8 were steeped in blood, and his victories pur- 
i^ased wiih the impovemhrnent of his people. Of the 
raeanness to which he cuuld stoop to procure money, 
and the injustices into which he was hurried hy the 
impetuosity of hia passions, the reailer has found nu- 
merous instances in the, preceding pages. To his wife 
he was aa faitldesa as he had been I'ehellious to his 
father. If in a fit of repentance he put away his mia- 
tress, there is reason to believe that his reformation did 
not survive the sickness by which it was an^ested*. 

The only benefits vrhich the nation received in return 
for the immense sums with which it had furnished the 
king in his expedition to Palestine, for his ransom from 
captivity, and in support^f his wars in France, were 
two legislative charters. By one of these he established 
uniformity of weights and measures throughout the 
realm ; by the other he mitigated the severity of the law 
of wrecks. Formerly it had been held that, in cases of 
shipwreck, unless the vessel were repaired by the sur- 
vivors within a given time, it became with the cargo the 
property of the crown, or of the lord of the manor, hay- 
ing right of wreck. The injustice of this custom was 
mitigated by Henry I., who exempted from forfeiture 
every ship liom which a single mariner or passenger had 
escaped alive ; but after his death, under the pretence 
that the consent of the baronage had not been obtained, 
the ancient claim was revived and exercised, till 
Henry II. enacted, that if even a beast escaped by which 
the owner could be ascertained, he should be allowed 
three months to claim his property ; and by Richard it 
was added, that if the owner perished, his sons and 
daughters, and in their default, his brothers and sistera, 
should have a claim in preference to the crowa +. 

•Idnillle.lS. HOTV11.43S. t L«e. Sui. 313. 34!. Falgiave.lLI&ilL 
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OK THE TAPESTRY OF BAYEUX. 

This tapestry is a pi«oe of canvas ninelaen inches broad, 
lad about two hundred and twcnty-six feet long, worked with 
(forsleds of several colors, and divided into seventj-two com- 
partmenta, designated to represent in Buoceaalon the conqueBt 
of England by the duke of Normandy. 

To make it even probable that this tapestry was, as la often 
afSrnied, tlie work of tlie Conquaror's queen, Matilda, or a gift 
from her ia the ohurcli of Bayenj, it ia necessary to show that 
there eiiata some hiatorioal testimony, or, in the absenoe of 
Buoh testimony, some ancient tradition, or, in the ahaenoe of 
both of these, something in the oharaefer of the tapestry 
itself, which may serve to connect it with the name of that 
princes. 

1st. That there is no historical testimony which bears in 
amy way on this question, is admitted on all hands. 

2nd. Neither is there any ancient tradition. It may be, at 
present, the papular belief at Bayens ; but it is not an an- 
cient tradition ; it oannot be traced farther book than the year 
1780, when it is first mentioned by Lancelot and Monfaneon, 
We are acquainted with earlier writers who have described the 
oity of Bivyeui, its cathedral, and its curiosities ; but not one 
of them has ever noticed this supposed tradition. It was 
probably the conjecture of some antiquary, which was at first 
gratefully accepted, and has since been carefully preserved by 
t^ inhabitants. 

We have two ancient inventorieB of the vftluable artjclea 
formerly belonging to the ohureh of Bayeus, the one made in 
1689, the other in 1476. In both the tapestry Is notioed ; in 
neither ia any mention made of its origin, or of its donor. 
The latest of these inventories waa made by two of the canons 
deputed by the chapter for that purpose, who not only enter 
every article separately, but notice also its eirconstances, a 
word which is made to include the use to which it was ap- 
plied, the name of the donor, and the tradition of the place 
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